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Proceedings of the Tenth Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Rangoon 
on 7th and 8th December 1927; 


The tenth public meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
was held at the Legislative Council Chaniberj Rangoon, on the 7th December 
1927. An exhibition of doei;ments, seals, coins, paintings and other objects 
of historical interest obtained from tbe Government archives, Indian States, 
public institutions and private individuals was held at the Railway Institute, 
Rangoon in connection with the meeting. The proceedings were opened by 
H. E, the Governor of Burma at 11 -i-ii. in the presence o'f a large and 
distinguished gathering. The following members of the Commission were 
unavoidably absent ; — 

Hr J. 17. Bhore, C.I.E,, C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands and cx- 
ojjicio President of the Commission. 

Professor ladunath Sarbar, C.I.E. , II. A-, Tice-Chancellor of the 

Calcutta Hniversitv. 

* 

Hr R. B. Eamsbotham, H.B.E., H.A., I.E.S.> Principal, Hooghly 
College. 

Hr H, L, 0. Garrett, H.A., l.E.S., Keeper of the Records of the 
Government of the Punjab. 

Mr S. C, Roy. Keeper of the Records of the Governnieut of Bengal, 

(ex-oficio). 

Hr H, G. Rawliusou, 31. A,, I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College, Poona, 
acted as Chairman during the session. 

The following members weie present : — 

1. Hr H. G. Rawliusou, H.A., I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College, 

Poona. 

2. Hr G. S. Sardesai, B.A.. (Bombay). 

3. Hr A. P. 31. Abdul Ali, E.R.S.L., H.A. (Secretary). 

The following co-opted members we^e aRo present: — 

1. The Hon’ble Sir -I, A. Hanng Qyi, Kt., Bar-at-Law, Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor of Burma. 



2. Mr J. P. Bulkt'levj M.A., I.E.S,, Director of' Public Instruction, 

Burma. 

3. D. Tavr Seiu Ko, O.I.E., I.S.O., M.R.A.S., Late Superintendent of 

Arcliteological Survey, Bui'ma, Mandalay, and Editor of tbo 
Hlutdan- Records (J.e., Records of tbe Old Privy Corvucil of tire 
Burmese Comi at Mandalay). 

4. iMi'D, G. E. Hall, M.A., E.R.Hist.S., T.E.S,, Professor of History, 

TJuiversitj' of Rangoon and Corresponding Member of tbe Indian 
Historical Records Commission. 

5. Mr G. H. Luce, M.A. (Cautab), I.E,S., Lecturer of University 

College, Rangoon. 

6. H. Pe Mnuug Tin, M.A., (Cal.) B. Lift. (Oson.), I.E.S., Professor 

of Oriental Studies, University of Rangoon, 

T. Mr L. F. Taylor, M.A. (_Cantab), E.R.G.S., F.E.A.T., I.E.S., 
Headmaster, .Government High Scbool, Basseiu and Research 
Lecturer in Indo-Chinese Ethnology and LinguiMics, University 
College, Rangoon. 

8. U. Ba Dun, Bar-at-la^v, Secretary, Burma Legislative Council. 

9. U. Kliin Maung, B.A., M.L.A., Corresponding Member of the 

Indian Historical Records Commission, Rangoon, 

10. Mr .J. S. Eurnivall, D.A., LC.S, (Retd,), Director. Burma Book 
Club, Rangoon. 

IJ. Rai Bahadur Pandit Slieo Karain, Advocate, Lahore High Court; 
President, Punjab Historical Society and Corresponding 
Membur of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 

12. Mr Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., Member of the Council of the 

Cnlcutta Historical Society. 

13. Mr H. G. Pranks, .Tournalist, Bombay. 

14. ih- Syed Khurshed Ali, M.A.. Hyderabad. 

15. iMr Y, 5. lYalcnskar, Baroda. 


Speech of His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler. 

In opening U.e proceedings His Excellency the Governor said; 


L\Dtr.s and GnxTi.nirEvS*, 

Si: zrsiwbt'bt””' ‘"i 
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advanced very far. Tliey Kave been scattered to a certain extent for liistorical 
reasons, iloulmein was tlie capital of Britisli Burma, wbicb then included 
only Tenasserim and Araknn, 'frojii 1827 to 1853. From 1853 onwards 
Bangoon was the capital and the headquarters of the Hanthawaddy district. 
The Hanthawaddy district was divided in 1879 and this 3’esulfed in further 
dissipation of records. We have had the advantage of the advice of Hr Dodwell 
from Madras and we had proceeded so far that we endeavoured to recruit a 
Curator from the British Museum. Before this transaction was completed it 
was decided in Sir Reginald Craddock's time to postpone action until a new 
secretariat, conncii cliamher and lecord room had been built. Eventually it 
was decided not to build a new secretariat, council chamber and j'ecord room. 
Since then no further progress has been made. The Government, however, 
will he veiy glad of any advice which yon, gentlemen, may give. It fully 
appreciates the iuiportanee of the matter and although for financial reasons 
it will not be possible to undertake new buildings, at pre.sent, I have no doubt 
some arrangement can be made to place thing.s upon a more satisfactory 
footing. 

There has, however, been considerable activity among those intere.sted in 
the antiquities of Burma. First, the unique collection of Burmese, Mon and 
Pali 'manuscripts in tlm Bernard Free Libi'aiy, catalogues of which (in 
Burmese) have been published by the Library, secondly, the University has 
formed quite a considerable library of Chinese works relating to Burmese 
history. There are now altogether 40 Chinese work.s, including 4,848 fascicules, 
in the University Library; they should supply means of solving many of the 
mysteries bc'^etting the early aiul middle periods of Burmese history; thirdly 
there is a proposal of prime importance now before the Univer'^ity authorities 
to take steps to publish photographic plates (taken from rubbings) of all the 
original inscriptions of Burma, as tlie French Government is doing to tliose of 
French Indo-China. Such a publication would provide the only solid basis for 
the study of Burme.sc history in the University. Another proposal before the 
University is to approach file Governmeut of Siam to furnish ns with all kinds 
of historical material in Siam relating to Burma, the University under! aking 
to pay the cost, or, if preferred, to furnish Siam similarly with historical 
material in Burma relating to Siam. 

I must nov refer to the Burma Research Society. Buima, as you know, 
is distinguished from all the countries of Indo-Cluna by having not a longer, 
hut a moie continuous hitiorical tiadition than any. " From the middle of 
the 11th ceiituiy A.D., when the main body of the inscriptions may he said 
to begin, right up to the annexation of Upper Burma, the historical record is 
unbroken. The Burma Eeseardi Society, founded in 1910, has set itself from 
the first to maintaiu this tradition. It has won the interest and support of 
alt niemher.5 of the community; and perhaps the most important fact about 
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it ib that it has stjrved as a link het-wecn the ancient and honourable school 
of Burmese and Mon scholarship, and the modern school of scientific research. 
The pages of its journal have provided the ground, and sumetirnes the battle- 
ground, of discnasiou of the multifarious problems eurrotinding the histor^r ot 
Burma, Here are to he found accounts of eucavatione ; early attempf, at 
reading the inscriptions; solutions of the puzzles of chronology : miscellaueouB 
material about frontier tribes ; lists and extracts from manuscripts in the 
British Museiim, India Office, Bodleian and other distant libraries. It 
contains numerouB translations of local and pagoda chronicles in all parts of 
the province, o£ early Burmese literature, and of some Chinese and Portuguese 
sources. I may luentiou in paticnlar the extract tiuuslated from the unique 
revenne-inquest of 17G4, and the editing — vrith text, translation nnd^ notes — 
of those of 3 788 and 1S02 for the old province of HanthavraddT. One nuniher 
is devoted to a rare Mon Chronicle, edited uitli text and translation; another 
to a very thorough h'eatment of English relations with Buima from 1587 to 
1C86. A nninber of articles have been published giving original documents, 
Burmese and English, about the Piixt Burmese iVar; about Mei’gni in the 
early days of British control and extracts from Bir Arthur Phayre’s papers 
The Society has also opened a Text Publication Pnndj whicli has already 
issued eleven volumes; of the.se two at least are of historical importance — the 
text, never before printed, of the first vohime of 2^'^vnr^ Kola Ynzan'in, and 
a. translation of that of the Hyrmnna/t Yozcinin — both standard Burmese 
Chronicle.s; others are also in preparation. As evidence of local interest in 
Burmese liistorj, it is a Etrilcing laci that not only is the Societv self- support- 
ing, hut also that the texts that it hos published, often raie and abstruse, 
bare inoxe than paid their way. Baetly the project of a new Burmese 
Dictionary, initiated by tlie Society, supported by tlie Universitjv and financed 
by tlie Local CTorei'nUient, b.is not only had the effect of stinmioting research 
info Burmese history, but will also it is hoped, provide the means oi dealing 
witli the subject more fully than has hitherto been possible. 

It only reniuhis. Gentlemen.^ for me to asHure you that, the Government 
Will take great interest in the results of your labours'. 


Reply of Mr H. G. Rawlinson. 

?irr H. G. Rft-nlin.son, in returning ihenhs to His Excellency on behalf of 
the Commission, said; — 

Ttiun Excrm.r.xcr, Imdies .ixn GnxTJ.rainx, 

My first duty is to thank Hie Excellency and onr hosts for the very waim 
welcome they have accorded ns to the beautiful capital of your famonc; 
1U,<0,.C My is to ,0 j.„/tlo C rf Tit 
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errand wliicli has brought us hither. It is hardly necessary for me to 
enlarge upon the supreme importance of original dociunents for the study of 
histoiy. Their value is every day being recognised more and more in Europe^ 
where, even in schools, “ Souree-books ” are rightly becoming more generally 
used in teaching. 

The science of Eecord Keeping, as of Librarianship, may be traced in the 
first instance to Trance, wbere the Revolutionary Government in 1789 was 
forced, during the outbreak, to take steps to secure the safety of the records 
of confiscated civil and ecclesiastical establish uient^-. In 1800 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to examine into the question of English Records. 
In 1838 the Public Records Act was passed, placing Records under the custody 
of the ilaster of the Rolls. But things were still in a very bad way for many 
■y'ears to come. During the early' years of the reign of Queen Tictoria, 
hundreds of tons of records, mostly of a veiy early date were destroyed hy 
local custodians. In 1910, a Royal Commission on records was appointed 
under the Chahmauship of Sir F. Pollock and including some of the most 
eminent historians of the day. Its task was to report upon the custody of 
records and their preservation from injury; their publication, cataloguing 
and indexing, tbe steps taken to make them accessible to students; the estab- 
lishment of the Eecord Office and the training of ai’chivisfs. The Com- 
mission discovered records in all sorts of queer places, the towers and vesteries 
of parish churches, lobbies of Government offices, storerooms of naval and 
militaiy arsenals, cupboards in farm-houses, hired chambers and lumber 
rooms. The Commission published these reports (1) 1912, on the Public 
Record Office ; (2) 1914, on the papers of Government Departments ; (3) 1919, 
on local Records. The first fruit of their laboiu's may he seen by any one whose 
researches take him to such institutions as the Public Record Office or the 
India Office, to name two out of countless depositories of archives in the 
British Isles, Kow it is in order to effect similar results in India that the 
Historical Records Commission was established directly after the Great IPar 
in 1919. The Commission seeks to do for written documents what Lord 
Cur;;on did for Indian monuments in 1902. Its object is to co-ordinate the 
work being done by local Governments both in British India and Bunna and 
in the Indian States and where necessary, to tender advice upon the subject 
of the preservation of their records from the result'; of exposure to damp and 
heat (heat is tbe most assiduous foe of old records because it makes paper 
brittle) and from white ants, rats and other pests, to prevent the destruction 
of old records by unauthorised persons and to secure the cataloguing, indexing 
and printing of records so as to make their contents accessible to the rese.orcn 
worker and student. Our cliief object in a word, is to 'itimulate' and awaken 
the interest of the public in their national .arcliives. but I think tliat tlie 
acssiou also acts as an admirable medium for bringing together historical 
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■fforlters from maur different parts of India and aiiordmg tlieni an unique 
opportunity for tlie esclange of ideas. 

Gentlemen, before I srt doi.vn it is my sad duty to refer to tbe death of 
one of our most indefatigable inembei’Sj Mr Julius Cotton, I.C.S. Mr Cotton 
comes of a family u'kieb. lias loved and served India for three generations and 
botli be and bis brother Sir Kvan Cotton bare taken a leading part in onr 
work. Only lost year Mr Cotton was with us at Lucknow seemingly ’in the 
best of health and the life and soul of our meeting. He leaves behind a mass 
of Tirrfinisbed work and his place will be Imrd to fill. His absence fi'om our 
midst will be keenly felt by us ail dui'ing our present session. 

After His Encellency retired Mr H. G, Hawliuson was voted to the chair. 
A resolution was moved from the Chair expressing profound sorrow at the 
loss which the Indian Historical Records Commission had suffered by the 
death of Mr J. J. Cotton, I.C.S., M.A., of Madras who had been for several 
years one of the most enthusiastic members of the. Commission. The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously, the audience standing in solemn silence. The 
iSecretary was authorised to convey to the members of Mr Cotton^s family the 
sense of the resolution. A number of papers on historical subjects or their 
summaries were then read. The meeting lasted till 4 r.ii -• 

The Historical Exhibition organised in connection with the Rangoon 
session of the Commission was formally opened by H, E. the Governor of 
Bnrma at 4-.3(/ p.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen. The exhibits collected by Mr H. G. E. Hall. M.A., 
F,S.Hist. S., I.E.S., Professor of History, H ihversiiy of Rangoon, included 
a number of Buiunese chronicles, Talaing mouuscripts, rubbings of inscrip- 
tions. Sittans (details of Revenue and Militaiy '^eivice due from Aluugpuva 
dynasty), old Bui'mese historical ballads on palm leaf and parabaiks (title 
deeds of monasteries or pagodas to lands). Tbe exhibits from Calcutta includ- 
ed autograph minutes of Lord Amherst and Sir C. T. ktetcalfe on the 
practice of Sat.i and draft of a faiiad granting the Zainindari of Burdwan to 
Maharajadhiraj Tej Cliaud Bahadur, lent by the Government of Bengal; 
Moore s views at and near Rangoon (Ifl plates, London, 1S25-G) and Symes’ 
account of an eniba=sy' to the Eingdoin of Ava. 1195, belonging to the 
Imperial Library; an autograph tetter ol H. hf. Queen Victoria to the King 
of Burma and other documents relating to tbe early connection of the East 
India Company with Burma, selected fi-om among tbe papers in tlie Impcidal 
Record Office. Among tbe exhibits obtained in Calcutta from uon-oflicial 
sources were a Burmese Golden liook from tbe collection of Mr P. C. K abai' 
iMi.A., B.L,, wbicb was acquired from a member of tbe Roval familv of 
Burma niul fionm Tibetan nmnusciipis written on palm leaves, which were 
In-ongbt from Tibet by the late Rni Bahadur Sarat Chandra' Das C I R 
A nniiiber of interesting exhibits were brought fiom Hyderabad by Mr .Syed 



Ehurslied Ali, tlie representative of H. E. H. the Nizam's Government. In 
response to numerous requests fi-om the public, the Exhibition was 
hept open till the 13th December. H, E. the Governor of Burma paid a 
second visit to the Exhibition on the morning of the 8th December. A 
■complete list of the exhibits vill be found in the xlppendix. 

The Sth December was a very busy day for the members of the Com- 
mission. In the morning they inspected the Bernard Tree Library and the 
llecord rooms of the Burma Secretariat, The members of tbe Commission 
had the bononr of lunching with His Excellencj’’ the Governor at Govern- 
ment House, Eangoon. Between 11 and 12 A. si. and again between 3 and 
i p.M. on the same day the membere’ meeting vas held at the Legislative 
'Council Chamber. After the meeting was over the members visited the 
Eodatkyi Pagoda and other places of interest in the town. In the evening 
the members of the Commission rvere entertained at the Orient Club by the 
Hon'ble Mr Justice hfya Bii and iirs Mya Bu. This function was attended 
by the elite of Eangoon and was pronounced to be one of the most successful 
social functions of the season. On the following morning the members 
visited the Shwedagon Pagoda. 

The M4moires of Gentil, 

(By Sir Evan Cotton, M.A., C.I.E.) 

In 1822 the memoirs of Colonel Gentil were published at Paris under the 
following title ; 

Memoires | sur | I’Indoustan j ou | Empire ilogol | par M, Gentil [ Ancien 
Colonel d’Infanteriej Chevalier de I’Order Eoyal et jllilitaire de Saint- 
Louis; Eesident Fran^ais aupres dii Premier | Yezjm de I'Empire, Nabab 
et Souverain d'Aoude, d'Eleabad, etc. [ Choudja-a-ed Doulah, General des 
Troupes jVTogoles au service |de ce Prince, etc. | Orncs de Trois 
Gravures et d'une carte. 

Semper houos nomeuque tuum laudesque manebunt| (Yirg. Eel. T.), 

A Pai'is|cliez Petit, Libraire de S. A. E, Monsieur |et de S. A. S. le 
Due de Bourbou, jPalais-Eoyal. Galeries des Bois, no 257'. 1 1822. 

The book is not easily available, and is seldom quoted in the histories of 
India durino' the eifriiteenth century. Sir Georcre Forrest maizes no mention 
■of it in-his Life of Clive: and Professor Dodweli is content with a single 
■casual reference in his boolc on ‘ Dupleix and Clive Tet GeniiPs career in 
India is practically covered by the thirty remarkable years — from 1T4C to 
177(1 — during which tbe English in India passed from the lowest depths of 
ndversity to the summit of triumph, Madras surrendered to La Bourdonnais 
in 174G. The Governor of Fort Saint George was then Nicholas Morse; and 
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fie irony of fate was ne-rer more striHngly exemplified tian wien it con- 
demned tlus descendant of Cromwell and Ireton to marcli witi tie members- 
of bis Council in iumiliating procession tirougdi fie streets of Pondicierry. 
A succession of fortunate strokes followed whereby Pussy made himself 
master of the Deccan, and Diipleix set up a creature of Ins own on tie 
tirone of tic Carnatic. Tie nadir of British disaster seemed to bare been 
reacbed in 1T56. wben Port Tl^illiam surrendered to Siraj-ud-Daula and tbe 
ebiefs of tbe Calcutta Pactory were either carried into captixlty or left to 
^iwait a delixeier iu the fever-stricken swamps of Palta. Siiddenl^^ tbe wheel 
began to revolve. In tbe course of a few montbs British arms were in tbe 
ascendant everywhere. Pondicherry and Cbandernagore were in ruins. 
Forde ejeefod Confiana from the ffortiern Circars. which bad become an 
appanage of Bussy. Tbe influence of tbe Dugiisb over tbe Deccan and tbe 
Carnatic was fir'mly established and their bold upon Bengal was assured 
beyond all pui^Etion by the battles of Plassey and Brrxar. Tlie Tiawabs, both 
at Ai'cot and iloorsbedabad, were tbe pensioners of the London Company. 

It is true that. Gentil arrived in India in 1T52 wben tbe tide was almost 
imperceptibly on tbe turn. But Bussy was still supreme at Hyderabad 
and Dupleix at Bondicberry. After tire collapse of tbe'^ French domination 
of tbe Nortberu Circars and tbe loss of Poiidiclierry in 1761, be took seiwice first 
with Mir Fasiiu tbe “ Jfabob of a Jay ”, and then with Sbnja-ud-danla,^tbe 
'N’awab "Wazir of Oudb. D'ben be left India in 1778, "Warren Hastings bad 
been for .six years at tbe bead of tbe government of Calcutta, and English 
influence was extending iu all directions. Every French settlement was in 
English bands, and tbe sutl of Gentil’g countrymen bad set in Hindustan, in 
spite of tbe false dawn which lingered for a while in Mysore and in tbe terri- 
tories of Sindia and Holkar, Tbe narrative of such a career cannot be devoid 
of interest, even if tbe bisturical valne of it needs upon occasion to be tested. 

Jean Baptiste Joseph Gentil was bom at Bagnois in lower Languedoc on 
June 25, 1726. The family is said to have come in tbe fimt instance from 
Geneva, and to have received a patent of nobility' in 1592 from Charles 
Emmanuel tbe First, duke of Savoy: but tbe ancestors of Gentil bad e.stab- 
lisbed tbernselves in France some years before that date. iNo details are 
given of bis early career ; and tbe Meninir,<; open with a sketeb of tbe history 
of tbe Deccan from 1288 to tbe death of Hizonioulmoulouk (Nizani-ul-Mnlk) 
iu 174G and the rise of French influence at the court of bis son Saiabet-Jangue 
(Saiabat Jang), Tbe personal note is tlieix introduced. 

Tbe desire which I bad to satisfy my curiosity after what I bad 
beard related of tbe ricbe.s of tbe Mogul Empire, and my wish to attain 
an independent station in. life, my iatber brmng been unable to leave me 
any fortune as I was the youngest of bis three sons — all these consider- 
ations prompted me to depart for that distant country and to accept ser- 
vice in a regiment intended for the French colonies in tbe East Indies. 
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He sailed from Lorient on Eebruary 13, 1752. On llarch 3 tlie anclior 
■vras dropped at San Jago, tlie largest of tlie Cape Yerde Islands. The Voyage 
was resumed on March 18 and "we arrived on May 29, having had a favour- 
able wind throughout, at Eujouan ” (.Johannaj an island of the Comoro group, 
off Madagascar). This was a recognized halting-place. Gentil makes no 
mention of scurvy which was the usual scourge in those days of travellers on 
■shipboard^ hut revictualling had become a neces.'^ity, PontUcherry was ulti- 
mately reached on July 13. 

Hupleix had just received a check before Trichenapali (Trichinopoly) 
where the besieging force under Law de Launston bad been compelled by 
Stringer Lawrence to surrender. But the young Gentil was selected fop ser- 
vice further north and on July 29 he di.sem barked at, Masulipatam with three 
hundred white troops and marched to join M. de Bussy who was wintering at 
Ayederabad (Hyderabad). They arrived at their destination on Augn^t 23. 
■“The country through which we passed was de.serted : the people regarded us 
with astonishment as they had never seen so many, or such well-equipped 
Prenchmen 

Charles Joseph Patissier, Marquis de Bussy et de Castelnaii, was now the 
mrtual ruler of the Deccan, Upon the death in December 1750 of Haair 
Jang, the second son of Asaf Jah (Nizam-ul-Mulk) who had seized the throne 
in June 1748, the Drench had supported the cause of his nephew Muzaffar 
Jang, who was installed at Pondicherry as Suhndar of the Deccan, and esc-orted 
bv Bussv to his dominions. But bis reie'ii wa.s short. He was killed in the 
following year in an expedition against the Hawabs of Kurnool and Savanim, 
Bussy now procured the appointment as Suliadar of Salahat Jang, the third 
son of the old Hizam-ul-Mulk, and practically turned him into a French pre- 
fect, Muzaffar Jang had ali'cad}' made Dupleix governoi’ of Lie coiintiT south 
of the Eistna, and he was meditating the assumption of the title of jVawab 
and the iinniination of naihs to conduct tlie administration. But Salahat Jans' 
cliaiiged his status to that of absolute owner by granting the proidnces of 
Ai’cot, Trichinopoly and Madui'a to him and after him to the French nation 
free of all tribute, on condition of alliance and .support. This is altogether 
the worli of M. de Bussy, wrote Dupleix to the French Company, and not only 
SGcm'es the Arcot GoveiumeiLt for the nation but dispenses with the need of 
sending funds to India for investment-. 

It was at this stage that Gentil made his appearance on the stage. The 
Maxathas under the Peshwa Balaji Eao invaded the Deccan, and although a 

' A curious cure for scurvy is mentioned hy John Mnedon.-ild viio vent out to Bombay 
as Colonel Alexander Iloir’s iiersoiuil servant in April 1709. and called .at Joiuannri in 
August: “The first tiling that va= done in the rnorning n'as to send on shore tliu men 
vho had tho .scurvy, to put them into the earth up to the nccl: and to rcinam thci-o one 
■day , , . Their skin will he as black as coal vhoii pnt in ; and in tivo days tiicy woro 
as veil as ever” Oilomoirs of an Eighteenth Contury Footinnu : od Beresford, p, 102). 

‘ Ijcttcr of Eehrunry 19, 1752 in the /Irr/m'C.s Colognes fnn(<Jiscs, quoted by 
ilfr Doduelt in his “ jDu])Jeix ,iud Clive" (p. S7). , Clive, observes Jlr Dodtvcll, tiKcd 
.nlmost the samo words regarding the British acquisitions in Bengal. 
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peace Tras patched up early in 1752, Balaji Bao instead of cementing an alli- 
ance Tritli Salabat tTang, suppoj'ted tlie cause of liis brother Gbai^i-nd-din and 
again entered tbe Deccan Tvitb Bagboji Bbonsla (Gentil’s Bagotgi). Bussy 
began to tbinb of retiring nortbmard Tvitli Salabat Jang, and irrote for belp 
to Dupleii u'bo sent him tbe reinforcement of three hundred Europeans to 
whom Gentil was attached. 

He arrived at Hyderabad as we have seen at tbe end of August 1752. In 
October Gbazi-ud-din was poisoned at Aurangabad by tbe mother of Salabat 
Jang, and peace was made with Balaji Bao on Hovember 22. But there -was 
another brother Nizam Ali (who was later on in 1761 to depose and imprison 
Salabat Jang) and Gentil's first duty was to mount guard over him. He -was 
consequently unable to \vitness tbe wedding festivities of Salabat Jang but 
be malces amends later on by describing at great length tbe marriage of one- 
of tbe NawaVs nieces^ a daughter of Nasir Jang. 

Peace having been assured with tbe Maratbas, Bussy turned bis attention 
(says Gentil) to May.‘=sour (Mysore) which was nine years in arrear with its 
tribute. Mysore is described by Gentil as “ an extremely rich country and 
of extraordinary fertility." 

It might then be called the treasurebonse of India. Each ruler 
amassed as much as be could : it was a crime to touch these accumulations 
of wealth. As each prince succeeded, be guarded them and prese^^ed 
tuem witfi care. Tiie more fne sovereign added fo tie mass, tie more 
famous be rendered himself and the more respected be became . . . The 
inhabitants are of a peaceable character and were at this time tributaries 
to tbe Soubob of tbe Dekban. Tbe rajah’s rontributions .were not fixed: 
they varied in proportion to tbe fear inspired by tbe forces of tbe Naljab, 
and were not paid unless tbe prince came at the bead of bis troops tO’ 
demand them. 

I do not know (writes Gentil) what demon it was that frustrated tbe pro- 
jects of Bussy. But the Nawab’s cavalry refused to proceed beyond Calberga 
(Gulbarga) unless tbe arrears of their pay were liquidated: and “it may be- 
also that they were alarmed by tbe fate which bad recently overtaken Nasir 
Jang". A month was wasted at Gulbarga, “tbe Home of tbe Mnssulnians 
of this country and eventually tbe campaign was put off until tbe follow- 
ing year. Tbe army marched northward from Gulbarga towards Oudeguir 
(Udgir), “ a little town situated near tbe pas.s through tbe mountains " (the- 
Balagbat range). Here Bussy, who bad fallen ill, banded over tbe command- 
to Goiipil .and acting on bis surgeon’s advice proceeded to Masulipatam. 
Prom Hdgir tbe army crossed tbe Ganga (Godavari) and pitched its camp 
near Mabor (Mabur) which Gentil describes as a fortre.ss situated upon a 

^Gentil seems -to bo alluding to the famovis d.arg.T or .shrine at Gulbarg.a of Brmda 
XaTvaz Chishti , and also to the Janil Masi«d,_ one of the finest Pathan mosques in India 
which was built an the fifteenth century hy Firor. Shah Bahmani, 
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mountain 'vviiicli renders it impregnable'^. Here it baited for a niontb during 
■wbicb time “ we were overcome by tbe excessive beat Tbe Hawab now 
demanded of Rogotgi (Ragbuji Bbonsla) tbe payment of bis contributions. 
This was at firfit refused and preparations were made to ravage tbe country, 
■vliereupon (says Gentil) tbe contributions were paid. He omits to add that 
Hagbuji obtained a qiad pro quo in the shape of jagirs in Bernr. Two hun- 
dred Rrencbmen, of whom Gentil was one, and six guns accompanied tbe 
Hawab to Aurangabad aud a public entry (wbicb is described in detail) was 
made into tbe town on Jrme 11, 1753. Tbe remainder of tbe Brencb detacb- 
inent, five hundred in number, went into winter quarters with Goupil at 
Hyderabad. 

Gentil’s next dut}" was to command tbe Hawab'.s escort when he left 
Aurangabad on June 21 to make a pilgrimage to tbe grave of bis father 
Ivizam-uUMulk at “ Darga Tbe escort was composed of forty European, 
hor.seineri, tbe Portuguese Company'' and a thousand sepoys. “ So long as I 
was at the bead of this detachment, there was no Moor who did not pay court 
to me.'’ Tbe return jouruej^ was made by way of Daulatabad and here Salabaf 
Jang imprisoned bis two brothers. 

In June 1753 Bussy returned to Hyderabad, at the earnest entreatj- of 
Dupleix. Tbe minister Saiyid Lasbkar Khan (whom Gentil calls Itoukuou- 
doulab) was dismissed. With his disgrace “ vanished all my hopes of for- 
tune,' ' writes Gentil, who bad ingratiated himself with him, and was evid- 
ently, from bis account, expecting a jagir. Such favoin'*: a' were now obtain- 
able were conferred on Buss}’ who “ seeing tliat lie was master of the situation 
demanded from the Habab, as surety for the payment of tbe French troops, 
tbe four provinces situated on tbe coast of Orixa. namely, Badjimandri 
(B.ajabmundry) Eleour (Ellore) ifoustapbanagar (Guntur) and Cbikakol " 
(or Mapbi^ibandar in tbe modern Gitiijani district). Tbe formal cession was 
mode in February 1754. Tbe Hawab, says Gentil, di-ew little revenue from 
them : but they were capable of producing H'enty five laklis of rupees, and ^ 
even if well administered a net surplus of sixty lakhs, after pa}*ment of all 
expenses". They were easy to bold; a chain of ‘'inaccessible” and wooded 

' Maliur is in the jioitli of the Nizam's Dominions in the Adilahad district, near the- 
Penganga river which forms tlie boundary of the Centr.al Pronlices,^ 

'■= Niznm-nl-llulk, who is alleged to have died at the age of 104, is buried at Pnuza, 
or KliuldabnA n walled town situated eight miles from Daulatabad and two miles from 
the caves of Ellora. Bauza is the Eerbei.a of the Deccan Miisnimans and contains also 
the tombs of Aurangzeb and his son Azani Shah. Nnsir Jang, and Idalil: .Amber, tho 
Hiibslii (Abyssinian) minister of the Inst of the Nirain Slmlii Idng^, Goutil’s name for 
the town is'derired from the dargah (shrine) of Saiyid Harrat Burban-nd-din, in which 
the grave of Nizam-ul-Mulk is placed, The tomb or Anrangreh is opposite this dargah, 
in tho dargah of another pir, Saiyid Zain-nd-din. 

‘ The Portuguese Company, sajB Gontil on another page tp. 00) consisted nf sixty men 
and was ccminianded by Cnptain Dom Lms de Noronha. They were dressed “in French 
stvlc’’ with scarlet coats and groen facings. 

^ Dodwell (op. cit. p. 91) -says that the revenues of these four circars wore estimated 
as liigh ns thirty one lakhs ol' ru])ccs— with the old concessions they were sni>posod to 
make a total of twcnty-oiie Lakhs a year. 
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nioiiiitams Eerved as ramparts, and tliere ■were only tliree passes : Bezonara 
(Bezwada) Bolitili and Goniser (Goninsoor). 

Tile Tvaivali’s perwanas having- been despatched to Tatar Ali Ehan, the 
deputy in the Oircars, Btissy led an expedition against Bagotgi, in mhich 
Gentil took pari. Onr march, he says, was rapid, in spite of the had roads 
and the rivers and passes which it was necessary to cross. On reaching the 
frontier, the country was found to have heen. delivered over to fire and sword. 
“ We camped near villages which had heen reduced to ashes ; the inhabitants 
and all the domestic animals, who had alike heen consumed by the flames, 
were scattered here and tliere : a sad and awful spectacle which it is iinpos- 
sihle to paint." The army pre.ssed on towards Eakpour (Nagpnr): and en- 
camped nn April 1 under the walls of Ponar (Pauni) a ruined fortress sixteen 
co.ss awav, on the banks of a river (AA^ainganga). On April 2 Gentil was sent 
with three guns and twenty five Prenchmen on a foraging expedition which 
was placed under the comm.and of a captain who was at the head of two hun- 
dred sepoys and twentv five other Preuehinen, An engagement followed at 
a village fort winch was captui’cd and the village plundered ■ “a very easy 
task, since the women came up and made over their jewolS' gold, silver, and 
all their possessions." Gentil declares that this little affair astonished 
Raghuji to such an extent that he sent an envoy to ask for a truce : and peace 
was coneduded after eight days’ negotiations. Raghnji agreed to pay for the 
ths V'sr .ewd hw of ts-ihofe: 

which had Oieen granted to him. 


4lU.i.i IMCLT J Vti A OJ i • 1. V A I.XI.'w ■ 




The next nhjective was Isermel (Eirmal) which will he found on the map 
in the hfizam’,'! dominions to the north of the Godaveri in the distiict of Adjla- 
had. The governor accepting the aasuranceE of Bnssy, attended the dnrhar 
whereupon he. was arrested under the orders of the ISTawah who had also 'pro- 
mised him a safe conduct. After Ihis transaction the army arrived on June 
4 at Golconda, and the governor -was imprisoned in the fort and Buhseqneotly 
poisoned. 


Bussy now determined to visit his new po.ssossions in the hlorthern Oii’cais 
where difficulties had arisen; and says Gentil, “we left Ay^derabnd on Time 
13 On June 20 a halt was made at Parteal (Purtiyal on the north-east 
frontier of the Nizam's Dominions) “ where are the diamond mines." They 
were iinworked. formerly a daroga had heen in charge of the mines: the 
largest diamonds belonged to the Empeior and the others to the contraclor: 
hut rascality was life (il y avait hien de la friponnerie). On July 3 the camp 
was pitched on the hanks of the Quischna (Kistna) near Bezonara (Bezwada) 
at tlie entrance of one of the passes. There Bussy was met by Ati de iloracin, 
the GoveiTior of llasulipatam, who had attempted to pacify the Rajah of 
Vizianagram, the principal zemindar, hy maldng him naih of the two most 
noitherly cirears. On July 24 the force arrived at Rajahmundry for the 
■winter—" a badly built town of about twelve thousand inhabitants with 
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narrow streets and neglected fortifientions, l)ur healthy and well supplied with 
provisions which are cheap ” 

Biissy made his formal entry on August 21 under a series of triumphal 
arches: and naiiiclies were given m lus honour ” Miieli noise and little 
amusement”, comments Gentil, nothing can he moie tiresome than the 
song and the dance of the hnyaderes ” These fp''iivitie« ovei, Biissy ap- 
plied himself to the question of finance All the rajahs, declares Gentil. 
leadily made then .mhmission ■ with the exception of the Eajah of Vwianngai 
(Viziauagram) “whom the IToois had been uiiahle to subdue He was ae- 
cordmHv invited to attend a diu’bar of which the followin'? acroiiiit is £riven ■ 

He came at lengih with his army and camped at a distance of a 
league from our camp • and he was not permitted to offer his nuzzur until 
three days had elapsed The whole arny' stood to arms upon the day on 
which he caino to mahe his sahun to SI de Biissy and he made his way 
to the Trench General’s durbar tent through a line of liayoiiets. The 
show of force filled him at first with alarm • but he recovered after he 
had heard what M de Bussy had to sat He was the most powerful 
rajah of Onxa of commanding height, with a very dark complexion, 
and about forty yeais of age All Ins family wme with him. He pie- 
sentfid his nazar which consisted of a collai of pearls, an aigiette of dia- 
monds, an elephant, two horses, and two purses of which ihe contents are 
unknown to me The value ol the vhole may amount to thirty thousand 
rupees. At the end of eight- days he took ins leave when IT- de Bussy 
gave him presents to the value of twenty thousand lupees 

The Bajnh was left in posse^siou of the cii'cais of Eajahmundry and 
Cliikakol “in fai-m The fruits of this alliance were seen in .January 1757 
when the Itajali, Yiziaram Eazu, with the assistance of Busyv, attached the 
tort of Bnbbih The sequel is thus related in an inscripimn upon tlie pillar 
erected in 1S91 bv the late Slaliaiaj’ali of Bobbili {w]io died in Slay 1927): 
“The then Bajah Eanga Itao, after fighting eight houis, finding' it impos- 
sible to .save his foit and prefening death to dishononi, first put to death the 
vonien and children m the Toit, and tlieii, fighting, fell like another Leonidas 
with all hi.s gallant band Theie was. howeiei, a final tiagedy to be enact- 
ed Yiziaram Bazu was .eubsequenflv nmideicd bi tno of tJie Bobbih Bajah's 
Bajah's letniners. 

Gentil iiialvcs no mention of ihis episode, which must bo gathered fiom 
the pages of Orine. Bn.'si , having compleied his veftlement, remmetl to 
Hvdeiahad at Ihe close of IToI hut uhile he v> a- still at Bajahmundry 
Gentil SDVs that he made himself known to litm and gained his confidence to 
sucli a degiee that he was sent in Pondicherij on an imporraiif mis.s]oii to 
hi. Godelieu, the snccessoi of Hupleiv He leaclied Ponrlidieny on Fobiu- 
aiT 16, 17.55, “three days before the deparhiie of H. Godeheu after conclud- 



in”' nn eigliteea luontlis' truce vcjtli tlxe Euglisli ■wLioli was greatly to tlie dis- 
advantage of tke Frencli, tor ve rvere well on lire way to expel tliem entirely 
from tire peninsula 

G-entil wliu was now a lieutenant appears to liave remained at Pondiclierry 
vmtil l^ovemlret ItoG wlten lie re;joined Bussy on liis retuni to tke Kortliem 
Cii'cars from Hyderabad. War liad again broken ont between tlie Prenob 
and the English; but Bussy's fii’st business was to deal with the zemindars 
who were refusing to pay revenue. Mention lias^ already been made of tue 
attack on Bobbili. A somewhat fruitless operation followed against the 
Eajah of Goomsoor, and Buisy then turned his attention to Yizagapatajn, 
“ the only settlement left to the English on the coast of Orixa On dune 
14, 1757 he arrived in spite of the rains and the burning heat, within ten 
cos.s of that place. On the following day he advanced eight coss and sent a 
summons to William Percival, the English Governor, to smuender. Percival 
Uiffered no resistance. Overawed by the placing of a battery on a mountain of 
*and ” whicb overlooked the Port on the north west, he asked fbr terms. On 
■Tune 2G, these were arranged : the governor and council and the whole of the 
troops surrendered their arms, and the place was handed over to Bussy. 
Immediately after the capitulation Bussy received a letter from the wife of 
llobert. Clive, written on -June 26 on board the Marlhorovffli in Bimlipataut 
roads. She asked for the return of five sailors of the ship who had gone on 
shore and had ’oeen made prisoner: and underiook that on her airiyai in 
Bengal, Colonel Clive would release tlie same niunher of prisoners captur^jd 
at Chandernagore. A French gentleman, ohseives Gentil, never refuses a 
lady unless his honour or his duty are at stake : and Bussy at once granted the 
request of 111'.“- Clive “ with that French courtesy which is as charming in 
-the letters as it is in ihe manner^ of the nation 

Percival and the rest ot the garrison were released on parole : " and signed 
•another paper by whicb they admitted that they had several days before tho 
aiTival of Bus‘,y embarked the whole of the treasure and merchandise of 
the company on board the Jfnrlhorofigh, and other ships which were on their 
way to Bengal, 

Beyond some cannon and ammnnitiou, therefore, Bussy secured little 
advantage from his prize. He returned to the Deccan early in 1768: aiid 
thereafter drops out of ihe page- of Gentil, We need only touch briefly upon 
bis subsequent career. He died at Pondicherry on Januaiy 17, 17S5 and lies 
buiied in the cemetery opposite the Church of Hofre Dame des Anges. The 
inscription on his tomb rccoids fbat he was ‘'lieutenant-general, commandant 
des troupes de teire et de luer de tons les ctablissemens franca is au dela do 

'There no mention of this mcideut in ttorrest’.s Life of Clivo. 

5 " nie EuEhsh staff and nierahcTs of the cotmci] vitlidrew to Bimlipat.nni, clmmied at 
iim canrtpsi' of their conqueror and chagrjiictl nt the thought that their countrvmon would 
aot liaie acted in the same fashion, lincl the opportunity been theirs.’' — Goutil, p, llo. 
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cap de Bonne Esp&’ance, gouverneur des etablissemeus £ran.(;ais des Indes 
Alter bis capture at Wandiwasli by Eyra Coote on January 22, ITGOJ* be 
was liberated in recognition of bis generous treatment of English prisoners 
and made bis way to Erance. In 1783 be retumed to Pondicbery as Gover- 
nor: but he was now in his sixty sixth year and the long interval of inaction 
and luxnr}' had inipaij'ed his energies: moreover, with the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles in that year, all military operations had ceased. Orme 
who made his acquaintance in Erance, describes him as “ the only man of dis- 
tinguished capacity who served under Dupleix ”, and observes that the con- 
duct of Dupleix '' to this officer showed that he hueu' the value of merit and 
was capable of employing it to the best advantage, for although M. Bussy had 
by his expedition to thb northward acquired much reputation and a great for- 
tune, he beheld his successes without the least envj' and implicitly followed 
his advice in all affairs of which M. Bussy by his situation might be a better 
judge than himself.” 

Gentil, while summarizing the events of the years 1758 and 1759, gives 
no indication of his own personal movements. But he seems to have remain- 
ed in the Northern Circars, for we learn incidentally from a footnote (p. 118) 
that he was among the five hundred Frenchmen taken prisoner with the ilar- 
quis de Conflans at the capture of Masulipatain by Colonel Francis Fordo on 
April 8, 1759. At the same time he omits all mention of the defeat of Con- 
flans at Condore on December 7, 1758: and yet if he was serving with the 
French forces in that region, he must have been present at that engagement, 
for Conflans retreated from Condore, which is slightly to the north of Itajah- 
mundry, to Masulipatam, He is equally silent upon the momentous result 
of the capture of ifasulipatani, which dealt a fatal blow at French ascendancy 
in the Deccan. Salahat Jang deserted his allie.s and agreed by treaty on Jlay 
12, 1759, not only to hand over the Horthem Circars to the English, but also 
on no account to keep the French in his service or to call them to his assist- 
ance, The sole comment which Gentil permits himself is the following; 

Owins to absence from Pondichery. v'e did not witness the misfor- 
tunes which befell the French on the coast of Coromandel and brought 
about the loss of all our settlements after the taking of Pondichery in 
1761. We shall therefore not attempt to describe in any detail the efforts 
made by the Comte de Daily to destroy the power of the Englisli in India 
or the reverses snsiaiued by our arms. 

“ J. J. Cotton: Hr.idrns Monumental Inscriptions; p. 503, 

Bussy's horse was shot and lie surrendered to ,111 officer of flie 79th fDrapor'si 
Regiment. A curious account of the battle is giren in the Oricti/al Annual for 1554 
(p. 3G): “The wliolo n eight of the action fell upon tlie Europeans in cither army; tlio 
sepoys mornly looked on. After the conflict had been decided thq iintiyo commnndcrs 
highly complimented Colonel Coote upon so Eigiiol a victory, thanking him at the snjuo 
time for the sight of a hnttlo such .ns tliey had nevet before witnessed.” AV.'imlinn'-li 
(vimdivasu) is 30 miles to the south-west of' Chingleput in tlie North Arcot distriet. 
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After a lengthy excursus on the invasion of Upper Indis by hfadir'Shah 
and a whole chapter on “ the throne of the two peacocks which need not 
detain ns, he proceeds to a historical precis of the events in Bengal which led 
np to the recapture of Bort TVilliam hy "Watson and Clive. Our next glimpse 
of him is at the court of Kassem Ali Khan (Mir Kasim) who had been placed 
hy Yanbittart on the rausnud of Moorshedahad in October 1760. He was then, 
he tells ns. the friend and confidant of Gonrgiu Khan, the Annenian mini.ster 
of Mir Kasim^" to whom he had been recommended hy M. Magoire^® the 
governor of Patna, upon his departure for Europe. He was a witness of the 
difficulties created h;^ Ellis and Amyat and was made acquainted with the 
letters written hy Yansittart and Hastings, in their endeavours to promote 
peace, 

Ellib having seized Patna, Goiu-gin Khan desp etched a considerable 
force under the command of another Armenian, Markar, to the assistance of 
Mindi (Mehndi) Ali Klian, the Hawah’s Governor. Patna was re-ocenpied 
and the English were forced to take refuge in their factory. Bnt the factory 
proved uiLtenahle : and Ellis withdrew during the night, to fall into the hands 
of Sommer a German,^ ‘ wlio was in command of four or five thousand sepoys 
at Bakchar I'Buxar) and who had been re-called hy Gourgin Khan to Moungner 
(Monghyr) where the prisoners were conducted to the number of 200 soldiers 
and forty officers and factors. The soldiers were placed in various localities 
under the charge of fogedars (faujdars) and the remainder were taken to 
Patna. Gentil (whose narrative is being summarized) declares that he 
brought it to the notice of Goiu'gin Khan that an Armenian who w'as deputed 
to eseoit them had robbed them of ail their effects, and that orders were there- 
upon given that their tvearing apparel and jewellery should he returned, but 
that their papers and correspondence should he retained. Gentil proceeds to 


Giirgni Klian, or liliwnja Gregory, is said to have been horn m Isfahan and to 
have started life ns a clothsellor. He gamed the favonr of Jlir Kasun hy fii; shill in the 
raanufactnre of gum and cannom, and opened .a factory at Monghj-T, when the Nn'nab 
transferred his capital there from Moorshedabad. His brother Kliwaja Patrooa remain- 
ed in the service of tim English Compimy and nns on terms of frieudahip ivith Yansittart 
and Hastiugs at Calcutta. As -will be seen later, the downfnll and death of Giirgin Elian 
were due to the Nawab's belief that tho two brothers were in secret coniinunioation and 
were planning to arrest him. 

” The name sounds very like Maguire. Probably of Irish descent, like LalLy whose 
father Geiartl O’Lally was a captain in Dillon's regiment in the Ii'ish Brigade, 

“ Sominer is Gontil’s name foi Yi^nlMr Reinhardt, whom Sir George Forrest in his 
Ijifc o/ f'lii'c peisistently nnscalls " Rcinardt " fSce index and pn.tsim) The same 
strange ‘-polhiig occurs m hn '* Histoiy of the Indian IMutiny fYohinie TIT, p. 3311. It 
is remarked there in a footnote that the real name of tins ndventurer is iincertain,” 
but no authority is given fot the imnstial form preferred, Mountstuart Elpliinstonc 
(Ifitc of iJiC Briif.'/i I'owcr in ihc East) says that Reinhardt w.as onglnnllv a carpenter 
.and snbser(um,itly a serjeant in the French army. Broome (Rnsfoiij of the Bcngul jlTinif) 
describes him as a butcher, born and brouEht iip at Strasbourg, who came out to India 
in the Swks Company attached to the Bombay European Regiment. It will be seen later 
that Gentil makes him the cxcoutioner of the Jagat Seth brotliers as well as of Ellis and 
his companions .at Patna. The_ term “Sommer’' is of emiTse an attempt to roprodueo 
Sumroo, the orientalized rendering of his nickname Sombie vhioh he owed to Ins swarthy 
complexion. 
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relate tlie fliglit of Amyat and liis murder in liis budgerow oif llosoudabad 
(Moorsliedabad) and the capture of his colleague. 

“ The English, taken unaTvares, compelled their French prisoners to take 
service ” in the detachment connnanded hy 'Major Adams vhich promptly 
marched on Moorshedahad and captured it. Mir daffir was replaced on the 
musnud : and Kassem-Ali Khan ahandoniiig Monghyr. sent his best troops to 
Kadjemahal (Eajmahal) on the banks of the Ganges to bar the progress of 
Adams who arrived at the height of the r.ains. 

Madec, a captured French sergeant who was serving against his will with 
the English made his way hy a rnnndahout route to a Mogul outpost and hy 
throwiiig it into confusion opened the road to an attack upon tlie entrench- 
ments where Sommer’s guns and infantry were posted. Madee tlirew him- 
self upon the entrenchments which were carried with little resistance. 
Sommer was the first to retreat and reach the Kawab’s camp, and was followed 
hy the whole of his army. Major Adams thereupon seized the artillery and 
the abandoned ammunition and stores and made himself nmster of Eajmahal. 

Snell, observes Gentil with the utmost naivete, is the story of the battle of 
Udwanala as I received it from Madec and Sommer (Sombre). Hence, he 
proceeds, it is to the valour of the French troops that the English owe the 
possession of Bengal : and their claim is based upon the cruellest injustice, 
inasmuch as they exploited the misfortune of their French prisoners in order 
to obtain service from them which aie alike reprobated by honour and by the 
law of nations,^'' 

The next subject which occupies his pen is the murder of the Hjagatsets 
(dagat Seths) and the assassination of Gnrgiu Khan. Proof was found in the 
letters of Ellis that the Jagat Seth brothers had instigated ihe war and had 
undertaken to defray the entire cost. They had already been brought from 
Moorshedahad to Monghyr where a fine house was built for them, to which a 
magnificent garden was attached. Upon their arrival they offered the Knwab 
a hundi for 25 lakhs of rupees: which he refused. They wore put inio irons, 
as traitors who had broken their oath to confine their activities to their 
banldng operations. After the capture of Eajmahal Kassim-Ali notified Major 
Adams that if he continued hi.s pursuit he would order the execution of all 
his English prisoners. The reply of Adams was to proceed : and the Kawah 
retreated to Monghyr and thence to Patna with liis treasure and baggage. 

On the way to Patna the -Tagat Seth brothers hegged Gentil to persuade 
Gurgin Khan to intereede on their behalf witli the Aawab. But Gnrgiu 

“ 111 n “ Contiiiimtioii of Ihc Account of the Troiililc'; in BGnL:ul from fho gSfli .TiiJy 
to tliD 2'^tli Septcnihcr 17G3 ” wliich Sir Gcorce Forreit reproduces from the Pou i<i lilnnus- 
crivt-s in his Life of Clive (Vohiuio II, p. 239) it is said: ‘'Having estnhiistied fliree B.it- 
lerios'neflr the Itiver Side, the nenrest bein" about .350 y.srds from tlio Enoniy’s works lio 
Afajor Aelems) diii tliom considcr.ible dnmago by tlio 'fire of six tuenty Pounders .md 
iiaving by this Means drawn tlio Piioray'E Attention entirely tow.ards tbo'Left on the btU 
of September before H.aybreak be nttack’cl the Hill upon tlieir Right which uns carried 
with a little loss by tlie Grenadiers of the Ariiiy nin? Ihr Fratch Company," 
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connselled him not to persist in the demand, not only because success was out 
ot the question but also because he would thereby become involTed in their 
disgrace. As the march proceeded the enemies of Gm’giu {whose brother was 
a prisoner in the English camp) induced the Nawab to believe lhat his 
minister was befrajn'ng him. Kis ruin now became only a matter of time. 
Gurgin was well aware of these intrigues. “ Je campais toujonrs pres de ce 
miuistre ”, says Gentil, “ et je mangeais avec lui ”. (My tent was always 
pitched close to bis, and I had a seat at his table). One day Gentil caine in 
late for dinner and proceeded to taste the various dishes which were brought 
every day from the Eawab’s table. Gurgin on entering the tent, called 
upon him to stop, " MTiat are you doing? Do you not know that you may 
he poisoned? Why be so imprudent, when yon know all that is being said 
about my brother and myself ? I have enemies. Be on your guard against 
every one.'” He then had the dishes taken away and replaced by others pre- 
pared by bis own cooks. 

Half way on the road between Monghyi' and Patna, an attempt was made 
to assassinate Gurgin. But Gentil had caused his bed to be placed outside 
his friend's tent, on account of the great heat, and close to the guard, and the 
assassins put oft their enterprise until the following day when it was srrccess- 
fully accomplished.^' 

Kasim Ali’s next victims were the Jagat Seth brothers. Gentil writes ; 

Arriving at tlie Durbar at nightfall, I found the uabab alone with 
liis are^hrgHi (presenter of petitions) who was laying before him a prayer 
from these unhappy men for their pardon, in return for four crore of 
rupees. The prince turned to me and said: ‘‘ Tou hear what is being 
ju’opo^ied to me. If my ebiefs were to bear it, they wonld at once release 
them and hand me over to them.” He ordered the arezhegvi to remain 
where he was and sent for Sommer who came a quarter of an hour later. 
The nahab made him acquainted with the proposals of the Seths and 
ordered him to pnt them to death at once. At the same time be forbad 
those who were in the tent to leave his presence until Sommer returned 
and informed him that the execution had heen canned out. He shot them 
with a pistol in spite of their request that they might be beheaded.^'* 

The murder was not long iji following of tlie English pnsonere at Patna 
wlio were now transferred from the charge of Slehndi-Ali-Khan to that of 

'‘“Tlifi Governors of 15eii(ial employed 600 porters to distribute to cboson per.sons 
tlm dislios from their kitchen, in enmp ns well as in tho tomi*’. — Gentil (footnote, p. 218), 
**A tmiiciation by jlfr, C. A. OWbarn of Gentil's account of the murder of Gurgfn 
w.os inilihbhed in Tlfnfpd: Toii n;id Tresenf in 1925 (I'olunio XXIX, pp. 219-222), I inkc 
this opportunity of thnnkinp; Mr. OlclSuim for tho lo,m of liis copy of Gentii's ilciqoiros, 
uliich has ninde it possible ior me to prepare tliis paper. 

” t ansittarl in bl^ Xarrativc says that' the bodies of tbe Seths acre exposed under 
a "Hard of sc-po.v!-, to benct-. .'intl birds of prey, that they might not bo burned, according 
to ilie rites of their religion, being " Gcntoos.” 
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Soml)re. According to Gentii, Mir Easim sent for him. He found him alone 
and -was asked to take hia seat on “ a little pillow close to hie massenand ” 
(mnsnnd) : whereupon the Eawah ohserved : I wrote to Major Adams 

that if he proceeded beyond Hadjeinahal, I would put to death all the English 
prisoners whom I hold in custody, and I swore to it on the Koran. He has 
made light of my threats, hecause since then he had captured Mounguer 
fMongliyr) and marched beyond it. ShoiJd I, not keep my oath? If they 
take me, they will assru’edly put me to death. Therefore I shall forestall 
them. What do you advise ? Are you not of my opinion Gentii remained 
silent, hoping thereby to express the indignation which he was feeling more 
forcibly than by argument. But Mir Kasim pree!?iiig him to speak freely, 
he replied by means of an oration of which it is sufficient to give the gist. 
“ It would be a horror,” he said, which has had no parallel in Hindostan, 
whether among the Mussulmans or the idolators.” But. rejoined the Nawab, 
“ if I fell into the hands ol the Engli-sh, they would not spare my life.” Not 
so, declared Gentii, “ you would be treated like your father-in-law (Mir lafir) ; 
in removing yon Gom j'our office, they will give you sufficient means to main- 
tain your station in life.” It was further impressed upon the Kawab that it 
would be to his interest to send two of the prisoners to conduct a parley and 
open negotiations for peace. 

At this moment Sommer arrived and Kasim. Ali called to him to sit near 
him, then invited Gentii to retire, informing him, in a tone which indi- 
cated displeasure, that his presence would not be required at flie council that 
evening. ” Scarcely had I left the prince’s tent when Sommer rose, made 
Lis salutation, and went to make the preparation for the murder of the Eng- 
lish.” A Erench sergeant of sepoys, of the name of Chateau, refused to obey 
the orders for the esecutiou which Sommer gave him, saying : “Asa Erench- 
man 1 am the enemy of the English, but I am not their murderer, and I shall 
take no part in this horror.” He was placed under a strong guard, and 
Sommer himself supervised the massacre'^. 

Among the officers who peri.shed were two Swiss for whose lives Gentii 
says lie had asked, while at Monghyr. The intrigues against Gurgin Khan 
prevented the minister from interceding on their helialf, for fear that his 
action might be utilized as a fresh charge. Gentii consoles himself with the 
thought that he had used every endeavoni to prevent the murder, but declares 
that the hatred of the Nawab towards Ellis whose insults he never forgot, drove 
him to the crime, “ I lose my government,” he would say to Gentii, “ but 
I have at any rate this compensation that m)' enemies will derive no satisfac- 
tion from my fall for I shall first of all put them all to death.” 

”A mnnu^cript is prewrved ,nt the India office, etititled “List of perions killed 
ill tlio snnSbiicTo nt Patua nnd at other places during the troubles, 1703 ” It is sicned 
" John Graham, Secretary, Fort ‘William, 20 Feb. 1704.” According to tlic inscription 
on tliG nionumcnt in Patun city, u-hich was erected manv years .after the event and 
omits a nnmhcr of the names, the murders were commUted on the nights of the 5th or 
Cth and lltb of October, li63.’' 
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Gentil claims to laa\e saTed tlie lives of five EugliElimen aud. one Geiman. 
Tliree of tlie Engbsliiiien v-ere bronglit in bj a fogedar (fanjdax) as lie puts 
it, after tlie massacre and before tlie depaituie of tbe Navrab for Patna He 
informed tbe Hanab that they were Piencbmen and upon tlie fact being 
questioned by a meinbei of tbe dm bar. wbo enteied into tbe service of tbe 
English at a later date, tbe Nawab replied that be accepted tlie statement of 
Gentil and banded the piisoners over to liim on condition that they were en- 
rolled in the artillery Subsequently upon being informed that they were in 
bad health, be permitted tbeiu to be handed over to JI Bacharach, the chief 
of the Hutch factory 

The other three Europeans weie brought in chains to Monghyr One was 
named Dalson. and another was an English sm'geon, " born at Lisbon ’’ the 
tlurd was a German Once again Gentil represented that the men were Erench 
aud obtained their release through Gurgui Klian He procmed a boat for 
them and sent them down to Calcutta Latei on, when Gentil was sent to the 
camp of General Caiuac to discuss terms of peace on behalf of Shnja-iid- 
Danla, the surgeon was presented to him Dalson, he says, died from a fall 
at Calcutta shortly after his arrivar'’ 

After the massacie of the English, Mil Kasim left Patna and joined foices 
with Shnja-ud-Daula, the Hawab Wazir of Oudh who was encamped with the 
Empeioi vSliah Alain the second near the nier Jumna, and was engaged in 
opeiations against the Kajali of Bundelcnnd 

Gentil appears at this stage to have changed masteis for he was present 
(t tbe battle of Buxar on October 23, 1TG4, in the capacity of aide de-camp 
to Shuja-ud Daiila He paints a lively picture of the incident which convert- 
ed tbe Nan all’s victory into defeat 

After an obstinate struggle, the English were completely defeated 
and lost then amnumition, tlieir commissariat, then baggage and their 
treasure-chest Monro in despaii sent orders to his vessels to appiroacb 
the field of battle as speedily as possible, as the English army had no 
nthei line of ictreat than the iiver \V Jnle the,'=e oideis were being exe-- 

It li.is not teen poss;ible to trace tlic indivicluals mentioned by Gentil Capt John 
tVillinms in Ins /fisfor); of the Bengal Infantig (1B17 pp 127-123) says that bve persons 
Eursued the nia'^sncre at Pntna Tlr Wilhaiu ruUnrton “ vho bad some tnends at 
court’’ and “four British sergeants” Davis, Douglas, Speedv, “and another ivlio-.e- 
nnm.-- 1 cannot nov recollect ” Dr rulhrton mav be Gentil’s “ surgeon ” The four 
sergeants vere “ selected from tbe other prisoners’’ and sent to the Is’avah of Pnrnca, 
V ho refused to ]int them to death Mir Kasim thereupon, ordered them to bo sent to 
Patna and thoj v ere put on ‘ a patella boat ” (Hind riotclal, in eliaigo of o jamndar 
and tn-elve InrlmiidaKOS Thev or erjion ered the guard opposite “ Sichrn Gulley ’’ and 
joined Major Adonis nt Pdivanaln Peter Dtivis woe coTnims-sioned us ensign in 177G 
:md_-naR promoted to Cniitoiii in 1731 lie died at Buxar on March 2-1, 17SS, ot the ogo 
of dl Douglas .and Speedy were posted to the Europoati bottihon tho former nos 
1 illtd in action ogninst the Sannansis in the Hangpur district in 1773, and tho latter, 
■a ho had come up from iloilrns with Major Kiljiotrick in 175G, died in 17C7 The fourth 
become Ecrgeont-niajor to Copt Scotlond’s hattohon “ winch was ordered to he raised nt 
Midnnporo,” nnd died there m 1765 
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ciited the Alogul army began to pillage the English camp. Monro as a 
last-effoi’t threw himself upon the detachment of Binibadour^'- who imme- 
diately took to flight carrydug with them a portion of the Mogul army 
loaded with plunder. Monro thus become master of the held of battle 
from which he had been on the point of retreating. The valiant Chondja- 
KouIi'Khon (Shuja Qnli JDian) seeing that the ront was general^ charged 
the English battalions with four companions who like himself disdained 
to survive the defeat of their master."^ 


The immediate consequence of the battle of Buxaij as Gentil admitSj was 
that Shah Alam who fled to Benares, came over to the English. Shuja-ud' 
Daula withdrew first to Elealiad (Allahabad) and then to Benares : but ‘‘ find- 
ing that the Mogole were planning to hand him over to the English,” retreated 
to Lucknow and subsequently to Furroldiabad, whence he sent Gentil to the 
English camp to conduct negotiations. 


Carnac had token over contruand from Mumn on Eebruarv 13, 1761 and 
was pushing forward into Oudh. He occupied Eyzabad and made his head- 
quarters in tire Mawabh palace, where he held durbars. Of all tins Gentil 
lets fall no bint. He remarks merely that he was accompanied by Hajaf 
Khan, the Emperor’s Amir-ul-Umara whom the English had installed at 
Korah and who had been taken prisoner by the Marathas under Mnihar Kao 
Holhar whom the Hawah had called to his aid.-“ Carnac was suspicious of the 
good faith oi Hajaf Khan, and Gentil takes credit to- himself ior persuading 
the general to take him back into favour. But nothing further was done 
(rien ne fut conclu). The real stumbling block, although Gentil does not sav 
so', was the refusal of the Hawaii to surrender Mir Kasim aud Sumrno, The 
utmost to which Shuja-ud-daula would agree was that two or three Biftish 
ofijccis who kneu Suinroo should be .sent to liis camp, and that he would then 
have Buiuroo murdered in their presence. 


Gentil lemaiiied with Carnac, while the army advanced towards Korah. 
At Akborpui* the rearguai’d was attacked by the Marathas. Hafaf Khan, savs 
(jentil, ran up and forced them to surrender the baggage which they had seized. 
He would hare ns also believe that in spite of this reverse, the hlarathas “ con- 
tinued to harass the army to .such an p.ytent thal^ it was reduced to the last 
extremity aud Carnac became so seriously alarmed that he (Gentil) jiulged 


tionth nsseits tlmt Daljndur ttie lieutenant of Sliuj.i-ud-Dauta. out of te.-ilousy 
or an olhcer ivlioae influence upon liis master was great," persuaded iiiiii not to re- 
capture Patna, 

qf tlw battle of Bm;,ar, see tbe paper bv Mr. C. A. 
Oldtiam m the isbue of tlic Mnrcli 192G of the Journal of the Beliar and Orissa Eescareh 
Society. .hE a result of the researches of Mr. Oldlmm, tho tomb.s of Shui.a Qiih Kliau 
and Saujid Ghubm Qadir, nnother of tho ^awab fVnzir’fc generals Imve bnen discorereri 
aud arc now under tho care of the Pubhc "Works Bepnrtment. 

■) Kajnf Kbaii di«l in 1752 nfter riiliijjT SbaL Alum for lu.any rears. 

° V S“airoo loft the iSmr.ah's camp with his 

battalions of tcpqjs and a body of Europeans, and entered tbo,sen-!ec of tbo Jat Itnjah 
CUQ ancestor of tho present Maharnjali of Bhurtpore. t j u 
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tlie moment to te opportune to counsel a speedy conclusion of peace, He 
adds tliat it yas upon liis suggestion tliat tlie Hayali was invited to visit tire 
Biitisli camp. Tire more generally accepted accouut is tliat tlie Britisli ad- 
vanced guard engaged in tlie skirmish, of yhich he makes so much, that a fetv 
rounds from the British guns put the Marathas to flight, that Carnac con- 
tinued to advance and encamped opposite Kalpi, on Hay 20, that the Harathas 
under Mulhar Bao Holkar yere again defeated and retreated tovards Gwalior 
and that, the English having returned to Allahahad, the Hawaii, who now per- 
ceived that his cause was hopeless, resolved tn proceed to the British camp. 

Gentil’s story is that after hie interview with Carnac, he sent two eouriera 
with a letter to the Hawaii, who “ replied immediately hestowing upon me the 
titles of Bafloudonlah, Hazim Jang, Bahadoor, and Tadbir-oul-Moulouk,” 
On the return of the couriers, Captain Swinton, Carnac’s aide-de-camp, arrest- 
ed them and seized their despatches, which he handed to Carnac, saying that 
Centil had been coivesponding with the "Wazir and it was necessary to see 
what he was writing. The general sent for Gen til and handed over the letters 
unopened. 

Shuja-ud-Daulah duly made his appearance: and Carnac was so overjoyed 
that he embraced both Geutil and tlie Hawaii. The day following, Clive arriv- 
ed ; and Gentil recounts an incident which, he says, illmstrates the strict pro- 
bity of Carnac. Sliuja-ucl-Duula. while Clive was still on his way. offered 
Carnac five lakhs of rupees. The " virtuous general " refrrsed the gift in 
GentiVs presence, saying that it was his duty to set an example to the officers 
vlrom he had the honour to command. Gentil observes that he is in a position 
to cite other instances of Garuac’s disinterested and upright character. But the 
fact remains that, just .about this time, Carnac. accepted a present of Bs. SO. 000 
fiom the liajali of Benares and on that account declined to execute the coven- 
ant against receiving gifts from the ‘‘ country powers wliich Clive had been 
ordered by the Directoi-s to obtain from their servants, unless the date was 
altered. He was also offered two lalchs hy Shah Alam : and in this case he re- 
fused to accept the money without the sanction of the Governor and Council 
at Fort hVilliara who referred the matter to the Court of Directors with a 
strong xGconimeudation from Clive in Ins favour 

, Peace was signed at Allahahad on August IG, 17G5. Gentil gives both 
the text of the treaty and of the Arman issued in consequence of it by Shah 
Alam. He makes a grievauce of the cession of Korah and a portion of the 
district of Allahabad to the Emperor, in spite of the fact that this is expressly 
provided for by the fourth clause of the treaty."'^ Some comments follow upon 
the alleged ill-usage of Shah Alam, who took up his residence in " the palace 

Forrest. Life of Clive, Vol. IT, ]>. 283. C.arnac also received nearlj £33,000 on tlio 
acoossain ot Xajm-nd-Daula, t|io son of Mir .Taffir, in 17C3; and bought two manors in 
Hampshire and a scat in Parliament on his return to England with Clive in 17C7. 

On a Inter pnpe, Gentil mentions the visit of HQstinp;s to Benares, in. 1773, when 
lliG provinces were restored “ on payment of 12 million francs ” (50 lakhs). 



Irailt by Abbar ” at Ailababad : and Brigadier (Hicbard) Smith is named as 
the ciilpritj his offence, among others, Leing that he proliibited the playing of 
mnsic in the early morningj because it disturbed liis rest. The result, savs 
CioiLtil. of these affronts was that at the end of two years Shah hlam took up 
his residence “ on the banks of the Gemna (■Junma) near Delhi.’’ 

Gentil’s interest in Mir Kasim has so far evaporated that he refers in the 
most casual manner to his fate after the conclusion of the treaty of Allahabad. 
He mentions merely that he sought refuge with the fiohillas and then succes- 
sively in the tenitoT}’ of the Kajali of God (Gohad) and in ilaiwar : although 
lie mu.st have known that his former master, after his many wanderings, even- 
tually died in the utmost poverty at Delhi in June 1T77. 

Continuing his narrative Genfil says that the K awah wa^ .^o satisfied with 
the services he had rendered in connexion with the negotiations with General 
Carnac that he revised the bad opinion which he had been led to entertain on 
tlie subject of tlie Drench nation, “ I spoke the Hiiidou^tan [.im] sufficiently 
well to be able to dispense with an interpreter, and my thoughts were thus con- 
veyed just as the prince desired; and in manifesting to me the pleasure he felt 
at having a Krenchman at his court with whom he could converse in his own 
iangnage, he put questions to me wliich made it clear that he was anxious to 
entertain a force of four hundred Frenchmen in his service." It was not 
possible at the time to cany the project through ; but " fortune so far smiled 
upon me that I was enabled to come to the assistance of two hundred of my 
counti'ymeu who had been forced to join the Englisli forces and contribute to 
the overthrow of Mir Kasim.” Happening to he at Allahabad with Mehndi 
Ali Khan, the former governor of Patna, he came to learn of the arrival on 
tlie opposite bank of the Jumna of a nximber of English deserters who were 
^ said_ to be Freiicbmeii. Finding the information to be correct he obtained the 
permission of the governor to allow them to pass. Bene 31adec, the sergeant- 
major, came to see him and was presented to Shuja-iid-Doula ; who ordered the 
governor of Allahabad to conform to the wishes of Geiitil in. everj' particular. 
The men, who numbered six hundred [.nc] set out for FyzaLad and arrived 
after three days' march in the presence of the Xawab, who took them into liis 
service. Their pay, including that of the principal officers, amounted to 
Es, 20,000 a month. 

After a description of one of the Kawab s limiting expeditions, Gentil 
recurs to the misdeeds of General Smith, " who^e character was as fiery as it 
w,as shady ” (aussi houillant qii’omhrageux). General Smith, he says, began 
to be tineasv' at the good relations which existed between the Emperor Shah 
Alam and the Kawab TVazir, and wrote tn the Council at Calcutta in a sense 
adverse to the Kawah. 

Being aware of these manoeuvi'e= I wrote to a friend in the English 

army that if war was made on Clioudja-a-ed-Douiab. that prince would 
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proceed to Calcutta and place himself and liis family in the hands of the 
Council, with a view of obtaining justice from the King of England. My 
friend sent a letter to M. TVerelst (ETurry Yerelst) the goTemor, a man 
known for his humanity and honesty who cominiinicated it to the Council; 
and two members of the Council were sent to Choudju-a-ed-Eoulali to as- 
certain the facts. General Smith wlio was with them assured them that 
the Kawah would meet them at the head of his infantry and artillery 
which had been disciplined and organised by me. But when they arrived 
at Benares the Indian prince came to receive them without an escoit. KM. 
Eonssel (Claud Bussell) aud Cartier opened their eyes and were persuaded 
tliat the charges were calumnies. A new treaty was concluded and the 
number of the nabab-vezrw’s troops was fixed at ten thousand cavalry aud 
twenty-five thousand infantry. 

The conference, says Gentil in a footnote, tool: place in Kovember 1768. 
Geneial Smith is the famnns Bichard Smith who figured in Eondon a few 
years later as the typical Auglo-Indian nabob."* " As a result of this mission 
which destroyed all liis means of amassing a fortune,’' Smith, according to 
Gentil, proceeded to formulate complaints, against him in Europe, and the 
Court of Directors in conseipuence endeavoured to remove the ‘‘ Erencli Eesi- 
dent " as he styled himself, from the service of the Kawab. There are several 
letters in the fourth volume of the Persian Correspondence published by the 
Imperial Record Department of the Govertiiueiit of India, which bear upon 
the efioi'ts made from Calcutta to dislodge Gentil. The first (No. 30) is dated 
May 13, 1772, a mouth after Waixen Hastings succeeded John Cartier as 
Governor, aud is thus summarmd ; 

To Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah. 

The writer has been specially asked (in the letters that have lately 
arrived from the Court of Directors) to maintain the most cordial rela- 
tions with the Nawab and to endeavour to promote mutual sentiment.s of 
friendship. The welfare of tlie Company is interlinked with his. Now 
it so happens that theie is a Ereiiclimau. Jean Gentil, in his seivice. This 
man, the Court of Director.s has discovered, is a secret agent of the Erench 
Company. And the Erench and English are not on the best of terms. 
As the liinglish Company reg.ord the Nawab’s enemies as tbeir own it is 


He .IS elecicd ?il, P. Ifir Hiiidon. tVilts, m 1774; but Mas iiir^oated for brazen 
corruption and bciitenced to six inonttis' iinprlstniment, in addition to a fine of £CCG. 
LaVor on he took tlic lead in the Piii'lianient.aiy proccedinpts against Hastinps and Impcr- 
It IS Kiincr.sUy siijipo^od that lie tins the original of Sir Mntthciv Mito in Samuel 
Foote's pi.T.i ‘ The Xahnh ” AVilliaiii Hirltct fVol. T., p, 234) mot Smith at .St. Helena 
in February 1770, \rlien he ivas on liis ivny to Enrojie in the Ilatnp/fnrc Indinman, and 
has nineli to ‘■ny about his ioir origin. Tlip d.ite of liis do.ath is uncertain: but Hr. 
Holrjiinii, in hiv " Fahob'. in Fngland ” cjnotes n statomeiit Iiy Thomas Faulkner, tlio 
historian of Brentford (1311) that he wrote the inscription on the tomb of Robert Omie, 
who died in ISOl. 
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expected that he will reciprocate the sentiment. G-eneral Barker'* has 
instructions to speak to him on thi.s subject. 

The second letter (No. 54) is dated .July 14, 17T2. 

To Kaivab Shuja-ud-Daulah. 

The miter has received the Navahls letter stating that the proposal 
made to him to dismiss Mons. Gentil will receive proper consideration . . . 
From a letter received from Creneral Barker it appears that the Navrnb 
really intends to dismiss Mons. Gentil from hi.« service. Is very pleased 
at this mark of his friendship for the Company. 

Eighteen months elapse and in spnte of Hasting.s visit to Benares in 
August 1773 the " intention ” of the Nav'ah to dismiss Gentil remains an 
'■ intention ” and nothing more. On April 33. 1774 a further remonstrance 
(No. 982) is addre.ssed to him hy Hastings: 

To Na^vah Shuja-ud-Daula. 

The ivriter has already represented that it i'' inconsistent tvith the 
friendship existing between the Company and the Nawnb that he shoiild 
engage PreiLchinen in his service, as tliese people are the determined ene- 
mies of the English, Though a peace is at times patched up between tbe 
English and tbe French,. the latter are always actuated by a feeling of 
jenlonay, and nra waiting for an opportnnity to ojoct the iormev from 
Hindostan. In order to accomplish this object, they are scattered all 
over Hindostan and some of them liave ingratiated themselves with the 
rulers of the Deccan b}' raising their hopes of getting militaiy assistance 
from their conntrv agoiiust their enemies. Tiie enemies of the English 
are in secret correspondence with their chiefs at Chaiidernagore and Pondi- 
cherry. On the Company'.'; expressing di.spleasure at tjie Nawab'g employ- 
ing in his service a Frenchman, M Gentil, the Nawah promised to dis- 
miss him. TJie word of a Ruling Prince .sliould be as irrevocable as the 
decrees of Heaven. It is strange that the Nawah is reported to have 
engaged a French deserter named Mndec in his service. To liarhour such 
mean and contemptible person-s reflects discredit on the A'awab. Hopes 
the Nawah will dismiss tlie Frenchmen from' hi.s service. Piefers him to 
Mr. Middleton for particulars. 

’’ Sir Robert Bnrher w.'i'; CoiiimaiidGr-ui-chiof at the time. He had gone up to 
I’vzabad in conaesicm with tiio tro.oH' .ngniiist the Mahr.'ittng which was contluded 
lietween the Kawah and tho Rohillai in May 1(72, To celebrate tliG event, Tilly Kettle, 
wbo was then at Fyznbad, was cin)>lojcd by him to paint .a largo picture in which 
portraits are introduced of Sluij.a-iid-D.aul.a and ins four sons, and of Barber Itimsolf with 
two aidcs-de-camp and Lieut. Wiliinin D.ary, the Persian interpreter. Tho picture i? 
fully described in tlio Gcnfhman'ft Jilagazine for Decoinbcr 176G, and is reproduced iii 
the lato Mr, .T. B. Milner'.s tnonopr.aph on Kettle ('Walpole .Societj, 1027), Jt was placed 
bv Barker in bis house near Godalming, Bu'bridge Park, and is non in the iio^scision 
of a London do.nlor. Barker rctunied to Europe in June 177-1. and died nt Busbridgo in 
17S6. 



The reply o£ the Xavrah (jS'o. IOT'3) is dated June 1, 1774. 

From TTauah Shuja-ud-Daulah. 

In compliance with the Governor’s request has dismissed ilons, 
Madec and Mons. Gentil. The former was appointed by him to look into 
the management of Bundelkhand while the latter has been in his service 
for eight or nine years. Was loth to lose the services of ilons. Gentil 
but could uot no anainst the Governor’s wishes. 

A copy of the parwana issued to Gentil is attached. It is dated 9 Eabi’ul 
(ilny 14, 1774) ; 

Is imahle to retain him in his service because it is not agreeable to 
the English chiefs. He is therefore dismissed. He is at liberty to go 
wherever he pleases. Sends him a month’s allowance due to him from 
his government. 

Gentil makes absolutely no mention either of the issue or the receipt of 
this parwana. But the TIawah’s letter was evidently accepted by Hastings as 
a genuine document, for iiis final letter (Ifo. 1125) which is dated June 28, 
1774, is in the following terms : 

To Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah. 

The u liter is glad to hear that the Nawnb has dismissed the French- 
men Madcc aud Gentil from his service at the writer's request. The 
Hawab’s prompt compliance with the request is an unmistakeahle proof 
of his sincere friendship with the English. Will write to the Coui’t of 
Directors with a view of removing the suspicion that had been created in 
their minds by designing persons regarding the Hawah’s relations with 
tlie Company. 

Geuiil’s own account of tlie tiansactron is altogether at variance with 
these documents. 

La compagnie aiiglaise ecrivit de Londres an gonvernement general 
dc Bengnle pour demmrder au vc/.yr mon renvoi, a quelque prix que ce 
frit. C’ctait leur expression. Mtiis ce prince trouva toujours rnoyeii 
d’eluder lenix demaiules. Lasse un jour de leur miportunitc, il leur re- 
pondit: " J’ai de grande.s obligations a JI. Gentil: sans lui je ne Tons 
aurais point conuu : je u'amais point fait dc parx avee vous; il m’est 
trop attache, et je serais fache de le perdre. Yoila ponrquoi je prenda h 
mou service des Fraui^ai^. Si je refusals Ics sieiis, il me quitterait : aussi 
jc prcf6rorai,s plutot rompve avec vons que de le renvoyer.” 

[The English Company wrote from Tjondon to the Supreme Government of 
Bciig.al to demand my dismissal from the Wazir, at whatsoever cost. That wa.s 
their expre'^sion. But the prince always found some means of evading the 



tiemand. Fatigued at leagtli by tbeir iniport'unit^', lie replied.* “ I am 'under 
^;ient obiigations to M. Gentil; ^ritllont him I should never have known the 
I'liglishj I should never have made peace ■n'ith them : he is devotedly attached 
to me, and I should be sorry to lose him. That is 'why I receive Frenchmen 
in my service : if I refused to take his countrymen, he 'would leave me: and I 
would rather hrealc with the English than send him a'nay."] 

There is no trace of any such letter in the Persian Correspondence and it 
IS exti'emely unlikely that the iTawah would have ventured to address Hastings 
in such language. Put Gentil afHi-ms positively rhat so far from dismissing liim, 
4Shuja-ud-Daulah raised hi*' yearly allowance from Rs. 25,000 to Es. 32,000 ; 
and that he wa^ in his service at the time of his death on JanuuTy 26, 17T5. 
Fpon the Hawah^p return to Fyzahad from a visit to Bisauli in June 1T74, he 
went to sec him and finding he was ill, “ after several consultations, persuaded 
him to place himself in the hands of M. Visage, a French medical practi- 
tioner.'” Visage, according to Geiilil, would infallibly have restored him to 
health but he was induced by his women and his relatives to accept ti'eatiuent 
from Indian hakims uitb the result that he died within fifteen days. He left, 
we are told 62 children by more than a hundred wives. 

Three days after his death, Gentil called upon his son and successor, Asaf- 
ud-daula and was assured by him that he would pay tlm English ten lakhs of 
aupees rather than allow him to depart. Eight days later, however, ho in- 
formed him through his minister that he could not remain at his court, as 
Hastings had threatened to place one 'of his brothers on the throne, if he tlid 
not accede to their peremptory demand. 

The letter of dismissal was dated Fehruaiy 17, 1775, and, ten days later 
Gentil left Fyxuhad with his -wife, Theresa Telho, liis mother-in-law, and hie 
-chiklreu and proceeded towards CIiaudevnagorp.-° He complaiiw that he was 
.dismissed without payment of a year’s allowance amounting to 80,000 francs, 
whicli were due to him : and that Hastings ]nuniised to reimburse him, but 
vas unable to keep hi^ word. At I’atnn ho received an offer from the 
Emperor to join him at his Court with an allowance of forH thousand npjees. 
It may he cjue.stioned whether Shah Alam was in a position at the time either 
to oimnd Hastings or to pay any such sum; but. says Gentil, “ the Emperor 
was turning liis eyes towards Fr.auce, in the heliei that a French alliance 
would rid him oi the tutelage of hi- rebel subjects nud the English.” 
■Gentil, however, had tlie good sense to decline the otter — if indeed it was ever 
seriously made. 

llfjiilt't'. ''lio at tlie tiTiiP ill ilic serving of the ftima of Goli.sd, did not lo.avo 
fai Potidiclierrv until if-iy 22. 17“7, He w.a.s taken ijnhoner at tlie capture of that nlace 
ill ]!locecd''’i' 1778 .ind m.ss ro]o.ased on pnr.ole, proceeding to Frniiee by vny of tbs 
Jlanritiiis. His dontli took pkace .at Ids native pi.aco, Qiiiinper in Brittany, on June 17 
1721 ii: Ihc ago of fnrU-ciglit, the inscription on ins tomb records tii.it he was “ jS'alj.al) 
■eti Asie.” 
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Tliut Geiit\I activelv en^ged in mti-ignes against tlie English at 
X^v/ahad^ is sliovrn Lt the teims ni the dedication oX the Historical Siiinuiaiy 
of Hindostan or the ilognl Empire ” ivliich he piesented to Loins XYI iviieii 
he mas received hy him in private audience in the month of -Tunej 1778 

Sire— Attached since 1751 to the service in Hindostan of Your august 
grand-father and of Tour Hajestj. I liave kept the Grand Yezyi' of that 
Empire acfpiamted with the news of the late reign and of Yom Jiappv 
accession to the throne 


The prince astonished at fiist admiied with satisfaction the modem- 
tion evhihited bv Yonr lUnstnous predecessor towaids the enemies of 
France whom he so glononslv vanquished Then, touched, inai I not 
say enchanted, at the wide renown obtained hy the goodwill and wisdom 
manifested by Yon upon taking the reins of government, he rai'cd his 
hands to Heaven and said Soon may we hope fox the end of tlie mis- 
foi tunes of Hindostan This ]ov has spread to all the people of India 
Then .sole hope is in Yoiii ilajestv. 

GhaluAlem II, their Empcior, who leigns to-day ovei naught hut 
rhe mine of Delhi, his capital bespeaks yonr aid “ Tymour.’’ he 
cries, the first of my race, after the victory which he gained over Baia- 
ret at Amnia, lelensed all the rieuchmen whom ho found piisoneis in llie 
Tuikish Sultan s camp ■" I inn under the yoke At the sound of hui 
voice, his people, Sire, extend then- arms to You as to then futme deh- 
veiei Through the ages Your anccstois have been the piotectors of op- 
pres-sed kings, vlieiefore .slioiild Ton not he the piotector of the kings of 
Hindostan^ Does not the Sun shed its warmth ovpi all eountiiesP 

I neglected in no paiheuhir, Sire, to attach the Indians to the Eiuncli 
nation Thev i onsider that nation as the first among all nations ■ they 
love it and long for it In '^pite of the .situation to uhich it lias been re^ 
duced hy the loss of its setUcnients. they look upon it as the nation vhich 
will one day break their chams 


It IS because of thesp tcplings and v-ith the intention of bringing upon 
them the favour of Yom Majesty, that Intake, Sire, the Tespectful liberty 
of ofienng to Ymi a Instoncal suminarj ofNbeir Empne, emboldened tliciel 
to bs the reception which You gase to inj labours in regard to the nurats- 
niaiit liistoiy of Hindosf.au •'‘- 


Happ’, sbal! 1 he if I succeed in making known to Your Majesty thm 
good and unliappy jieople oiipressed by the English power, and to arouse 
Ihc compassion and the goodwill of the greatest King on oaith 


X!( nioire'. AppCntliv C ~m) HImSO 

‘ In-r. piuouty” l.nt he inciitio,,.. lli.it Hansel 

tvyuv llKmsuul unryMce. of I uroi.c m Hnck ni.O .mpcnotr'il 
in tinnhhoh ?t'o ' ^ Ro! 


luis nothing t& 
aiiiir included 
irciour ” 

•nul nlvnr (.oni = 
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During my youlli, I ^erveti in Tour armips in Hindostan ; at a 
'advancecl age I resided for twelve years at tlie Court of tLe Grand 
of the Empire, with, the approval of Tour ministers and occupied exf'lu- 
sively with politics, administration and literatwe. !My prayers nOW, 
Sire, will always he to hnish the remainder of my days near Tour Majesty 
and to crown my labourLS thereby. 

Most of this address, it will he ohseived, is pure rhodomoutade, hut there 
■ca]i he no mistaking the sentiments of the writer. 

Gentil had already received the Cross of Saint-Louis jn 1771 and 
appointed on his return to France to the rank of Colonel of infantry. Ills pi'^" 
senis to the King comprised a history of Hindustan and a Geograiihy, both of 
w'liich were deposited in the royal lihraiy at Paris'^ and .also the sword or 
Shuja-ud-Daula and a portrait of the Tawah with seven of liis children. 
tlie sword and the painting have disappeared. The King placed them in his 
private study at Versailles : hut they were “ removecl at the time of the chla-' 
raity which overtook the royal famOy in 1792. It is interesting, howe^^er, 
to note that a portrait of Shuja-ud-Daula and his sou and successor, Asaf-^d- 
Daula, may still he seen in tlie Musee at Tei'saine.s. Tlie canvas is signed 
Tilly Kettle, who came to KjKabad in 1771, and is dated 1772. That it was 
at one time in the possession of Gentil is made ahimdnntly clear by him : for 
ho telhs the story at some length of how it was presented to liim by the Kawnh, 

Ten years after GentiTs return to France three envoy's from Tippoo 
Snltan arrived at the Court of Louit XYI and were received with much ct’re- 
monial at Versailles on August 10, 178S. The whole of tlio fifth clusptei' of 
the Meinoires is devoted to an account of the reception at which Gentil eetims 
to have been present and tlie full text is given of the hoi’id addi'ess read by 
the principal envoy, blnhumunul Heivich Khan, and the jicriundoiy reply 
made by Louis. Tippoo win> so incensed by the faihiie of llic mission that lie 
ordered ta-o jiinioi cuvoys, Alrhar Ali and Jfuhanimad (t'Dian, (o lie jnil to 
•death on tlieir return. 

Considerations of space must likewGe forbid reproduction of tlie intm'- 
esting biography which Gentil gives of .Juliana D’ A costa, a remarkable lady 
wh<im he indiules among his “ celehroted Women of- Hindostan." She was 
■connected with the family of Geiitil’s wife, Tliero.SEi VcDio, whom he manned 
at EvKahad in 1772, Prom 1GS7 until lior death in 1732 she was a proinirient 

In .tjiiiettdix I) of tlie iMemoires imtliciilnr.'! are piven of ilia niiiiuivript-'' presoi'trd 
tv GcnUl in the Rovrt, Lihrar% nt I’.wss, These crniuM-i^c ‘'the h'eTe.i AloiljRatrc, t'w 
A'in Aldiiiii, (lie Tei kniat-As^n Intin, the Tai.trih T’eiiclit.i nrnl tlie Oiipnclint, extracts 
from the four Vedas,” Otbei pifts included pnuitirigs and dra-niiips of the civil and 
militnrj’ roslmTios of “ llic Alnlionietmis and the Pac-tm, of ciiijierotT prince? and nohlos 
mid of tlieir iirooc'.'.ions, raiii]!';, eouihatN, fcWivnls, liniiiiiu; e\])edilinns, enrdonj. ttnd 
sernghO'.,’’ Tin Indian .artists, v.e are told, uerc employed for the inirposo by Gcnl’l 
for ten year-. His_ olisorvation'- on natural In'story acre plaorcl at ihe disposal of 
BnfTon, who eoiuideied them to bo sniriciently iihport.int 1o be iniorpor.itod in hfs 
immortal vorks.” 

n 2 
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figure ut the Mogul court uud accoidmp- to Cteutil •v\'os fiuowu us “ tfie orucla' 
oi ibe Emperor ” unci u-as the r-ttstodiaji. of llie Iiiiperiol croim. An excellent 
portrait of “ Ponnn Julioun ” i' to bo found in Vuleutijn (VoL IV. part II, 
p. 2S9). 

lu sunuinug up GeutilA career iu Tutlia, Lis sou (tlie editor of tbe 
lleinoiies lavc special stress upon liis efiorts to preveut. Mir Xasim from 
ordoring iLc massacre of Ms tuu liundretl and forty prisoners aud upon tLe 
euccess T\-ii-L rvLicL he conducted the negotiations on liehalf of vShuj-r-ud' 
Daula, mhicL culminated in the treaty of Alh'diahad. The Directors of tite 
English Company “ grew jealous of the credit he thereby gained and did not 
cease from tlieir persecution of him until the}' forced Kim to leave India.” 
Although TIastiugs was ” their instrument,” Goutil came forward in his 
defence at tlio tiinc of Ids impeachment and published several letters in the 
Jofirnal tJc BruvcUcs and the Ulorcure de France, 

Gentil died in his native town of Bagnols on Eehruary 15, 1799, in his 
sevcnty-thii'd year. The outhreal; of the E evolution in 1789 depiived liim of 
his colonel'a pension ” which was almost his sole means of livelihood.” lie 
i" said to have hronght little wealth with him from. India. 'We are assured 
iu a footnote (p, 2Td) that the^greater part of the allowance ])fnd to him by 
Shuja-ud'Danla, and of the presents received (which amounted in themselves 
lo inoie tinm Es. 20,000 n ycoz) was sjicnt in the relief of Frencli I'efugees; 
and that Eathcr Xavier Tieffeiithaler, the Jesuit, wa® cmplcred by him to 
minister to the needs of poor Christians, who wery assisted ancinmuonsly. 


Stime Notes on the life and work of Gerald Aungier, 
Founder of Bombay, 

‘‘ The City which hr God's assistance is intended to be built,” 

(By U. G. TJ.awlimon, If. A., I.E.S.) 

The early history of the Biiiisb in 'Westpin India has received scant trent- 
ment at the hands of historians. The gieat Sir George Oxinden, and his 
stiii greater suece.= sor, Geralrl Auugier, do not even find a place, among a liost 
of lesser luminaries, in (he Dic.iionarij of Nohonal Biography. And yet ir 
is to the worlc of these fmgottcn umthies that we direelly owe the mighty city 
of Bnmbay, ” Erbs prime iu Indis ”, ns the traveller to flic East sees JjeV 
to-day in bis fir.st glimpse from the s(-eamer'.s bow.s— 

A sea Cybele fresh from Ocean 
Bisiiig, with hci tiara of proud towers, 

At airy distauco. witii uiajt's;ie motion 
A ruier of the waters and (heir po\\erfi. 
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Gerald Atingier rras apparently Lom nt DuUm about 1640, though the 
actual record of his birth has not, as fai as I am an'aie, been traced He 
belonged to one of the gieat Anglo-liish families, oiigiuallv, as his name 
implies, Koiman-Prencli in oiigin His grandfatlier, Francis, had heen 
created hrst Earl of Longford, chiefly as a rerrard foi his ivoih in connection 
with the plantation of Ulster He had married as his first vcife one of the 
Hil dare Fitzgeralds, {whence, possibly, Gerald Anngiei obtained his Christian 
name), and ns his third, ilaigaiet. mdoir of Sir 7ohn Lynne, and sistei-ir 
law of Sir Thomas Hoe, our famous ambas-sador to the court of Jahangii Ht'- 
father, the Hon'ble and Reid Ambrose Aungiei D D , was Hrebeudaiy and 
Ohaiioellor of St Hatneh’s Cathedial, Dublin A relation, Pereival Aungiei 
was a cousin of Samuel Pepys, and was a pay niostei m the Company’s olBce'; 
at Leadcuhall stieet His cousins, the Hangers, weie rich Tuihey Aferchants. 
trading with Aleppo and Smyrna Under these ciiennistnnees, it i? not sni- 
prifiiug that when young Geiald, a cadet, came of age, his flist thought^ 
turned tonards a caieer in the East Doubtless the old dowager stood him 
m good stead, and we find m the minutes for hioveinber 1st, 1661, that he is 
‘ entertained as Factor,’ Sir loseph Ashe and Sir George Smith being hm' 
securities m ,£1,(JU0, and on December iSrh, foliomng he is ' euteitaiiied for 
Smut *' on the piincely salarj'' of £30 pei nnnim In the following Maich he 
sailed on the Ihchard and Martha, in coinpaiiy with Sir GeoFge Oxiiiden and 
his nephew Hcniy In August they arnred ut Johanna, wheie they fell m 
with the Duke of ilailhoroug’h’g fleet, going out to take ovei our new posses- 
*6ion, Bombay, from the Portuguese Sir George deteimmcd to send Gerald 
Aiingier to Goa with the Duke on the Dunlirh He v. as to see that, when the 
troops weie landed, the ship,': should be despatolied with all speed to Suiat, 
in order that they might be loaded with merchandize in time to catch the 
moii«non foi tlieir hotnewaid voyage It speaks Toiuines for the opinion nliicji 
Oxindeu had formed of his young colleague, that he entrusted him nt the 
outset with so delicate a mission It is not surprising, therefore, that we soon 
find Geiald Anngiei a uiemhei of the President's Council at Suiat Two 
years latei occniied a fiuthoi opportunity of sliewuig his metal m anothei 
field On .Tnnnary Oth, lfiG4, nhiJe the factors were engaged on then daiB 
tasks, was bioug-ht us a hot alarm th it Seiagj je giand rchell of Dcccnu 
was within 10 oi la miles of ye tonn ’’ The fac^nr^ might well liavc with- 
drawn with their guod'^ to the fleet at Sually Hole, but our stout Puritan 
ancestors weie cast in a difierent mould ‘‘ It was thoiiHit more liJ.e English- 
Ilian ” mites Sir Gcoigc, “ to make ourselves leadv to defend our lives to the 
ntteinio^t ” The factory was put m a stale of defence, the sailors from 
Swnllj hioughl up four hiass guns and mounted them on tlie roof, and all set 
to milk melting lead and casting bullets The Hogul Govenioi reticated to 
the Castle, leaving the gieat citt, the enijioiium of the East, with oil lis 
stored up wealth, to the nicicy of the Hnrathas 0\iiulen tried to hearten 
the inhabitants lij maiching fhiougli the streets at the head of his little foice 
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of peons, sailors and factors, under two tundred all told, witli flags flying 
and drums beating. On tbe liorrors of tlie ensuing orgie of rapine and plunder 
it is unnecessary bere to dwell. Wlien tbe Mnratba chief tried to extort 
a ransom from the Eactoiy, Sir George “ bidde him Iteepe bis people ont of 
ve range of our guns, else wee would sboote them,” adding “ be should send 
no more messages, and if be did, we would kill ye messenger b’ During tbe 
siege, Gerald Anugier behaved with conspicnons gallantly. He commanded 
a sortie of 20 men, which sallied out to attack a party of about 25 Maratbas, 
who were endeavouring to set fire to a neighbouring building. Had they 
succeeded, they would have rendered the factory untenable. Aimgier charged 
and routed them with heavy loss, bunging in his little force with onl}^ two 
wounded. For four days apd nights the sack went on, and then, at the 
lipproach of a Mogul army, the Marathas vanished as suddenly as they had 
come. For their gallant conduct, the factors were, publicly thanked by the 
3Iognl general : the Company awarded to Sir George a gold medal and ;£200, 
and f GO to Gerald Aimgier. Tom Paine, who was shot in the leg by a Maratha 
arrow during Aungier’s sortie, received £5 extra. 

For the next four or five years, we find Anugier’s name conspicuous in 
ijie routine busiiies® of the Surat Council. Sir George’s health was giving 
way, and on July 14th. 16G9, this great and gallant gentleman passed to his 
long re.st. On the fallowing day he was carried to his last resting-place,- where 
be sleeps, beside his brother Christopher, beneath that imposing and gigantic 
cupola which I described to you in ray paper last year. Around him, in the 
peaceful old cemetery on the haulis of the silver Tapti, lie the bodies of those 
oilier half-forgotten factors, who so well and truh’ laid, at the cost of their 
lives, tlie foundations of the British power in the East. 

Aiiiigier was naturally selected to act as President pending orders from 
England. One ot his first actions was to try and place the affairs of Bombay 
on a sounder footing. The history of that unhappy town had hitherto been 
of a chequered character. First ot all, the Portuguese at Goa, furious at wdiat 
they considered their betrayal by the Home authoiities, placed eveiy conceivable 
obstacle in ihe way of its surrender to tbe Britisb. Sir Andrew Sliipman’s 
unhappy force, waiting to take jiO'-session on tbe island of Anjidivn, bad, 
along- uiili its commander perished almost to a man of malaria and dy.sentciy. 
From 1GG5 to IGGS. the ' Island of Bombay ' dragged out a miserable existence 

a Crown dependency. It wa.s then banded over to the Compniy on a 
quit-lent of -£10 per nnmmi. Sir George O.xindcn had made Captain Young 
Deputy Governor, but ihe garrison, and especially the militarv oflicer.s, dis- 
lii:ed being under Cm control of more merchants, w’bo took a Puritanical view 
oi 1bt‘ir 3'iotous nay of living. Further, Cajitain Yomig bad quarrelled villi 
Ills assistant Mi-, Adams. Jn trying to enter the Adam's apartments, bo 
pushed open a door so violently that he hruisod Mrs. Adams to such an extent 
as to cause her death, though the doctor a.ssortcd that she died of fcvei- ! 
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foung’'! attitude to Auugjer u'as one of open defiance find Anngier tt-t? foiced 
to "0 to Bouitay in person to settle ilie wliole question, Januaiy IfiTO Ho 
arrested Toiing and sent luni tome to England for trial In October of tlie 
same rear, a second ilaiatba raid on Surat convinced Aungiei that tbe ouh 
sound policy was to move tlic bead quarters of tbe Conipanv liodily to Bomliai , 
wbicb, despite tlie opposition of tbe Moguls, be proceeded to do Yet tbe task 
wbicb confronted bun might have well appalled tbe stoutest heart Boiidiay iii 
167ff, can onlj" be described as a death-trap It cousisted of a chain of island-, 
separated at Ingb tide by tbe sea, which, when it leceded, left a mass of evil- 
suielling malarious swamps reeling m tbe tropical Sun These islands ueie 
tbicLlv covered with coconut plantations, and it wap tbe custom to manure the 
tiees by lieaping round them to tbe height of 3 oj 4 feet a species of small 
fish locallv known as “ bucksbaws ”, which, as they rotted, gave off an nitolei- 
able odoui The local wells were poUiiied and brackish, and dliidviug water 
hud 1o be brought all the way from Salsette Tlie inhabitaut? weie I’ortngue'-e 
lialf'Castes, Bhandans engaged in the toddy trade, and Eoli fishenuen, under 
10,000 in all The scanty European garuson consisted of a few bioken-dowu 
and debauched sniloTs and soldiers, for no decent peison could be induced to 
risk his life in such surroundings The moitaiity was feaiful “ Two mon- 
soons were the life oi a man” , to other tiopical diseases nas now added the 
dieaded ” niorte de chine ” or cholera, wlimh hod recently followed the tiadc- 
route from China to Bombay, and the little cemeterv at Meudlmm’s Bomt was 
already full to oveiflouing The town was practiwollv unfortified, and imgbr 
be raided at any moment by the Portuguese, Dutch, nr the local piiate.P who 
aw armed along the coast To the cleansing of these Augean stables Aniigier at 
once appliedliimself He set out from Surat at the end of May 1072, just 
the mousQoii had hrokeu in ail its fmi At fir.4 it was feaied that he ut: 
lost at sea, hut he landed safely on June 7th. stating that no consideration 
could lb veil iiim from lunning the greatest hanaids to seiTe las honorable 
nmstei5 ” It u’as, indeed, an act of courage iii itself to foisake his com- 
fortable quarteis at the Surat factory foi tbe uuspcalvoble iisks of n iiiomooii 
season in Bombay But Aungicr aetuall> remained in B&nib.ir cmitinnoiifh 
till ]G75, and ouh a biief summary of hu, woik can here iie attempted One 
of his first arts was to put the fortifications into a state nf rojiair Jle uas 
only just m time, for in li’ebruary 1G73. Yan Goen, the Dutch Admiral, 
descended upon the island with a fleet, and an army of G,000 nieii To oppose 
these Aiingier could only rai.se 300 Europeans, 400 topassis ”, 500 sepois, 
and 3Q0 Bhandaris armed wrth clubs for the occasion, hut he made such u 
brave show, behaving, in the words of Orme, ” with the calmucEs of a philoso- 
pher and the courage of a ceutimou ” . that the Dutch did not dare to attack 
him Tbe nevt step was to attract rnhabitanf.s To Poiiuguese and Maho- 
mednus alike religion® toleration was uukuowu Ycither Hindus nor 
Parsie could erect places of worship or dispose of their aead according to their 
traditional iites m Bomhay, and the Qazi of Surat (piohahlv more with the 
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ideas of extorting blackmail tlian any else) had jnst issued an edict for the 
demolition of the Iliudu temples. Anngier proclaimed complete religions 
liiierty in Bombay. In 1G71 he entered into a compact ndth the Mahajan of 
the Batiias of Surat, and five years later, n'ith those of Bin. In 1G72 he had 
already won the confidence of the Parsis and allowed them to build their 
first Tower of Silence on hlalahar Hill. In 1C7G he held out similar induce- 
ments to the Armenians. The result of this wise policy was that Indian 
merchants flocked into Bombay, and within a century the population had gone 
up from 10,000 lo 60,000. Special terms were offered to artisans. In 1674, 
Auiigier drew up hi; celebrated Convention witli the inhabitants of Bombay, 
after calling “ a general assembly of the chief representatives of the people ”, 
by wliich he commuted the various feudal tenures under which their lands 
were lield for an annual quit-rent of 20,000 Xeraphuns (£1,666). Abuses sucb 
as forced labour were, abolished, Anngier closely studied the ca'ste-.systeni, 
and made a series of I'emarlcahle propo.sals to the Company. One was that 
” Societies or Pellowships ” (Panchoyats) should be formed among the Hindu 
mercliauts. Another was to the effect that the vaiions ince.s should be repre- 
sented by Chiefs or “ Consuls ”, to act ns petty' magistrnte while ” Moderators 
or Superintendents ” were ajipointed to net as “Arbitrators ” in communal 
disputes. In all these enactments, ns in liis prohibition of cowslaughter in 
the Baiiya quarter of the town. Anngier was much in advance of liis time. 
Other far-sighted proposals included one, anticipating "Warren Hastings by a 
ecnimy, to “ put .some of the nncicnt Bramijiy nu'itfngs into print ”, and to 
bring out English schoolmasters for the cliildren, Tliree law courts were set 
np-~a small Causes Court, a Ooiii-f of Appeal and a Court Martial, but the 
jury .system was not found to be juncticable. Ko enconragement however wn.s 
to be given to “ vexatious suits and contrivances laved by coinmon barristors ”. 
In JG75, the question of sanitation chiefly occupied Anngior’s attention. Tlie 
terrible mortality must be reduced at ..all costs, if Europeans were to liv" 
ilieio. He employed an engineering expej-t to drain the “ drowned lands ”, 
and erected, at a cost of £400, a hospital with 70 beds. He also .started the 
building of Bomba3' Cathedial, (tow.ards which he left 5,000 rupees in his 
will) and picsented it with a beautiful silver chalice, which i.s still preserved 
among its most precious possessions. Anngier was a strict disciplinarian; he 
put down the “ accursed Bombay pnnch-lionses women of bad character 
were impiusonod and fed with bread and water till they are cmbarlred on board 
ship for England; and when a mutiny bjoke out among the troops in 1G74, the 
ringleader, Corpnral Falre, was promptly shot by order of Court Martial. In 
Hm t, Anngier drew U]) a State paper lor the Company, dealing with the 
comtinon and prospects of Boinbaj', which is a document, of the utmost value. 
One of liis la.st act; was the establishment nf the fii'Pt Bi'itish ilint in India: 
it-, tionest coins gave an ciioi'inons imjietus to the Corapany'’s trade. 

But Anngicr’p unquenchable pa-^sion for reform proved too much for his 
coiutitution. orn out by ovcr-noiI:, he laid liis weary body to rest beside 
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tliat of liis foiTiier ciiief in flic old Surat ceraeteiT, on Juno 30tli, 1677, at the 
eai'iv ag'e of 37. Eo is descrihed as ' a cliivah'ic and nitrepid man, a gentle- 
man v,-ell qualified lor governing ’ ; lie mode it his ‘ daily study to advance 
the conij)any’s interest and the good and safety of the people under him 
In the short pei’iod of 8 years he had achieved almost a miracle. “ The 
City which hy Eod’s asnstance is intended to he huilt ", was already arising 
before tnen's eyes; he had given England in India "a more sure, lasting 
foundation than, any nation whatsoever." TVriting nearly half a centuiT 
after his death, says Hamilton, " the name of ilr. Anngier is mucli revered 
hy the ancient people of Svaat and Borahay into this day." Ho por- 
trait of liim has suivived; even his tomb was unmarked until almost the other 
day. Gerald Anngier was not a soldier bent on conquest, hut a plain English 
merchant, who came to India to trade peacefully on behalf of his employers. 
But when molested ondiis lawful occasions, he hit hock and hit hard; where 
he found chaos, he introduced law and order. In a word, his life-work is an 
epitome of the history of the British in India. 


ArrEEDix. 


English. Inhahtants of Bo^nhay, 16S2. 


Company Oifieialfe 

IT 

Freemen ..... 

8 

Naval Officers .... 

IS 

Militaiy Officers & N C. Os. 

31 

vSoldiers 

. ■ . . .112 

Women ..... 

34 

Children 

. 37 


ToT-rn . 25T 


Casualties during the year— 

ifen 12 

"Vronien . 3 

Children 3 


Tot.u, . IS 


" We airived here at the beginning of tlie Eains, and buried, of the 24 
Eassengers which we brought with us, above 20 befoie they were ended ; and of 
our own sliips Coiupany, above 1-5; and had we stayed until tbe end of the 
nest month, October, the rest would have undergone a very hazaidous Fate ". 
Oviugton, Voyage to Suratt (16S9) p. Id. 
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A Treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese. 

(By ilie Rev. H. Heras, S.J., II. A.). 

TJie ' Indian Historical Research Institute \ Si. Xavier's College, Bom- 
ijuv, possesses pliotographs of an agreement betrreen the linghal Emperor 
Aur.ui^zeb and the Portuguese Yieerov Conde de Sao Yieente. This docu- 
inent is still nnhnown to the historians of the Mughal Empire. Copies of eight 
ui'jginal contemporary letters kept in the Portuguese Gover nm ent archives 
enabled me to study all the dealings between both powers prior to this final 
spitleinent. The resnlt of that study is embodied in this paper. 

Erom the perusal of these letters we gather that before the year 1(564 there 
uii-- peace between the Mughals and the Portuguese.^ But all on a sudden 
(ipiieral Ludican (sic) with an army entered the Portuguese territory, under 
th^ preteT-t that the Portuguese -were helping Sivaji, who had some Portu- 
guese captains in his army. This action was naturally considered illegal " by 
tiic Portuguese Yiceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro, who complained about 
tins inroad to Emperor Aurangzeb. He showed nevertheless his willingness 
to come to a mutual understanding.^ By the same time or perhaps a little 
later, hut in any case before March 1665, Maharaja Jai Singh, the general of 
tlic Mughal army, had sent a letter to the Yiceroy.* Again he .seems to have 
uritteu about the same subject before August of "the same year.® "We do not 
know who was tlie envoy that brought these letters to Goa. As regards the 
'efond, we know, however, that he was the son of an old ambassador of the 
^Mughal Emperor to the same Yiceroy, by whom he is called "his intimate 
ii'huid 

lYhnt was the subject of these letters, we may deduce from the answer 
iii the Yiceroy. Jai Singh .seems to have repented the charges oi Ludicau 
against tlic Yiceroy.'^ Moreover he had resented not to receive any congra- 
tulations from the Portuguese authorities after liis arrival in tlie Eeccau.'’ 
The Yiceroy iu his reply assures Jai Singli that he had .sent order.s to all the 
raptains not to help Sivaji, according to Tai Singli’s request.** Moreover he 
Tfniids his icgict of being unable to check llie Poriuguese soldiers who arc in 
Sivaji’s service, and ailiiiiis tliat he would he pleased if Jai Singh punished 
tlicni.'" In fsict Povtugneso soldiers were also in the setwico of other Itings,*’ 
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for instance m the armies cnf Golhonda and Bijapui and even under the- 
Alughal Empeior himself As a matter of fact Erancisco de Melo and Diogo 
de ilelo had mfoimed the Viceroy that the Christian Captain of the ilughaE 
had defended the Portuguese from the calumnies that ireie spread agtnnst 
them ivithout fonndatiou On account of this the Viceroy ivrote a letter to 
the Christian Captain espiessmg his thankfulness Who this Christian 
Captain iras, ire aie unable to say Pinally the Viceiov m his reply to -Tai 
Smgli accuses Lndican himself of having alloved Sivan to pass safe m Ins 
may to Surat P® and nevertheless Ludican, in order to cover his negligcm-'e. 
hlamed the Vacerov foi giving help to the hlaiathas 

As regards the second point the Viceroi does not rejili directlv to Tai 
Singii himself, but informs the latter's envo-\ that he “ had not sent am 
one to msit geneial Maharaja Joi Singh, because it is a custom amdug u' 
that whosoever comes (into these parts) siionld first kee]i the other party 
informed of it In fact, he says tint “ he acted m a smiilai may mith tlie 
Queen Mothei oi AH IdaKa (Ali Adil Shah) '' Such aie the contents i i 
the Viceroy's letters 

The eecoud of these letteis was sent to Jai Siugh through the Jesuit Ei, 
Gainiao Vieira, then Vicar of Bassein The oh-ject of Fi Vieira s iiu.'^sion 
was to congratulate the JIughal geneial on lus success, peihap* ovei Sivaju 
and to settle the affairs hetmeen him and the Viceioy 

Through, the same Ei Vietra, the Viceroy send anothei lettei to 3fir/'i 
Bascanm The object of this letter mas appareiitH to influence through tlm 
Muza the mill of Jai Singh to accept a peace hoiiouiable to Portugal In 
his letter to Jai Singh the Viceroy lias evpiessed Ins misli of .settling a flrni 
peace between the Mughal Empire and the State of Poitug-iiese India ThK 
wish could -wrongly he mteipreted as a sign of weakness Hence the Ticeioi 
emphasizes in his lettei to Miiza Lascaiira that “ me, the Poifugue'^a, aic ueii 
sincere and constant friends of our allies, but know at the same time to 
defend oursehes fiom oiii enemies, ns it has been shown by eypeiieiice ot 
ages" The natural consequence was to induce Tai Singh to settle peace 
with the Poituguese 

The diplomatic mission of Fi Yieua ma’^ he elucidated by the infouin- 
iiou gatlieied fiom the entangled .iccount of Maniuci Tt seems that he 
had special instiuctions fiom tlie AAceioy as rogaids ilm pinspcLtne Munhal 
campaign against Bijapur M.auueci fais that he entcia] <111 wirlikc pro- 
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jiO£ril=.” “ He probiieod llio Raja ”, continues Hniracci, that he "wonid 
manage that the Vieeioy of Goa ^hoailtl give aid to the Hnghals in the acqtii- 
sition of Bijapur, JIauucci dislike this interference of Er. Yieira in the 
war V, ith Bijapur, or at lea.st he says so: — ‘‘ Over and over again I ^old the 
Piuhc that it was not a good thing to enter into such matters, that he had 
much better withdraw to Goa. For the King of Bijapm was a better neigh- 
bour to the Portngnese than the hlughal King would ever he. The latter 
having conquered Bijapur would next, try to talco Goa. The radrc was ]iot 
pleased with my views and complained to the Fajnh so that the Bajah said 
to me one dav, without giving a reason, that I should avoid meeting the 
Padre ’'.'® Ko other information has come to us about Fr. Yieira’s mission. 

The embassy of Fr, Hamiao Yieira to Jai Singh was fully reciprocated 
by the latter, who towards the close of the same year IGGG sent a new ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese Yiceioy. By this time a new Yiceioy had arrived 
iiom the metiopolis. This was Don -Toao Kunes da Ctmha, Conde de Sao 
Yicente. A few days after his landing in Gon, ,Tai Singh’s ainhassador also 
airivcd at the capital of the Portuguese possessions. This was Coje Alaudy 
Mamede (Kwaja Ailaudiu iMuhammad), Tlie counsellors of the Yiceroy 
olq'ected to the fact that the ambassador had not shown his credentials, accord- 
ing to custom. Kevcitheless the Conde received him well, even before his 
lull I'ccovery, for he seems to have been very ill during the voyage. This 
fact alone \va= a sign of liis benevolent feelings towards the Mughal Em- 
peror, and of his wish to continue the old friendship with him. TJiis also is 
evidently manifesfed in the letter of the Yiceroy to Maliavnjah Jai Singh 
given to the arnhassador on his way hack home. Together with this letter 
the ^ icetoy was sending to Jai Singh a portrait of the King of Portugal ” as 
a sign of a&ctrou and friendship,'” 

Kw.aja Allaudin Muhammad had proposed on behalf oE Bnipeior Aurang- 
reh several questions to the Yiceroy. As regards these ([uestions Conde de 
Saj Yicente writes to Jai Singh a.s follows: — I gave him (the arrrhassador) 
my agreenierit to yorrv proposals, as vou will leant from the answer's which I 
am heroin sending you Both the proposals of Aurangzeh and the reply 

of the Yiceroy constitute a document called by us a Treaty, according to the 
Por't ugticse aceeptarice of the word. 

This dorumenl, which is to lie found in the Archives of the Portuguese 
Government at Pangiiu (idre/tn'o da SerrcUitia Gcral do Govrr/io'j, J’azr.i c 
7 rntndo'^, .To. 2, Alin dr 171d-77dl>, folirn IjTt-JdS, ennsict? of two ]>a|j;es 
IGj ■< 12 inches, in a pretty good stale of preseix-ntion, eveepiing the cornere. 
These pages ucro foimoily hound across the middle, io that each formed 
Ivo pages of the volume; hut now the binding being worn ont. they are 

*' Mr.micci, Sform do .1/ogor, TT, p, 142-3. 
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rletacbed and almost divided into t^vo ^I\t ilie erea^es. One of the pages bears 
-the treat}- in Persian, and the other in Portuguese, liotii beautifullr -n-ritten in 
- good hand and pretty dark ink. Both pages must l)c eonsidered the original 
of the dncuTuent, as both bear the signatures of the Yiceroy and of the ambas- 
sador, as n-ell as the iinprossion of the seal of the latter. Two copies of the 
same, one in Portuguese and the other in Persian were most likely sent to 
Jai Singh. 

In the same jirchives, Pazcf c I'yatadox, No. 1. Avn rJe 1571. folio, 51, 
there exists, a copy of the Portuguese original, with the following title: — 
Capitulacoe.s de Alguns Oousns Asseutadas Euti'e 0 Coiide de Sao Vicente 
Yrey da India, e El Key, Por hleyo de Sen Embaixador No Anno de 1G6T 
The treaty was most likely .signed in the beginning of this year. 

The questions of the Mughal Emperor and the amswers of the Yiceroy 
are given in the original in two celnmns, corresponding to each other. So 
we shall give them here, first in Persian, then in Portugue'^e, and finally 
■translated into English.*® The translation it made straight from the Per- 
sian though it has also been compared with' the Portuguese original. 


The Persian Original, 
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The Portuguese Ongirtal. 

Proposta da=! Couzns approzentadas Eeposta qua fa? o Conde de Sao 
poT-Ooje Alaudi Jlamede, Em- Ticente YE.ey e capitao <'eral da 

haixador dEI E^y Gram Mogor, India, a proposta atras. 

sao as mesmas qne o dAt> Eiu- 
liaixador hauia prosposto, por 
parte de ilirza Baza /jaessinga. 

General do dito Ecy. 



u 


1 °. 

Quando se comprarem fazendas 
nas terras dos Portuguezes, por 
parte dBl ITogor, nao pagarao 
■dereitos n^m se pora impedimeuto a 
ellas, antes llie darao fodo o fauor, e 
liberdade. 


2 °, 

Toda a pessao qne for rebelde, e 
nlenantado contra a Coroa do diio 
Eey, Ibe nao darao lugar os Portn- 
guezes debaiso de sen aiuparo,. e o 
iratarao como proprio alevantado dEl 
Eey do Portugal. 

3 °. 

Que do parte, a parte liaja concor- 
rencia rle Vizitas, e Cartas por Via 
de Euibaisadores, e Enuiados para 
baud' mayor firmeza, e augmento na 
amizade de a'nibos os Estados, e que 
assistira sompie hu Einbaixador na.s 
terras dos Portiiguezes por parto do 
dito Eey, o qnal sera lespeitado nel- 
las coin toda a bonra, e Cortczia, con- 
foirae a grandesa do mesmo Eey, 
para pvocurar, e dar expediente 
negocios de nmbos os Estados para 
ipie nao baja diffcrencn, na amizadc 
alelles. 

iVao sejao tornados os orfaos dos 
vassallos do dito Eey, ass}' mouros 


IV 

Que quando se offereca algua oc- 
casiao de Se comprar algua curiosi- 
dade, on regalo pera a pessoa dEl 
Eey ifofi-or se Ibe fnrn toda a boa 
passagem, e o mesmo se espera dEl 
Eey ifogor, quando se oiffereca outro 
semelbante, pera se maudar a El Eey 
ineu Sor, e euiquanto ns mais fazen- 
das serera izentas de dereitos Se em- 
prejuizo da fazenda Eeal, e rendi- 
uieiitos das Alfandegas de ambos os 
Eeys. 

2 °. 

Qne me confornio em tudo sendo 
as pe.ssoas naturals Vassallos dEl 
Eey Mog'or, a Eebeldes contra sua 
Coroa, e o mesmo se fara da parte dEl 
Bev Mogor. 

V O 


• 3 °. 

Que me confornio euque assista 
reciprocamente Embaixador, Enuia- 
dOj on assistente, que parecer mais 
couueniente, as materias que se 
tralarem, e que igualniente sojao 
re^peitados, e tratados com toda a 
boiira, e Cortezia. 


4 °. 

Que a noPsa Eelligiao nao permite 
fay.er pbiistuos por forca, c a 



como gentios,. e que os iirio faeao 
cliristaos por forca. 
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respeito maiidarey as ordens que* 
forem necessarias, pera se nao fazer 
0 conirario, mas fazoudosse cluistaos 
Yoluntariauiente senao entTecaiao- 
por nienku cazo, e se Ilzes dara to’do 
0 faiior G amparo 

(Signature and seal as in tlic Persian original.) 

The ISnglisli Translation. 

The Written Document of the Treaty rrith, Faraimhi. 


The treaty of the Eing of Mughals 
Alimgir through Mohmad Alla- 
udin, the emroj’ of the Mughal 
Eing, during the lime of the Greue- 
ral Mirza Pioja Jai Singh, is given 
here in full detail. 

First. 

At times when (people) from the 
iJugJml Eing mish tf; buy any pro- 
perty in the Idugdoni of Farangian, 
there should he no onstom-duty or 
hindrance, and if necessary they 
should be helped and it should he 
given free. 


Second. 

Farangian should not protect 
(pardon, fit.) in their lungdom a man 
who rebels against ihe Mughal Eing, 
and should consider him as a rebel 
against the Portugal King. 

Tliird. 

There should be communication 
between the two parties through 
envoys (aud letters. PoiC), In 


The reply to the said envoy by Eondi 
San Vist, Yaisri and Captain Jaal' 
is given here in detail. 


First. 

At a time when (people) from the 
MDrghal King buy any precious 
thing as a present for the Mughal 
King only, enstom-dx^ty should not 
be charged. In the same way in the- 
Mughal Kingdom when we buy any 
present for the King, our master, the' 
same thing should be done by them. 
To let off some goods duty free, 
causes deficit iii the custom treasury 
on both sides. 

Second. 

Accordingly I consented to this, 
that if the subjects of the Mughal 
proved disloyal (rebels) against him, 
we shall not protect them ; in the 
same way the Mughal King should 
bobave. 

Third. 

I agree to this clause. The am- 
bassador or the GuYoy or the man in 
charge will be treated with honour 



order to inake tb-Eir friendsliip firm, 
a person, from tlie Mngtinl King 
Blioultl be sent to the kingdom uf 
I^arangian. He i? to lie treated with 
royal honour, befitting iiim and he 
will look after the (State) affairs so 
that there may not be any breach in 
onr friendship. 

Fourth. 

Fhe orpimns of the subjects of the 
ilnghal King, though Hey may he 
Hindoos or Mohmedans should not he 
converted to Christianity by force. 


oc 


and respect befitting Inm in accord- 
ance to the rules made by the Kings, 
Both the partie.s should tinat them 
with respect and honour. 


Fourth. 

In onr religion it is not allowed to ' 
convert (any one) by force. I will 
issue orders that (they) should not he 
made Caristnno fChristiauB) by force 
and opfuession, but if they embrace 
onr religion spontaneously and wil- 
lingly, they will not he handed over 
to rou, and will be treated kindly. 


IfHinriii 
Alianain, 
The Eon of 
Snid, Blofluung 
to liie World 
Like a Happy 
iilpinlnfr, 


By order o£ Kino- Aliingir thisdocu- 
meut 13 wiitten and the KarangT have 
.igieed to his proposals. 


0 C Yi?evre 
Kondi Faisri of. 
High Position 
ilohmad. 


Two of the four articles of this trea'^ are of great historical importance, 
ri;., tile second and the fourth. 

By the second tile Portuguese Yiceroy promises not to help in any wav 
any rebel subject of the Mnglial Emperor. Evidently the petition of Aurang- 
yoh points to Sivaji, Wlien the petition was entnisred to the care of Kwaja 
Allaudin, Sivaji had just escaped from lii.s prison at Agra, KaturaUy the 
rebellious conduct of Sivaji in the Deccan nas then a galling nightmare 
to the Emperor, who wanted at least to be sure that the Poriuguese would 
not lender help to him in any way. This he obtained by the promise of' 
Conde de Sao Vicente: — “ If the subjects of the Moghal King proved dis- 
loyal against him, we shall not proiect them ”, 

Tlie fourth article is even more interesting. Avrangzeh demands that 
“ the orphans of the subjects of the Mnghal King, wlicther they be Hindoos- 




lor MuliaiiimiidaiiSj slioiilcl not be eoJiTeried to Christianity by forre.” Wliat 
was the canse of inserting thie proTisinu into a purely political treaty? An 
event narrated by itanncci giTes a suitable I’eply to this qn&stirm. At the 
time of the advance of Jai Singli tlo'ongh the Deccan, jrtst before commenC' 
ing tie Dijapizr ranipaign (bj the nriddle oi 1665), the Hindoos of C'hanal 
(Chanl),” says Manncci, “ came to complain to Ttajah Jai Singh that the 
PortnguesB rvere seizing forcibly the sons of the Hindoos and maldng them 
Christians. This made the Ilajah angry, for he teas zealous in the Hindu 
faith, and he made preparations to send a force against Chau-al This 
force rvas none the less never despatched. Hor in the meantime Pr, Damiao 
Vieira reached Jai Singh’s comp and iTanucei could a.seertain through this 
Tather, the truth of thnt charge against the Portuguese. ‘‘ I spoke to the 
Eajah, and pointed out to him that there rvas no occasion for the Hindoos of 
Charval to complain, since rvhat the Portuguese were doing hod certainly 
fieen going on for a hruidred years; nor did they mahe Christians of anyone 
but orphans who had no relations forthcoming,”-^ 

This exjilanation undoubtedly appeased a little ihe anger of Jai Singh. 
Aevertheless he wanted to he sure that not even these ornhans were forcihlv 

X • 

converted. Hence tins demand was made to the Viceroy, through the Mughal 
aTubassador, 

The reply of Conde de Sao Vicente, after stating the dogmatic principle 
that '■ in our religion it is not allowed to convert (anyone) by force pro- 
mises to issue new order on the subject. Anyhow “ if they embrace onr re- 
ligion willingly, they will not be Landed over to you.''" These two clnu.ms 
outline the whole religious policy of the Portuguese in India."" 

How, Kwaja Allandin was ‘‘ the envoy of the Mughal Hing ”, as we 
read in the heading of the treaty itself, not of Itajah Jrd Singh. The same 
treaty reads : — “The ti'efliy of tlie King of Moghuls Alimgir (Alamgir Aninng- 
zeb) through Mohamad Allaudin ; and as such the treatj^ was signed and seal- 
cil by the ambassador. Accordingly Auinngzeb agreed that those of his sub- 
jects, either Hindoos or MiihainmadanB, who willingly wished to become 
Christians could he baptized. Such liberal concession seems quite new in 
the histoi-y oi Auraiigzeh, who has always been depicted as a bigoted Muslim. 

It is giatifying indeed to levise thus the chnraoter of this Emperor. 

Togotliur with fhis treaty Xwaja Allandin Muhammad was given a letter 
of the Viceroy to the Mughal Emperor himself. In the Pangim Archives 
there is a translation of this lefier into Portuguese. From this Portuguese 
transl.aiiuii the following one in English h,aH been made, 

“ The amhassudor of your general manifested to me the great sympathy 
uiih which you reg.arded the doings of fhe King my Lord; and I have 
resolved fn return this Idndness by assuring you of the interest which I myself 

V, ft- n, p. 142-3. 

VI, Herns, Ihc Decay of f?ic Porlvpitexc Doinr h) Dirlio, J. 3, H. S., I, p. S2-4, 



mtB all my Indian power take in tie increase of your greatness. Tie am- 
bassador will tell you the rest ns well as all my designs. Please inform iim 
as soon as possible in what I might help and serve you with all niy heait 
and with due sympath 3 -. Since I have communicated with the ambassador 
on eyerything, tliis note is onl^y meant to show my good will to you, and lo 
declare that you niaj'' he sure ol having in your ambassador a very faithful 
servant. Pfe by liia well reasoned exposition to me persuaded me to iiudertahe 
the most difficult enterprise in the world. May God protect you, January 
10th, 166T. The Conde T, Pey.’'”== 

We do not Iniow what was this “most difficult enterprise " mentioned 
by the Viceroy at the end of bib letter. From a second letter of his to 
AurangzeL. which will soon he quoted, we deduce that it was a sea campaign 
“ which however ended in failure Was it perhaps a campaign agminst 
the fleet of Sivaji? 

Auniiigzeh seems to have been very p]ea'=ed wltli this letter and the 
treaty' of alliance witli the Portuguese 1 iceroA'. In fact his armies in tlui 
Deccan were then much vexed by Sivaji and his Marathas: and it was a 
sort of relief to find those powerful friends in Sivaji's neighbourhood roa(iy 
to help the Mughals against the ilarathas. VeiT soon indeed they fulfiUei! 
their promise, as we ‘■hall see from the following lette]' of Coude de Sao 
Vicente. The fact is that the Mughal Emperor again sent Ewaia Allandin 
Muhammad as his amliassador with a letter to the Viceroy, This letter is 
unfortunately lost, But the Viceroy's reply is to he found in the Pangim 
Archives. We bhall give here an English translation of the t.ame. It will 
disclose how faithfully the Porhiguese Viceroy was cariying out hi': pvomi'.e 
to help the Aluglials agninst his enemies. It runs a? follow.^; — 

“ Tour Majesiy’^ letter readied me through the ambassador Caje Allaudy 
Maiuede and I gave it its due consideration, not oiili' because it came fioiii 
pur Majest}-, hut lor the special favours which yunr Majesty granted nn^ 
therein. Moreover your ALijesty was so good as to malm peace witli my 
sovereign under those coiiditious wluch are neces.saii' to keep up and 
strengthen 3’oiu' old friendship. As soon as Your Majestr mtormed me that 
your Majesty’s victorious aimy commanded b3’ the generous and forlunate 
luince Sultan Mazama, (Muazmm), Tour Majesty’s son, ^ entered Deccan, T 
oSered to help the prince; for one who pledges his own life does not inok to 
what will follow. I had to inform yow Majestj-, how as^ soon as I, sur- 
rounded by many valiant captains and soldiers, reached the East, I succeeded 
in taking possesMon nt the sea. I ordered my navy to enter China and flien 
compelled the King ot Golkanda (Golkonda) to come to terms. Moreover such 
was our jmwer on the Malabar Coast that no ship would dare to cioss that 
sea; and the Canara (die King of) retired to those mountains, experiencing 
the seveiiU- of wv '^word, without any possibility for li? v.T-Mds to sail 



-iibi'oad. Tliei'e is famine in Arabia as the gates .of Cauara and the straits 
aie taken (by my ships). I have sent some of my vessels to Mecca; to the 
i'ersian Son, under the valiant general of the navy^ might\- ships went; so 
that fust as Your Majesty is the lord ol the Eastern countries, so my sovere- 
ign is the sovereign of all the seas. This being tbe case, if your Majesty 
would only unite with my sovereign, nil will come under vom' snbnh^sion. 
hroLapted by my conscience, I thought of informing Yoni' Majesty’s ambas- 
sador of this, at the same ti]ne reminding AYur Majesty of the vast sum that 
I spent last year to cany oiit by sea the great enterprise, which however 
ended in failure. Hence I wrote to tbe prince and told the ambassador to 
disclose to you all my de.signs, so that A" our Majesty may be well served 
and I may deserve tbe esteemed favours of yonr Majesty. As regards what 
Yonr Majesty informed me of about Sivaji, the ambassador will communicate 
to yonr Majesty all that I have told him on this subject. May God protect 
the Eoyal Person of Tour Majesty and prosper j-ou -with His Divine Grace.” 


■Goo, IS May, 166S. 


“ The Condb Y. BEy.’''-h 


This letter of the Portuguese Viceroy to the Emperor Ani’angzeb re- 
'giiires some short comnients. 

The description of the Portuguese power in the East is simply an empty 
boast. A person ignorant of tbe history of the East would natui’ally thin!: 
that that Empire was even more powerful than the modern British Empire. 
From Arabia to China the strength of their arms seems to he felt; yet 
prescinding from the sea power, their sphere of influence on the continent 
seems to have been yrtj limited. Yet tbe intention of tbe Yiceioy seems to 
have been to impress the maritime power of Poriugol upon the mind of the 
Mughal Emperor. In fact some years after, on March 12th, 1G78, the Gover- 
nor of Goa could write to Tauaji Bunia, Avaldar of Yinguria on behalf of 
Sivaji : “In the seas of India no vessels maj' sail witliout charters of this 
-government, as settled by old laws and customs 

Tlie letter also records the ofteriug of help on the part of the Portuguese 
Viceroy against Sivaji. A few months after the above treaty was signed, 
Mirza Jai Singh bad been replaced by Prince Muazzam, the third son of tlie 
Emperor, who arrived at Aurangabad in May, 1607."'' The Conde at once 
offered his seivices to tbe new viceroy against Sivaji, But the indolent 
prince seems to have had iio interest in emshing the iMaratha chief. The 
fact is that peace was made between Sivaji and Aurangzeb in the month of 
March, 1 ( 168 . This perhaps w.as the news communicated by Am-angzeb to the 
Poituguc,-e Viceroy and referred to by tbe latter in bis reply. 

Ap., Iso. B. 

Ap., No. 9. _ _ 

C/. SnTkaT, 7list'>Tv of .-l«rang:el/, IV, p. 9a. 


Ai' a matter of fact t]ie Viceroy himself had also settled peace irith 
'Sivaji some mouths before. After a series of pourparlers and embassies that 
.commenced on July 15th, Sivaji sent to Goa one Sacopanta empowered 

to settle the clauses of the treaty ndth the Viceroy; a thing which was 
happily done on December 5ihj 1GG7, one year after the treaty' between the 
Viceroy and Auraugzeb was signed. Sacopanta accompanied by the Jesuit 
Vr. Goncalo Martins, as the Viceroy’s ambassador, at once proceeded to 
Uaygar"^ where Sivaji finally ratified the treaty on December llth. 

One year had not elapsed when Conde de Sao Vicente died on hTovember 
.ICth, 1668.-“ 


APPENDIX. 

Docn-ments nsed- for the prcccdin/j paper. 

jSfo 1. A letter of the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Casfi’o to the Mahainja 
Jai Singh, Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan. Goa, Jlareh Slst, 1666. 
Feir FtbirtAos, No. 2, folio 36. 

Xo 2. A letter of the same Portuffuese Viceroy to the Christian Captain 
of the ilughal army. Goa, March Slat, 16G5. Ihid. 

Xo 3. Another letter of the same Viceroy to Maharaja Jai Singh. Goa, 
August 22nd, 16G5, Ihid., folio SS. 

.Xo ,4, A letter of the same Viceroy to Mirza Lascarim. Goa, August 22nd, 
1CG5 Ibid. 

.No 5. A letter of the same Viceioy to the ambassador of Jai Singh. Goa, 
August 22nd, 1GG5. Ibid. 

.No G. A letter of the same Viceroy to Maharaja Jai Singh. Goa, December 
17th, IGGG. Ibid., folio 49. 

.No 7, A lette]' of the same Viceroy to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. Goa, 
January 19th, 1667. Ibid., folio 51. 

.No 8. A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Emperor 
Aurangzeb, Goa, May ISth, 16CS. Ibid.^ folio S5. 

No 9, A letter of tbe Governor of Gon to Tanaji Bama, Avaldar of Vingnida. 

Goa, Mareh 12th, 1678. Ibid., folio, 14. 

Mo 10. A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Sivaji, 
Goa, December 5th, 1G67. Ibid., folio 73, 

No 11. A treaty of peace .settled between Siva]i and the Portuguese Viceroy 
Cojide de Sao Vicente. Gon, December 5ih, 1CC7. Pazes c Trata- 
don, No. 2, folion 160-2, 

Cl. Pissurieoc.ir, Sldvaji, p. lC-18. 
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” CJ. Pi.ssuricnc.ir, op -H., p. 7. 
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Materials for the Study of the Early Relations of the 
East India Company with Burma. 

(B^ Piofessor D G E Hall, M A , I E S ) 

DiUil leceutly He mam source of mfoimatioii used bv -n-riters for ilie 
liistoiT of Aujrlo-Buiraese relations up to the reign of Alaungpaya (1"52-G0) 
has been Alexander Daliymple’s Oiiental Repertory, a collection of papei^^ 
ranging from tianscriptions of rvhat inny strictly be termed original docu- 
ments to rrhat are tai leinovcd from suck a category, and dealing mainly mtb 
British enterpiise in countries from India to China during parts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Of the lltS pages of this uorh some 2'j& 
are concerned mth Bumia but of these by fai the greater number relates 
solely to the period 1753-1763 The earlier period, limrevei, receives general 
treatment in Halrymple’s own ‘ Lettei concerning the Hegiais Expedition', 
written in 1759, and incorporated in the hist volnnie of the work Also m 
the second volume aic to be found ibe documents oi the Eleetwood and Bowyear 
missions to Bnriiia m 1095 and 1097 respectively, and I should here mention 
that Haliymple did not gam access to these until many 3'eais after he wrote 
his brief account of Auglo-Bnrmese lelations, which, as I have alieady stated, 
is to be found in his ' Letter concerning the Heg-iai? Expedition ‘ 

In this ‘ Letter writing of the period 1769-1744 rii Anglo-Buimese rela- 
tions, Dairymple makes the following statement “ There is hardly any Infoim- 
ahon to he obtained horn Public Records diiimg this Period, so that I hare 
scarce been able to collect anj- thmg wortliy Attention, from the Records of 
almost a Century ” " Non hie siiinraai) of the infoimation that he Uach 
succeeded in extracting fiom what he calls “ jniblic records occupies exactly 
four pages of his magniuu opus,’ and so far as actual historical facts are con- 
cerned, coulaiiib nothing definite eailier than 1680 All the facts given 
therein, with the exception of what is leported as meie heaisay, can be easily 
traced to then- sources in the records of Eoid St George, Madras 

Concerning the period previous to 1680 Dairymple hazaided uhat I 
btiongly suspect to have been nothing nioie than a huge guess “In the 
beginning ot the I7th Century ”, he wintes, “it appears, both English and 
Dutch, had cciiisidemhle Commerce in the Bniiighmah Doiiiimons, the Engh-U 
bad Establishments at Syrian, at Prom, at Ava, and on the holders of Chin i , 
probably at Praiuoo,'' the Dutch, by an Insciiption in Teutonic Chaiacteis. 
lately found at Hegrais, on the Tomb of a Dutch Colonel, who died 111 1607, 

' \ mprint of tins ]iortioii of the work vas jjublisliPi'i Iji tlie Saporjiitoiuleiit Goicrc- 
meat Priiitniiz and , Barnia, ItTneoon in 102G 

^Oriental Jtupcrtori 1, p IOj 

= Zl.id, 1, pp KW 
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^ippear tlieii to liaye had Possession of that Island, of -n-hich the ISFatives are 
said to have an obscure Tradition. On some dispute with the Buiaghmali 
Oovemmentj the Dutch threatened {if they did not even attempt) to hiinp; 
in the Chinese ; This very justly gave umbrage to the Buraghinah, who imiue- 
/liately turned hoth English and Dutch out of his Dominions; many years 
elapsed before the English could obtain leave to retiu'n ; and the Dutch never 
were readmitted.”® TTe are not given the slightest hint of the soiu'ce from 
which Dalrymple obtained this information. Most of it is so fantastically 
false that it would he interesting to Icnow who invented it. A few facts will 
show how much reliance can he placed upon it. 

Although the East India Company’s Agent at Masniipatam sent two fac- 
loi'Sj Heniy Eorrest and John Staveley, to the city of Pegu in 1617 to receive 
the estate of a Company’s servant, Thomas Samuel, who had died there after 
having been captured by the Burmese at the siege of Chiengmai, the Coni- 
pany established no factories m Burma until 1647, Late in that year Fort 
St. G-eorge planted the fu’st English factory in Burma, with Thomas Breton 
as its chief, at Syriam, then the chief port o.f the country. In the following 
■'•ear Syriam opened a branch at Avo. A short period of high hopes and profit- 
able transactions was suraraorily brought to an end by the oiitbreah of tbe 
'fir.st Angle-Dutch war in 1652, and the financial and other embarrassments of 
the Company at home during the CromwelJiau regime caused the abandon- 
ment of both factories in 1656. hTo further attempts to reopen English fac- 
tories m Burma were made until 1G80, the year in which the Dutch East 
India Company vacated the country. 

The explanation of Dalrymple’s ignorance of these facts is not far to 
seek. The Port St. George records, which apparently were his sole source 
of authentic information regarding English enterprise in Burma, are ex- 
tremely detective, so far as the seventeenth century is concerned, and parti- 
cularly for the period from 1639. the date of the foundation of the Fort St. 
George faclory, to about tbe year 1680. Probably for this period they were 
little better in Dalrjinple’s day. Of the three series of collected documents, 
which together form tlm Eactoiy Records of Fort St. George for this period, 
only one small bunch of Coimultations, extending from 'March .“list 1655 to 
December 4tb of the same year, covens any part of tbe time during wliich tbe 
East India maintained stations in Burma. Tbe series of Letters Despatched 
■ loes not begin until 1661, and tlmt of Letters Received not until 1672 Dn- 
like its neigbboiir in Siam, and most of the other Englisli factories in the 
Jsasl, tlie Ppgu faidnry , ns the Syriam and Ava ventures are collectively called 
in tlie contemporary records of Die Company, never had sufficient records to 
justify their collection and pi eservation a.s ,a .special serios in the Company's 
archives. Or perhaps the CempanyT almost complete loss of interest in 


' Op Cit. Supra, I, p, £15 



Purma after tlie sig’Jial failure of its factories tliere caused tlie \itter ueglect 
of their uieajjre records. The many references to this factory' from which it 
is possible to piece together a fairly coherent account of its history, are almost 
entirely to be found in the Company's Original Correspondence, that great’ 
collection of docmnents originating at any place between England and Japan, 
and extending over the period 1B03-170S, which in Dalrymple’s day, as now,, 
could only be consulted in' London. 

Even there we hare Furprisiugly little direct evidence to go upon, ^”ot 
one of the letters sent by the Agent and Council of Fort St. George to the 
Legu iactory has survived, Onl)'- four letters, originating in Burma dni'ing- 
the factory's existence, are now extant. Three of these — 0. C. T7os' 20oS, 
20G9 and 2343 — are summarised in Sir William Poster’s English Factories in 
India; the fourth, 0. C. l\o. 2507, a prrvate letter, dated November 6ih lOoo. 
from the notorious William Jearsey, then chief at Syriam, to Samuel 
Sambroolv, a friend of his family, in England, i.s of slight importance, and 
does not appear in Foster’s calendar. We have therefore to rely for inost 
of onr information upon tlie I'eferences to affairs in Burma, happily frequent, 
to be found in the corre.spondence of Fort St. George with ilasuEpatam, Surat 
or London. One or tvo scattered references lie in ohscmity in the Java Papers, 
which are not calendared in the “ Engli.sh Eactories in India ”, but I have dis- 
covered none of any importance. This is surprising, when one remcmbor.s tliat 
the Coa.st and Bay factories in India were snbordiiiaie to the Java factory 
throughout the first half of the .seventeenth century. 

Before passing on to tire next period of Anglo-Bnrmese relations it i.s 
interesting to note that for the mission of Forre.st and Staveley to Pegu in 
1G17 we have, in addition to the Original Correspondence, a further source 
of information in a paper, written in 1C23 by William Jlethwold, then just 
rotni’ued from Masulipatam, where he had served four years as Agent of the- 
Company's factory.'' It i.s entitled " delations of the Eirigdome of Golchonda, 
and other neighbonring nations within t.he Gulfe of Bengala, Arrecan, Pegu, 
TannasEcry, etc., and the English Trade in tbo«e parts'", and was published' 
bv Purchas in 1G2G in the fifth vohime of his monumental woiL. This volume, 
ns its slightly variant title — Pui'chas, ITis Pilgrimage — suggests, is of a 
different type from its predece.ssors, consisting, as it does, of Piirchns's own 
Biirvey of all the papers published in the earlier volumes. Modem puLlisheiS' 
have not considered it worth repiinting, and hence, unfortunately, 
Methwoid’s paper is comparatively inaccessible and .scarcely known. - It would 
be a useful service to historical scholarship for someone to take up the task 
of bringing out a welLedited reprint of tins extremely interesting and valu- 
able paper. 

* Ten years Inter in 1033 he became President of Bur, at, and in 1030 Deputy Governor 
of tlic Comi'aiiy. 
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Wlieu -ill. IGSO Sir Strepisliam iraster at Madras renpeiied neg’otiations 
Tvitk tlie Court of Ava in tlie Jiope of re-establisliing an Euglisli Factory in 
3urma, we enter upon a new period of Anglo-Burraese relations lasting until 
flip destnrction of tke old Syriam factory in 1743. TKe materials for tke 
li'jstory of tills pliaae axe mainly to lie found in tlie Fort St. George records. 
Such of tliesy tis relate to Burma at this time do not fom a separate series, 
since the English factor}’’ at Syriam uever had an official existence as a Com- 
pany’s station, and hence maintained no records of its own. As most of the 
Fort St. George records corering the period 1G72-1710 have now keen printed, 
with adet^nato indexes tn each volume, the difficulties of the searcher have 
fieeu considerably reduced from what they must have been in Dalrymple’s 
time. From 1710 until Professor Dodwell’s excellent Calendar of Madras 
Pecords begins in 1740, the Press Lists of Ancient. Pecords in Foil: St. George 
provide a somewhat inadequate indication of the ’whereahouts of the mate- 
rial. A’'ot only, however, are their notes on the contents of the documents 
for from satisfactory from the point of view of the searcher for inl'ormiition' 
about the Company’s relations with Burma, hut they have the added disad- 
vantage of Inching that most necessary aid to research, an index. 

One important omission in the Fort St. George records is to be noted. 
Dnlrymple, writing of Fleetwood’.s mission to Ava '^1095) in his Letter 
concerning the Ivegrais Expedition”, gives the following explanation of his 
inaVility to treat oi it in deiail: llie Jonnial of his Transactions was 
tran.=initted to Europe in iB97, and I have not been able to meet any detail of 
them.” These documents he afterwards discovered in the India House, and, 
as I have already mentioned, they appear in the second volume of tlie Oriental 
Pepertory along with the Instructions issued by Governor Nathaniel Higgin- 
son of Fort St. Geoige to Thomas Bowyear upon his subsequent mission to 
Burma in IC97. MCiat I think must be the original M.S. copy of these docu- 
ments IS nnw in Volume IS of the Factory Peoords Mi.sccllaneoii', at the India 
Office. This volume is eutitlod “Letters, Instructions, Journals, etc,, in 
Mr. Francis Bowyenr’s Mission from Fort St. George to Pegu and Cochin 
Chma, May 1G95 — Sepiember 1G97”, a misleading title, since Fleetwood’s' 
diary and the other doenments relating to his mission in 1(19*5 occupy the 
major portion of the volume, and the Bov year who went to Cocliin China, 
nnd Bninm appears always as Thomas Bowyear in the records of Fort St. 
Gcoi'gc, 

The ncgotialiniis which Sir Strermsham Ma.ster as Governor of Fort St, 
George in'^tituied with the Court of Ava in 1080. cotifiuued intermittently 
for nearly twenty year^. They never resulted, however, in the official opening 
of factorie.s in tlie country. Ever since it« nliandmniieiii in the dav.s of 
Cromwell, the Sjuiaui factoi'v had been the conslani resort of private traders, 
chiefly from Masulipalam. vho took advantage of Burmese mnoiauce or com- 
plaisance to iimke USD of the privileges originally gmuted by the Burnieso 
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autliorities to tlie Compan}’. As a result of the reopeuiug of relations bet- 
Tveen Port St. George and Ava the Company’s control over this prirate trade- 
was tightened; and although the Directors at home flatly refused to allow the- 
resumption of official trade witli Burma, miicli licence was granted to its 
servants to exploit the trade of the country on their own account, Govemor 
fiiathaniel Higginson, and, later, Gulston Addison, the hrother of the essayist, 
were deeply involved in the Burma trade. The former’s private commitments 
in connexion with this trade -were one of the main reasons for the despatch oi 
both the Fleetwood and the Bowyear missions. The latter was chief director 
of a ‘ Pegu Joint Stock the affairs t)f which had to he wound up as a result 
of his death in 1709' only thirty days after the arrival of the notice of his- 
appointment as Governor of Fort St. George. It is interesting to note that 
the measures taken hy Fort St. George from ICSO onwards to develop its trade 
with Bnima resulted in Madras becoming, before the end of the eeventeenlh 
century, the chief centre of Burmese trade in India, a position previousl}" 
held by Masulipatam. 

« 

The control of Madras over the activities of the private traders in Burma 
was nominally maintained from 1697 onwards hy the appointment from time 
fo time of .a Chief of the Affairs of the English Nation ” from among these 
people themselves. In the twenties of the eighteenth century, when shiji- 
Lmilding became an important industry at Syriam, patronised for a time 
by the Company, the Compan 3 '’s agent there was given the title of “llesi- 
dent He assumed responsibility for all shipbuilding operations conducted 
there on behalf of the Company, But he W'as not in the strict sense a Com- 
pany’s seivant: be received no actual salary, and always appears in the 
Company*', records classed as a free merchant. He was really a private 
broker, specially commiFsioned by the Company; and before appointment he 
liad to pay down a large sum of security money. He and his predecessor, 
the “ Chief of the Affairs of the English Nation ” were permitted to use the 
old factory site and hoist the English flag. Factory buildings therefore were 
maintained throughout this period hy the private traders at their own ex- 
pense, and the Company, though unwilling to adventure as a trader on its 
own account in Burma, maintained some sort oi n foothold in the country 
through its control of the private trade between Madras and Syriam. In 
1743 rebellious Talaings burnt the Syriam factory to the ground, and 
.fonathan Smart, the last llesi'clent, withdrew from the country' shortly after- 
wards. The factory was never reopened. After the collapse of llic Talaing 
attempt to set np an independent kingdom in Lower Biuiua, when the settle- 
ment ol the country under the victorious Alaungpaya dpiasty rendeied 
possible tile lesumption of trading opeiations on a bigger Fcale thau pie- 
viously, Euglisli relations uith Burma entered upon their more modem 
phases. And coiisicleiation of these is beyond the fcojic I liiive allowed myself 
in tins paper. 
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Englisli Archives m Burma. 

(By a. E. Harvey, B.A., I.C.S.) 

1824—52. 

Britisli rule exleiided over Aratan {under tLe G-evernmeiii of Bengal), 
and Teuassorim (under tlie Governroeut of Tndhi). IV^eitlier coiTesponded iritli 
the other and there are no common records. Letters from both are preserved 
in the Calcutta Offices, hut the bulk are at Akjab and Moulmeln. The Ara- 
kan records at Akjmh consist of nearly 200 volumes M.S. papers ; the only 
print is a poor and slender production entitled ” Precis of the Old Pecords 
iS23-4 of historical interest in the Office of the Commissioner of Arakan 
pnhl. Superintendent, Grovernment Printing, Eangoon, 1922. The 'Tenas- 
'sei'im records at Houlniein consist of nearly 100 volumes II. S. papers ; the only 
print is an admirably arranged precis by Mr. J. S. Pnrnivall, I.C.S. , entitled 
‘‘ Correspondence for the years 1826-26 to 1842-43 in the Office of the Com- 
missioner, Tenasserim Division ” publ. Superintendent, Government Printing 
Eangoon, 1915 and “ Selected correspondence of letters issued from and re- 
ceived in the Office of the Commissioner, Tenasserim Division for the years 
3S25-26 to 1842-43 ’’ publ. ibid 1916. The Tena.sserim records are in com- 
paratively good preservatiou ; the Arakan records are in a distressing condi- 
tion — mildeved, ant eaten, faded. Both alike, but especially Arakan, are 
often unreadable simply because they are written on both sides of the paper, 
nud, a margin being left only on the left hand side of the reverse, the right 
hand side of the writing on the reverse is hound up. In both alike one letter 
■ends and another begins on the same page, and haring read, or at least glanced 
through, most pages of these 300 volumes, I iini still at a lo.^s to discover mi 

what principle the volumes were hound up in some few eases indeed 

they seem to he hound up by subjects, biii ns often ns not papers are bound I’p 
irrespective of date and subject simply beentise they happen to be in one 
handwriting. Owing to the fact that India often sanctioned the local pro- 
jiosals by simply saying “ I am directed to sanctiou the proposals in your 

letter Ho, dated — witiiouf specifying the subject or 

repeating the proposals, it is usually impossible fo tell whether the poiden- 
.tously long proposahs submitted under the liighly ceniraEsed system of Gov- 
ernTTienl remain mere proposals or .are the system wliieb was put into effect — 
■Owing to the total laclc of arrangement, referencing and indexing, it is per- 
Icctlv useless to tiw and trace a letter under reply. Large masses of the 
eoiTc.sjiondence aic trivial; .some coiisi.st.s of mere accounts, others of veibo'-p 
reports lu uhich the mngnilognence of the language merely conceals the 
poverty of thought of the writer who was, as often as not, ignorant of the 
vernacular. But many of the recotals are of great value and it i,s a ])itv tli.it 
.they are, especially at Akyab, becoming less decipheiable year by year. 
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"UHien the Gnvermuent of Burma "are me aeoes'; to iliem to enable me to coii-- 
h'ibute to tlie Cambrirl^G HistorY of India, I promised to do wliai I could to 
print some of tliein; but as may be imagined from the facts above described, 
I soon Eouud this to be impossible. Before pi'inting them it will be ueces=;arv 
first of all to unbind all the volumes, <-opT out cadi sheet mliicli contains the 
end of one letter and the beginning oi another (so that the two letters can he 
separated and filed in different places), reairange all letters UTcspective of 
Bubjed simply according tn dale (tbe only method, as I bare found by ]iaiufnl 
experience, in dealing with records of this kind), jia'le a margin on the front 
side ot each sheet so as to save the writing on tlie reverse from heiug bound 
np, and then relnnd the whole, year hy year. There Is a great deal of humble 
drudgeiy in sacli a task, but it i.s also drudgeiy beyond the ordinary Lower 
Division Clerk, and with all due respect to most of the Upper Division 
Clerks I knou . I tbink even they would be glad of a Senior Ofticer's super- 
vision, J have thought over the matter and ofi'er to complete the task above 
described within two months if given two Ujiprr Division Clerks. As to 
printing, it takes time to get things through the press, and in addition the 
ecleetiou of letteis would take time; fo precis letters would take longer still 
and theiefoie T omit this altogether, but 1 would undertalic to print up the 
Arakim records and the remaining Tenasserim records in five months if given 
two Upper Division C'ferks, The total cost for re-arranging, rehincling and 
printing, would be 2 clerks on Es, lot), for 7 mouths, Bs. 2,100, add Es. 400' 
for contingencies such as raclts to hold the heavy volumes of loose papers, 
total lU. 2.o()0; better call it Its. !1,000. e.vcdusive of piinting charges. This 
sum would give us in Buima the printed record of wliat the founders of our 
administration did, and would leave such of the records as remain in MS. in 
an intelligible and well arianged coiuHtion nhicii Mould iiisllfy Its careful 
pi'C'crvaiiou away from the mouldy and inadec[uate record rooms of Akv.ab 
and Moulmcin. 

lS.j2—6S. 

In 1 Sj 2 British rule was extended to Begu. The Commissioners of 
Pegu Tenasserim and Ai'akan were mutually independent and were subject, 
Begu and 'J’enasseriiu to the Goveninient of India, ArnKan to the Govoru- 
meul oi Bengal, The Begu rerords weie kejit at Bangoon, the Tenasserim at 
iloulmeui, and the Araknn ai Aktab. lA'hat lias been said above npjdics 
heie also 

JS62 onjrfii'ds. 

Ill 18(i2 I^egu. Tenasserim and Andean ueie conihini'd into a single pio- 
vini'e r>r Biiiish Buima with head(|Uaiteis ,at B.augnon, witb a ceiilruliscd 

cmi iat aherc the mei^i impoitaiit rcconU ot all iluee Commissioncishipf. 
were coiiceiilr,iti*d. These iccoiils are nitb tew cyreptio’m in Iilf’, Until, 
nhont imri. Ilie jmacrice of priming all the Secretariat file^, sase the mo-t 
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ti'iTial, came into force. Eren .so I fear that tlie MS records in the Bunua 

Secretariat are not in a sotisfaetorv condition fheJe iis no* 

card index system and even now GoTeriiinent depend,? veiy largely on the 
memory of senior clerlvS for tracijig precedents; the result is that njiythinc 
more than 15 years old is hniied in oldivioii, Tim only index I have come 
across is ” Index of the llecords of the Burnia Secretariat i827-91,’’ a printed 
volume of which only one copy seems to exist; ii is not a vei'v scientincally 
arranged index and very often when one wants an old record mentioned in il 
one duds that the record either cannot he found or has ceased to exist. 


An Account of a Research into Government Records in 

Burma. 


(Ey L. E. Taylor, M.A. (Cantab.), F.E.G.S.. F.R.A.I., LE.S.) 


1. intrndvetion. 

It is with a feeling of diffidence that I suinbit this paper to the meeting. 
I am an Ethnologist rather than a Historian. Ham'ng lieen lionoured with 
a req^uest to prepare a pajjer, I cast about tor a suitohle 'subject, and decided 
that the best thing to do was to ofiti an aLLonnt oi recent research through 
(jovermuent archives for documents recording' the enstomv and lieliefs and 
languages of the peoples »£ this Province. I understand that a concrete 
practical experience of this sort possesses some value of its own and its descrip- 
tion may not he wiliiout intere.st to the Memhcr.^ of tlie Oommission. particu- 
larly if a moral may he drawn from it. 

2. Purjwxe oj fhe 1\ (’.search. 

My object in making tliis research mav he l)riefi_v ex[dalncd. I am at- 
tempting to conduct an Ethnogrjphiral and Linguisiic Purvey of Eitrmn 
someubat on the hues of the EllmograpInVal and Lingiiicfic ,Surr-ey.s of India. 
For this purpose it is necessarv not only to oiganice Field work hut also to 
assemble and coll.-ite all the data and materials hitherto placed on i'gcoh],, 
both in print and manuscript. 

d. Sourer.’: nf printed or irrittcn iiiiornidiioii , 

The dnc.umeufs to ho inspected aie to he found in Gnreriiment liliraries and 
record rooms, also in public and jirivatu lihiarics ami collections. I eliall 
here confine myself to my se.ardi in GovpiniiiPiit Archives. The laifre^t col- 
leclinn is to he found in the Secrotaiiat. hut those ai Hirirional, DGinet 
and Snhdivisional Headquarter,-, aie far fiom inconsfdeialde. 
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4, The Rdfenrch 

Permission -was readily granted, ■suliject to 0614:0111 leosoiiable conditionE, 

4o inspect files and lecords in T.auons offices in tlie Seoietannt, and I nas also 
permitted to leniove Loobs fioni tlie Secretariat Libian Piirtliei I "waR 
empowered to correspond with Officers at District Hoadpicirtcis and to ask 
them to bearch foi and send to me any files that might (ontain matters ol 
interest In the Secietaiiat itself 1 was given every a'-=istan(e In Dndcr 
Secretaries, clerks and the menials in the leeord lonm Having given these 
prelmnnaiies I now proceed to describe the Reseaich itself 

letters to Divisional, District and SubdiviMoiial Oiluem resnUed as 
follows — 

j1 Diii^^7onal Office'^ — Theic are ei£>-ht Dnismiinl Offices in the Provim e 
h'loin three of these I recened ininiei'ons file? and dninments, with portions 
ol inteiest dnlr flagged oi otlioiwise indicated It vas eiulenl that the Com- 
missioners thenisehes liad taken a personal inteiest in the matter and gone 
to a good deal of trouble In tno otlier iUbtances il was lejtoiled that though 
a seaich had been made, ’* nothing of interest ” had lieen found Prom ' 
what I have learnt from iSetllenicnt Kejiorts and otliei docninents dealing 
with these areas, I am intbiied to think that the failuic to discover anything 
inteiesting is due to the inadequate descriptions of files in the old Pile hooks 
luo divisions icpoited that their records ivere so numeions that nohody 
•could be spared to make a seaich m tbern, hut that eien faulitv uoi'ld he 
granted to me to do so I inspected the old File hnnk^ of one of thc'C Dn i- 
'.lons and found it of so little ns-istancc as a guide to the contents of the 
files listed that I (an quite appieiiate the fjoint of Aieu of the Conimissioiuo 
lliere is a liig joh ahead of me to seuich through those leioiiD A final lepli 
from the reinaining Division has not yet been rcceiAcd. 

A pailicular lequest to the Coinniissioiici oi Tena«sciim Djcmion asking 
him kindlA to search foi an important icpovl on the Salmm submitted to his 
office in ISGfl pioduced the iiitoini liiou ilnU tins docunicnt cannot iiow he 
1 1 need 

B District Ofjtce'^ Of these, inr.luding tlip Xoitliein tnd the Southein 
tshan States, theic aie 42 Pjve ‘■eiit lu old fdcs and Kqioits of considerable 
interest Ihc Ilppei Cliindvin Distijcf nlone sending in no fenci than thirij 
"smieen icpuited that " nothing of jntciest ” could he found Ton distncts 
noidcd 1 definite lejdA, and took itfiigc in sioh cvpicssioii', lis “ no files deal- 
ing e\clusi\elj vith Chins “ oiilj one file uhout tlie Jniiguistic SuiAe\ of 
liurnia , ' no files deroted to Jlthnologii ’ and so on Throe dbtricts 
ii ported that tlie\ had no time to spxreli through their old lecords, hut that 
-i\er_\ assistani c uould he gueii me to do so Prom another no final rejily 
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has been received, wbiht Saudoway reports tliat its old records ivere lost when 
the Court House was burnt down in the rebellion in 1S90. 

It must not be considered that any of these District, Officers were iinwillinp 
to assist the worb of the Survey, On. the contrary nearly every one of them 
made nmneroup enquiries on its behalf and seirt in long' aud detailed replies. 
Judging by a casual inspection of one or two Disti’ict record rooms I cart 
easily imagine that short of opening and glancing through the files them- 
selves they had generally no means of ascertaining whether they contained 
matters of interest or not. Heverthelesa rny own e.xperience lias been that 
iriformation is often contained in the most unexpected places and I suspect 
that quite a lot of interesting matter still remains hidden away. 

C. ^vhdAvisional Offices . — My enquiries here were narrower altogether. I' 
wrote sometimes to enquire whether some particular document to which I 
had found references could be sent to me to copy. The reply was generally 
to the effect that the document 1 - 0111(1 not he found. 

D. The Rangoon Secrettiriat. — (i) I went through the Library first. Besides- 
official publications it eantniu.-^ many works printed and published in the ordi- 
nary way. It is very far from being complete, many books of importance are 
lacking-. The older hooli.s are often in had preservation and, need careful 
handling. Nevertheless it was possible to secure a great deal of information 
from the collection. The catalogue was printed in 1913 and wants bringing 
up to date'. New accessions are recorded on slips of paper. It would offer 
better facilities to the student it they were entered on cards which are more 
easily handled. 

E. The Mwigc/o/i Secretoriat Record Room. — [if) lly next task was to hunt 
throug-h files and repoiis in likely Departments. The mass of documents i-^ 
enormous and a process of selection has to be adopted, I called for the File 
hoolvS. These vary enonuouslv between themselves in arrangement and value. 
They cover diverse periods. Some are arranged by years, which in turn are 
subdivided into subjec■t^, Others include alphabetical indexes to the files 
tbronghnut a long period of years. In one or two inRtances only one copy 
of a File book can be bnmd, the other copies having gone astray. As often 
as not the title of a flic is sboil; and does not sufficiently indicate the contents. 
It is good enough, while the file is new, for its identification by the clerk who 
knows it and use;, it, but when it becomes an old file aud its contents are no 
longer remembered, the title (-onveys very little, especially to the student ol 
history wlio wants to know whether to call for it or not. 

ify own method was in note the particulars of every die I could discover 
in the File books likely to be of interest. These were then produced from the 
record rooms and put out lor my inspection. In this way I went through 
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detailed inspection and sent tlie rest (the great majority) baeli to the record 
rooms. Grovernraent Repoi'ts^ both printed and manuscript, nore subiected to 
a similar treatment. From tlie files and reports so retained, everything of 
interest to my vork vas carefnlly transcrihed. 

Certain obseiTations may here he stated. The central record room is a 
dark tightly crammed place. It seems to be fairly dry, but it is impossible 
to deal efiectively bookvorms in it. The files are stocked ill vertical heaps 
■which renders it very difficult sometimes to get at the files wanted. Files 
pulled out forcibly are likely to get damaged. If too many super-ineumbent 
files are moved at once they are likely to upset. If the pile is too high, tlie 
top files can only be moved hy sliding them over the lower ones, which is a 
very destrnctfnl procedure. The re.siilt is that manj’ files arc in a damaged 
condition, Sometimes also I have found the numbering wrong, that is a file 
hearing a particular number does not agree in its contents with the subject 
shown in the file list, and vmc versa if yon do manage to secure the right file, 
its number differs from that shown in the file list, ilany files consist merely 

C. V 

of a cover with no contents. Either the contents have been lost or else a file 
was opened but nothing accumulated in it, in whicli cose the cover might well 
have been destroyed. And now I come to the saddest part of all. "WTiilst on 
the one hand a large number of old files of absolutely no interest or importance 
have been preseiwed, a certain number of some interest and importance have 
been deliberately destroyed. It has been the custom from time to time, to 
transfer files whicli are 5 years old or more from a Secretary’s Office to the 
central record room, having first appointed some Officer to look through them 
to see what is worth proserrdng and to destroy the rest. Such an officer 
naturally uses his own private judgment. Oue result of this procedure has 
been the destiuction in certain years of files containing diaries of the tours of 
Officers in the Pakokku and Ainkan Hill Tracts and elsewhere. Such diaries 
frequently contain descriptions of local customs and I have derived a good deal 
■ ot information from them. It is a matter for regret therefore that files con- 
tainiug such diaues should have been destroyed. Finally a few files of in- 
terest are missing for rea,sons nnloiown and can nowhere be found. 


5. Hesidts, 

It is important that the results of tbis investigation be briefly indicated. 
Before I commenced my task and before I managed to secure permission to 
go tbrougli Secretariat and other records, two Goveniment Secretaries had 
informed me, using the words already stereotyped, that these records contain- 
■ed nothing of interest Thi.'^, comhined with the fact that so many 
District Officers had taken the same -view of things and sent in no files hecaiise 
'they could find none of interest, may lead you to expect that my labour must 
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liriTe been in vain, Bnt tbe actual state o£ affairs vras far otlierwise, Be- 
oinnino' from about 1830, somi after the annexation of Aralcan and Tenas- 
-serim up to tbe present date ivere hundreds of files aud reports containing the 
‘kind of information I rvas in search of. I found thousands of siiort notices 
of local customs, aud not a fev long monographs upon races irhose very 
-existence vas scarcely knovn to the outfiidc vorld. There v’ere also long 
vocabularies and not a few grammars. I collected in all nearly 2,000 closely 
iyped pages of materials, sufScient in fact to fill many volumes of ordinary 
-print. Tbe accounts vary, of course, in value and there is necessarily a good 
-deal of overlapping and quotation from earlier reports into later one. But 
taking all this into consideration, the results have more than justified the 
-efforts made to obtain them. The bulk of this material was found in manu'- 
■cript — frequently in a unique copy — or in reports of which very few copies 
Tvere printed, ilost of it was quite iuaccessible to students of ethnology nr 
languages. TTitbout making a pensoual .search such as I conducted they could 
never have become aware even of its exmtenee_. The value of these materials 
is easily indicated. If you look tbrougit such works as Sir J. G. Eraser's 
“ Golden Book ”, Pater Schmit’s studies in Ear Eastern language and other 
recent works you will find plenty of references to Assam and Bengal aud 
Tibet on the one side, and China and the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 
on the other, but vou will find veiw few refereuce.s to Burma. These students 
(iould not lay their hands upon the information they wanted and they had to 
leave gaps in their work. And yet much of this was already upon record in 
the Archives of the Rangoon Secretariat. Had it been available it would 
have added very considerably to the value of the books they wrote embodying 
The results of their researches. I want now to suggest — and tlii.s is what I 
have been leading up to — that our Provincial Arcbive.s will prove equally 
rich in materials for studeuts in other departments of History. 

Note.— This anticipation has been thoroughly justified. Since the aboie words irore 
written Professor H.il! and iiiyrelf Jinvo iimde a fiirtlier scareli ami iiave discovered 
ainnicrous dociiiiicnts of Hiiportanee to students of History. A selection of these has 
been put out fnr oxlnbition. 


6. i?c/?(;r/icjn,t 011(1 Siiff;}C((t{on!(. 

The present method of keeping records is of little use to the student. 
He cannot tell uliere to look for his materials, IVhat lie wants may be 
mouldering away in some District record room. But be will find in Rangoon 
no file iisti of District record rooms. He must write to various Commission- 
,crs and Deputy Commissioners and request them to malrc a search on hi.s behalf. 
These officers are busy men. They send for their Eile backs, look through 
them, find no ariedlng title and report that their files contain “ nothing of 
inierest ”. This docs not assist tbe .student. He goes to tbe Secr-efariat and 
finds tlint tliere are numerous departments, but ho will be lucky if he finds 
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anyl^ody in any of tliem tvIio laio'vr? enongli aboi;t tlie contents of tlie old files 
to put liiin on tlic track of yliot lie is looking foi', A Pile book is probably 
skou’n him, consisting of dozens or hundreds of pages of small typepiint or 
even of bad handwriting. The titles of the files arc vague and he must choose 
between selecting a few fiie.s tliat bave promising titles or wading tbrougb 
hundreds or even thousands of files to discover what he wants. Such a process 
is exhausting to the student, it also causes worry and extra work to the Office 
staffs who do as much as they can find time for to assist him in his task. 

"What is really wanted is a properly .staffed cenlrtil record office. To this 
could he sent all the older files from District record rooms, probably mucb, 
to tile relief of tbe District Officers concerned. These files,, together with 
the files in the Secretariat recoid rooms, would be examined and either pre- 
served or destroyed. Those preserved would be carefully indexed, catalogued 
and arranged and made .secure against the ravages of age, fire, damp and 
insects. Here tbe student could come, consult tlie catalogues or rec|uisition 
the assistance of the record staff and speedily find what he wants. There 
would be a proper systeiu of checking the deliveiw and return of documents 
BO that there would be fewer losses than there are to-day. There would be 
supplementary catalogues showing the .principal contents of files still re- 
tained in District Offices. There would also be a §ood library of books and 
other Government publications. Catalogues of this would he available and 
these would indicate amongst other things the whereabouts in Burma of scarce 
works of which the library itself might possess no copy. 

Every year each Government Departriieut and District Office would send 
in all it.s superannuated files. There w'ould be no iiub’acriniinate destruction. 
Biles would be destroyed in the Kccord Office alone, after examination by a 
Committee and in accordance only with a set of well considered rule.s. 

Such a record office is a feature nf most up-to-date administrations. In 
Burma we have valuable records to save. Tbe Tenasserini records go back 
to tbe time of the liirst Burmese TTnr, about 100 years ago. They are pre- 
served in a part of the country where the lainfall is 200 inches per year. 
They must have suffered a good deal. The Araknu records are also old hut 
if rumour be true tboir very existence has sometimes been a nuisance to 
the local authorities so that deliberate destructions have taken place to reduce 
their bulk. It is certain at any rate that jjiauy of them are missing and 
cannot be found. 

The cost of producing those records has been .stupendous. They ought 
therefore to be properly preserved so long as tlioy continue to be valuable. 
After all their safe preservation for future gciierntion is a sacred trust 
imposed upon us, and not less so is their availability to tbe present day 
student of History. Let us not be as Gallid who cared for none of these 
things ”. 
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The Record Room Rules in Burma. 

fBj J S I’liiniTall, B A , I C S , Betired ) 

In IliG course of mv semce under Government I fiatl letter oppoitunities 
rlian most officers for Ijecoming acquainted nuth the records of the Province, 
rn English and Burmese 

I vas twice connected with the l■olnpllntlon of District Gazetteers and 
hud to undertake leseaiches among old records both in the districts concerned 
nutl in the Secretariat On one occasion I was placed on special duty to 
examine the early records iii the office of the Commissioner of Tenassorim, 
and the volumes which weie compiled in that connection aie now before the 
Commission as exhibits, together with the original documents It also fell 
to me to visit many of the Eecoid Rooms of the Pronnce to inspect the records 
of the Land Records Department 

The woik on the District Gazetteers called foi enquiiies into Buimese re. 
colds and for one of the districts a selection of the local records has been pub- 
lished and for the other a selection, still unpublished, was compiled I have 
also been consulted from time to time with regard to the reitmculai recoids 
lu the Secretariat and was at one time a member of a Committee foinied to 
classify them 

Like other officers I have usually been lesponsiMe for the recoids of my 
own office, and may have paid nioie atfentiou to the mattei tlian some whose 
Intel e'?t in it had'iiot been awakened by erdeavoiumg to use the records as 
histoiical iiiatenal 

Thus I Jiaie had rathei exceptional advantages for coimidonug the ques- 
tion of dealing vith records both in its administrative and its hisfoiical as- 
pects and, nlieii Piofessor Hall iimted me to lead a papei befoie tlie Histoii- 
cal Records Commission, it seemed that an attempt to ■'Ct donn some of the 
lesiilts of my exj'cneute might be usefid 

Tiamiig first to the question of nfficiiil lecoids, I have found that, in gene- 
lal, rtie earliest lecoids contain iiiucli moie inaterial of lusloncal vrhte than the 
recoids of Ktei x eais In the eaih dax s nnu h that xx ns x\oi tlilc-.s ii as piesei \ ed 
but little of xuiluc xvas deliboiately desfroxed It could not be long, hovexei. 
before exigencies of space called foi a selection of the iccoids to ho picscixed 
The inlos to that end neie diaxMi up diieflx nith refeicnce to admimstiatix'e 
lequiremenls and as the chief admimsliative leqniicnicnt m tins lespcct is 
fo get rid of useless papeis, the Recoid Room Rules lu , actual xxoiking tend 
to becnuic Rules for the DesiHtciioii of Records, lather llian for then pu-sor- 
xaiion Tins iendcncx is, I Ihnik, hr>t noticeable in the Secietaiiat vhere 
papeis accumulate i'astoi than ni the distjicts, and oflKei-. ‘■oou found il neces- 
s iry to devise '^ome means of getting iid of them IMien consulting tlie eailj 
reeouls of the Rangoon (oi Hanthau addx) Dishict, I often attempted to supple- 
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jnent tlie information .given in tiie reooi'ds of the distiict office hj lefeiriugr 
to the correspondence in the Secretariat, hut although I found long lists of 
files u'hich promised to contain valuahle information, it proved almost lu- 
fl^ariahly either that the files had been destioved or that they had been denuded 
of' all papers of historical interest 

The historical value of the local recoids does not seem to have attracted 
much interest in Buinia until 1919 nhen the Governinent of India simfrestecL 

C Q 

measures for making official recoids more accessible to students of liistoij. 
This led to a visit to Burma by Piofessor Bodivell, then Curator of the Eecoid 
Office, hladrag, ivitli a vieiv to advising the Local Government on the (|ne.stiou 
of forming a Central Record Offic-e and Libiaiy He recorded a valuable 
memorandum on the subject and the Local Government submitted proposals 
based largely on his lecommendations These projiosals contemplated ther 
constitution of a Central Itecord Office nndex a Curatoi -who should have charjre 
not only of Cential and Distiict Records but also of Yernaculai Records It 
has not yet pioved feasible to gne effect to these jiroposals 

But it uas no part of Piofessoi Dodwell’s functions to empuire into the' 
rules dealing vith the selection of documents for pie.servation and although 
hia recoinniendatiou vould imjirove the enstodj^ of records and make tliem far 
more leadily accessible to historians than at present, tlie historian vnuld pio- 
bably find them little worth consulting A student of the development of 
the official style of correspondence would find ample material foi Ins melan- 
choly reseaiches in an interminable succession of notes and minutes, and mi- 
enquirj' into the larieties of official thought miglit be cntei taming and pio- 
fitable, but any one in search of facts would meet with disappointment. It 
IS an old tradition, dating at least fioni the Public Geueial Lettei from the 
Honourable the Court of Duectois, dated tlie 10th Fehnmry, 1830 (which is 
probably among the esliihifs heie) that the lettei s which contain tlie most 
useful infoimation and pertinent sugg^estions oi instnictions within the shortest 
compass are the most valuable ” This implies that facts must he elimmated. 
It would he unfair to suggest that secietaiie.s only feed on pap, hut, as bnsY- 
men, they like facts pre-digested Thus the student in seaich of facts would 
turn for them to the District Recoids and heie also, under the Rules now m 
force, he vould not find tliein 

The Record Room Pi-ules fur District Offices are defective in tuo respects 
firstly, they me illogical and inconsistent; secondh , they neglect the histoii- 
cal standpoint 

For Record Room purposes the papers in a District Office are classed m 
three categories . 

Class A compiises paper.s which are to be pieserved permanently; 

Class 13 comprises papers wlucli are to be preserved for six yeais; 

Class C comprises papers of ephemeial inteiest 
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The different Heads of Correspondence are assigned to different classes; 
thus, coiTespondence under the Heads of Eshrblishnient (largely office accounts). 
OJIiceTS (inelndiag' promotions and transfers) and Political (inclnding Dnrhars) 
is classed under A; the correspondence classed under B include.'^ the follorving 
Heads; Diaries, Agriculture, Education, Harkets, Hedieal (including sanita- 
tion), Post Office, Trade, Tillage Administration, Vital Statistics. Hon- much 
of the coiTespondence under A is of little historical intere.st, n’lnle almost every 
fact of historical value falls under B. 

Officers are further instructed however that the classification must he 
carried out by files. Files under an A Head of correspondence may be classed, 
B, and ’vice versa. But a subsefiuent instruction, in Pule 307, lays down 
"that ” in the case of beads, the file.s under which are all classed B, the greatest 
number of years for which space is required (in the Becord Room) is sis 
Thus, although the rules allow officei's to enter p4apers ^ailing under a B Head 
of coiTespondence in the A elass with a view to their permanent preservation, 
no provi.sion can he made in the Record Room for keeping them longer than 
six year.s. In effect then, provision is made for the destniction of papers that 
in the routine application of the rules would he preserved, hut no provision 
is made for tlie preservation of papers that in the routine application of the 
rules would be destroyed. 

For detailed guidance in classification offirer.s are referred to an Appendix 
which contains the following instructions. Files must be placed in Class A ; — 

(i) if they contain standing order.s on questions of principle or rules or 
general instructions which have not become wholly obsolete; or 

(if) correspondence of special interest or importance under A Heads. 

They must be placed in Class D if they contain corre'-poiidence of import 
aiicc under B lieada. 

But nothing is said a.s to what slimild he done with file,'' wliich contain 
correspondeuce of .sjieciai impoi'lnnee under B bends, or witli those containing 
correspondence of ordinary importance under A hend.s. 

I cannot hope that I have made the riilc.s intcdligihle and plain, hut I 
hope that I have made them as intelligible and plain a*; jmssihlc, and I may 
now pass on to consider them in their hhtoricai .aspect. Fiistlv I would invifi; 
attention to one detail that at first sight may appear negligihle hut i'-, I 
believe, of real practical importance when considering the files from the stand- 
point of the historian. Except in respect of ephemeral iiapem of the C class 
no one at any stage passe.s a considered order that such and sucli a paper i" 
to he destroyed. The Deputy Coiummsioner, or other lesponsihle officer, orders 
that certain papers ore to he preserved permanently and other.'- are to he pre- 
-served for six years. He is, in cflect, pas.sing ordeis that certain papers shall 
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be destroyed after six years, but in sucb. a manner as to make bim least rea- 
lise tbe natnre and consequences of liis act. . If it rvere laid domi that no 
paper should be destroyed iritliout a positive order to that effect (other than a 
merely routine order) it is possible that a good deal of valuable material might 
be spared. 

Now I would like to illustrate from the earlier records the Tror]ci 2 )g of 
these rrdes in later years. It is of some historical interest that the merchants 
of Moulmein were able to represent in 1841 that “ they were not aware of 
any merchant who had as yet been able to engage in their trade uithout loss ’’ ; 
that in 1828 the Commissioner sanctioned “ the disbursement of a sum of 
money among the inhabitants of Tavoy for the purpose of eontrihuting to the 
celebration of the Burmese New Year ” and that shortly afterwards the Gov- 
ernment of India warned officers that thej" would he held personally respon- 
sible for unauthorised expenditure however trifling unless indispensable j that 
Sepoys were placed on guard to keep the European soldiers out of toddy shops 
and that the Chinese proprietors employed the Sepoj's to .clean the shops for 
them; that, according to a European, the brandy sold in these shops was of a 
poisonous intoxicating quality and in numerous instances had occasioned in- 
stant death ; or, again, the picture of Rangoon in the early sixties rtheu after 
an enquiry into the improvement of sanitary conveniences it was decided that 
it would .suffice to prohibit any further^clearing of the bushes round the town. 
Ail these matter.s faH under B heads of correspondence and would be thought 
unworthy of preservation at the present day. 

Let ns turn now to the que.stion of Yernacnlar Records. Professor Dodwell 
drew attention to the veniacular records in the Secretariat, and recommended 
that in the selection of a Curator regard should be had to his qualification for 
dealing with such records. In that collection there are believed to be upwards 
of tw'euty thousand documents, hut there is also a large quantity of similar 
material scattered over the country. 'Some of these relate to administrative 
arrangements and others contain records of transactions in land which throw 
a light on economic conditions before tbe annexation, going back sometimes 
for a hundred years or more. These are fast disappearing and of the few 
collections of lecords two of capital importance have been lost sight of within 
the last few years. Of these tvo collections one was the property of C Tin 
of Pagan to whom studejits of the historv of Burma owe a debt which it is 
diibcult to exaggeiate. In thi.s collection tliere was a clear proof of the con- 
tinuance of niali'iarchy on a considerable scale in Central Biii'ina until quite 
recent timo.s. The other collection was made during the settlement of Slyin- 
gyaii District and it was unique in .showing for one headman’s jurisdiction 
a complete li.st of all the people living in the charge at three successive enu- 
inoralioiis in ]Td4, 1(83 and 1S02 It is very desirable that measures should 
be taken to trace these two collections and also that an attempt should be' 
made to collect and preserve all Bimilar material in the disti'icts. Probably 
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maiij' people in wliose possessions sucli documents still exist would lend tliem 
temporarily oti condition of being supplied with printed copieSj although it 
might sometimes be found useful to make fi small papnent for the privilege 
of talcing copies. 

In conclusioUj it may he useful to formulate a few suggestions with 
regard to the preseiwation of records that may serve as a basis for discussion. 

Probably the most important matter is to give eSect to the proposals of 
the Local G-oyernnient for the constitution of a Central Pecord Office under a 
Curator charged with responsibility for all historical records whether in Eng- 
lish or the yernacular, 

But any such measures will cost money and take time and much can he 
done now at a comparatively small expense, Tlie first step would seem to be 
a revision of the Pecord Poom Pules. Any such revisioji should recoirnize 
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three classes of documents : — 

(t) Purely ephemeral papers for annual (or triennial) destnictiou; - 

{ii) All other papers, except 

(iii) Papers required in connection with cm rent administration. 

Admiristrative Officers would be responsible — 

(i) Por tbe destruction of epheineral papers in accordance with such 
instructions as might from time to time be issued ; 

(ii) For tbe pre.servntiou of all other papers pending their examina- 

tion by an officer of the Records Department. AJiinnistratiAu 
Officers might {lowerer pick out under the general instructions of 
Government any papein likely to he required in cojmeetion u itli 
current administration. The remainder would be examined, 
eitlrer locally or in the Central Record Office, and those of no 
historical value would be destroyed under tbe orders of a Pecoirl 
Officer. 

The Secretariat Yernacular Records to which Professor Dodnell referred 
have now beeji made over to the TJiiiversitv’ for custody and cln^^^ificaiiom 
Jf any systematic collection of vernacular records is attem/ded, as suggested 
above, 1he^e records would piC'.umably be kept together witli the existing 
collection. The University authorities would ]>rohalily lie nilHng to co- 
operate b) this matter, sn that the collection of records can be put in hand 
without further delny. The jelnfions between the ilaiu Record Office (when 
constituted) and the University Tcrnaculnr Record Office can be left for 
subsequent consideration. In the first iubtance it might be fouml convenient 
and economical for the same officer to be in charge of botli rlliccs. 
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The Inscriptions of Burma. 

(By G. H. Lnce, M.A. (Oautab,), I.E.S.) 

Mr. Driroiselle is the one person competent to address so distinguisBed an 
audience on tlie subject of tbe InRcriptions of Burma ; I should certainly never 
Bare consented to open my moutB. on tlie subject Bad I not Been assured that 
Be vras not availaBle. , 

The best summary of the position sis years ago, is contained in tBe Pre- 
face to Bis most useful inventory — hist of Inscriptions found in Burma, 
Part I, 192L 

These inscriptions — mostly in Burmese, and engraved on stone, tBongB 
iOmetimes on Bells etc., or uritteii in ink on the interior n-alls of temples — are 
almost invariably concerned with religious dedications. None the less they 
are of prime importance for the study of Burmese history between 1050 A. D. 
and let us say 1760 (I except the few earlier inscriptions). For four out of 
these seven centuries they are almost the only contemporary records we possess 
in Burma, apart from the religious buildings themselves; fox supplementary 
information we have to turn chiefly to China, The style, of the earlier 
Burmese inscriptions at any rate, is much in their favour; they are simple 
and matter-of-fact, well dated and without any of the high-flown mythological 
content of so many Indian inseription.s. Let me quote one typical instance; — 

“ Tn 597 saJearaja, A.s'rtna year, on the 4th day of the waxing moon of 
Naiiikft, Thursday (sc. July 19th, 1235), King Klaewa ascended the throne. 

I never knew my mother. My aunt brought me up, and so I grew. Truly 
my aunt has been a mother to me.” So .saying he built a house and gave it 
me to live in. He gave me also houseliold slave.s and fields. I live in the 
house. I employ the slaves. I eat the fields. It were better, I think, for a 
pious and wise monk to live in the house than me. M^ith this intent I biiilt 
a cave-temple ; and when it was finished I told (the king,) the future Buddha : 
” Dear my lord, the house you built and gave your servant is veiy pleasant. 
Bi)t I thought it Letter that a monk should live there than we, your -servants. 
So I have built a cave-temple, aud the house has become a monastery. And 
the household slaves and fields you gave your serA'ant, I dedicate.” When 
I told him this, the king commanded and said : “ Let my aunt place there a 
worthy monk.”* Tn Gl5 sa/cauifiu y^ai’, on the fith day of the waxing 

moon of TapuiAvtliway, Friday, I installed a monk in tlie monasleiy and moved 

out. Then I dedicated the household .slaves and field, s ” Names of 

slave.s and specification of lauds follow, and the in.scrijjtion conedudes Avith 
the usual cuise; “ If any one steals the slaves or fields I dedicate, may the 
great cailh be above him and the despoiler beneath ; niaA- be conked in Avici 
hell ! '' 
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Se/irch for Inscriptions . — tlie possible exception of the main sites, 
that is the old capitals, Burma a.? a -n'hole has not been thorounbly searched 
for inscriptions. Even at Pagan itself new ones are always turning up. The 
Archieological Department is insufficiently staffed to be able to depute inenihers 
of its Staff to mabe such journeys of Teconnais.sance as the Erench, with much, 
less hope of a harvest, have undertaken, time after time, in Camhoja and 
Annam. Large parts of Bunua remain, archffiologically speaking, pr.acti- 
callv untouched; and these parts — including as they do all the frontier dis- 
tricts, and almost the whole of the Shan States — are far from being the least 
exciting. Accessions to the number of our inscriptions have been mainly due, 
I believe, to the co-operation of district officers who report casual finds to the 
Department. Eublnngs are then taken and sent to the Archaeological Office 
at Mandalay, which is the sole lepositoiy. The method in French Indo-Ohina 
is to send rubbings, not merely to the Hanoi School, but also to the Biblio- 
theque Rationale, and perhaps also the Societe Afdatiquo, at Pans. Here 
through lack no doubt of funds ‘‘and staff, we send no duplicates to London, 
nor pven to Rangoon; the itiiValLcoliection of rubbings at Fniversity College 
h,TS been obtained at the cost, or by tbe efforts, of tbe College. 

Sajcmtarding of Insert ptioti-siones . — Once an inscription is found, ir it 
no easy matter to say what .'boiild be done wilb it. It all depends, it seems 
to me, on tbe circumstances in each case; and the Archicologicnl Department 
can be trusted to make the best arrangement which its limited funds and 
powers pennil. If there is anything to complain ot, it is simply this, that 
funds and powers do not always permit tbe permanently satisfactory atrange- 
inent. As a general rule, I think, the le.ss these stones are moved, the better 
for them. Our best preserved inscriptions are not uKiially the ones in tiie 
museums or tbe larger collections, but those in isolated and ruined temples 
at Pagan, sometimes even in the open air of the diy Zohe; these, it is true, 
arc visited each day by herds of cattle and boi'ses; but their dung does more 
to protect, tlian their hoofs to damage them; and 1 pity them less than those 
insci'iption.s lliat have lonud (heir w.ay into the ' Pliayi'e Museum ' or out- 
houses of tbe Piaiigoon Secretariat. Tbe big" collection made a hundred years 
ago by the Burmese Iriiig Bodawpaya at Amarapuiu, has suffered dreadfully in 
the process; and it is good news to lie.ar that Mr. Duroiselle is takdiig in hand 
the task of ilieir proper housing. Yet I am bound to state that it is not always 
desirable to leave iiLscription stone.s iw sUitu (jno. At the Sbwelisandnu pag-oda 
at Pronic, I have seen with my own eyes Buimese uorkmeu, engaged on 
repairing pagodas, pounding their mortar on tbe inscribed lace of one of our 
most valuable Old Mon inscription-slabs; and tbe pity of it is that the Super- 
inteiideiit of Arelncoloirv was not able, I believe. In do more than renionsirnte. 
since (his pagoda, like ninny others iti Burma, is Ief( in eh.arge of local (rtis- 
ices. A factor of consider.ibic weight in deciding what to do with an inscrip- 
tion is the qtiosfion of aceessihilify. Most of them ,arc found in or near jiago- 
das; and at some of them footwear is proliibited. Row however distasteful 
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the practice of imslioeing may be to a European epigrapliist, lie is not likely 
to Lesitate if lie is anxious to verify a date. But ivken be is faced, as I bava 
often been, by tbe probibition to imsboe 6ii tbe one band, and tbe probibition 
to go shod on tbe other, be is placed in a painful dilema ; and be cannot help 
longing that sucb inscriptions should be removed to a museum or other place 
more generally accessible. 

Editing of iho Inscriptions . — Thanks to tbe initiative of Sir Richard 
’Temple, an attempt mas made, shortly after tbe annexation of Epper Buiona', 
to transcribe and publish inscriptions found at Pagan and in tbe more acces- 
sible parts of Burma. Tbe result, due to successive Arcbreologists, Dr. 
PoTcbbammer and Mr. Tavr Sein Ko, is embodied in tbe six " elephant ’ volumes 
published between 1892 and 1913. Materials for a seventh exist in tbs 
A^c]l^eologi('al Office. These six volumes are a 'piece of sound pioneer-work; 
but they have many disadvantages. There are no photographic reproductions. 
All are well-printed in modern Burmese characters ; but typo, graphic difficulties 
prevented tbe retention of many of tbe old forms ; so that for linguistic pur- 
poses tbe work is almost useless. There are hardly any footnotes, and brackets 
are veiy sparingly used, with the result that it is usually impossible to dis- 
tinguish tbe certain, tbe probable and tbe doubtful. Tbe arrangement, as 
was inevitable, is haphazard — sometimes geographical, sometimes chronolo- 
gical — according as tbe inscriptions turned up. Mr, Duroiselle has done a 
gi'eat service to the student in listing them clu'onologically, so that it is now 
possible, with tbe List at one’s elbow to resolve some sort of order out of ebaos. 
One other serious disadvantage is that these volumes are now out of print and 
practically unprocurable. Several of them I have even failed to find in tbe 
British lluseum. 


Translations . — TJie only one yet translated onto English is tbe fir.ffi, and 
perhaps tbe best — The Inscriptions of Pagan, Phnja and Ava, translated by 
E Tun Nyein in 1899, It was a plucky effort, but unsatisfactory; difficult 
passages {which abound) were skipped ; notes were quite inadequate ; transcrip- 
tion of proper names unscientific. 


Epigrnplua Birmanica . — Sucb was tbe position when Mr, Duroiselle took 
tile matter in band. It is to him chiefly, I think, tliat we owe a sound system 
fur editing tbe inscriptions of the provincer Tbe plan of bis Epigraphia 
Birmanica is io give accurate transcriptions in Boman character according to 
tbe biternational system, careful iranslalions shirking no difficulties, pboto- 
giapliic reproductions, ample notes, and sometimes glossaries. The one oniiB- 
fcicti, perhaps, is trausciiptions in modern Biuiiiese; typographic difficnltics 
probahly prevented tbi.s at the outset, hut I liave reason to believe that those 
difficulties are no longer insurmountable. Ep io now five parts, divided into 
thiee A'nluines, have appeared; and they are confined almost entirely to the 
Old klon inscriptions of the province. Tbe work is wholly admirable ; and 
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Mr. Dui'oiselle lias found a sure and brilliant coadjutor in Dr. Blagden, the 
pioneer in botli Old Mun and Pju, I need say the less about .these, 
the oldest irritten languages of Burma, since they have been, or are iieing, 
dealt with so faithfully by these seholar.s; I will only suggest that Dr. Blagden 
should he called upon to complete his splendid lahour.s on Old Mdn by pio- 
ducing a dictionary and grammar of the ancient language, which will not 
only be of great value to linguistics, but also make these inscriptions more 
accessible to the .student of histoiy, 

Burmese Inscriiitions . — Great progress has been registered in Old Mon; 
but the same cannot, I fear, he said of the editing of tlie Burmese in'.criptioiLs , 
which form of course tlie bullc of the epigraphical material.- 14-57 inscrip- 
lions, including some in Pali, are given in the List \ but there must be seveial 
hundreds more as 3 'et milisted. Of all these, onI_v one, the Myazedi, has up to 
now been wortiiih' edited. Apart from paucity of woiliers, there is no special 
difficulty in the way. The old and the modern languages are far clo'^er in 
Burmese than in Mon; closer, I should say, than the language of Chaucer 
ie to modem English. Old Burmese script offers veiy little trouble to the 
modern educated 'Biirman. The Departments of Oriental Studies aud History 
at Bangoon University turn out yearly Honours students competent aud ready 
to embark on epigraphical research-work. But the material rests inacie.s- 
sible, not merely to scholars in Europe and India, hut to a great extent even 
to students in Rangoon, The University has undertaken the publication of 
a selection of the inscriptions for use as a test book; aud it will not he long, 
I trust, before every Burmeire graduate will have read some specimens at least 
of his oldest literature. But this is not enough for the research-.studeut in 
histoiy. He must have, not some, but all of the relevant material at his 
disposal. And the fact that he has not got it is a grave default in the present 
system. 

A pi'oposal is now up before the University wliich off’ers, I tliink, a ]);u- 
fial solution of the pioblem, ba<;ed on the example set by the Erencii Govern- 
ment of Indo-China in dealing with the inscriptions of Camhoja. The Sans- 
krit inscriptions of Champa and Camboja have long ago been edited with 
reproductions in heliogravure; but this is an exiicnsive process. Aot content 
with this, M. Finot is at preseui engaged in publishing photographic plates — by 
a muck cheaper process (while on black) — of all the inscriptions of Canibojn, 
as tlie ffi'st step toward.s editing them. Editoiis of Epigraplna Birjuantca 
should not of course he liu.stlcd in their editoiial work: but meantiiiic tliore is 
no reason why the public should bu kcjd waiting for the Vhite-, kfnrcover 
the puroh’ photographic, uoik could be done more cbeaply as a v, hole, than 
piecemeal for each succc'&ive volume. The proposal, then, is tliat a com- 
petent pliotograpiier be engaged to settle for n wliilo jii Mandalay, in touch 
with the Archmological Office, and photograph rubbings of all the original 
inscriptions ot Burma; the plafcs to be publislied in porttoHos, with mete 
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identification-marks printed at tke foot of eack plate. The TThole work 
ehoTild not take iimch more than, a year. 

It is not a complete solution of our problem. The collection and diifu- 
sion of rubbing's must certiiinl}’ continue; and steps to make the stones them- 
selves more accessible may have to be taken, lint ar least the proposal offers 
the historical student, both here and elsewhere, some means and some incen- 
tive for doing research worlc into Burmese history without the haunting sus- 
picion that as his material is incojnplete, hh conclusions will prohahly he 
wron g. 

List of TForZ-y refericd to. 

(All published at the Government Press, llangoon). 

1, Inscriptions of Fagan, Pinyn and Ava, 1892. 

2. In.scriptions Translated hy V Tint Nyeni. 1899. 

-j. Inscriptions copied from the stones collected hy King Bodawpaya and 
placed near the Arakan Pagoda. 2 vols. 1897, 

4. Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma. Vol. I, T900. Yol. II, 1903. 

5. Original Inscriptions collected hy King Boduiopaya and now placed 

near flic Patoduicgyi Pagoda, Arnarapura. 1913. 

G. A IA.st of Inscriptions found in Burma. Part I. 1921. 

7, Epigrapliia Birmanica — 

(r) Vol. I, Pali: I (1919). The Myazedi Inscription — Burmese and 
Pali^ faces ed. by Hr, C. Duroiselle, Mon and Pyu faces by 
Dr. 0. 0. Blagdeu, 

(w) Vol. I, Part II (1920). Old Mon Inscriptions I — VIII, ed. by 
Dr. 0. 0. Blagden. 

(m) Vol. II, Palis I and II (1921). The Taking (Mon) Plaques on 
the Aiianda temple, Pagan, ed. by Mr. 0. Duroiselle. 

(ic) Vol. Ill, Part I (1923). Old Mon. Inscriptions IX — XI, cd. by 
Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

(if) Vol, III, Pait I (in the press). Mon text of the Ealyani Inscrip- 
tions, ed, by Dr. C. 0. Blagdeu, 


Indigenous Records of Burma other than Inscriptions. 

(By Pint. Pe Maung Tin. M.A., B.Litt.) 

ll is impossible within the limits of this paper to do justice to the contents 
or the variety of indigenous records othci than inscriptions. The Bern.ard 
Iiee Lihrari' has for many veal’s been collecting Mss from all over llie pro- 
s, and most of the Mss on Exhibition belong to the Lihraiy. Mss are 
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generally m the fnrm ol pnlm leaves (usiuilly vntten 9 or 10 Imes to a leaf) 
■01 of thick papei folds called porabaiks The paiabaiks are yeneially black 
in colour and confaui fioiii one to as many as fid- leaves Shan paiahaiks are 
jnostly white 

A short description of the Pali and Burmese Chronicles is given m the 
introduction to the Glass Palace Cliioniele Recently two Pali irs‘; were 
lent to the Bernaid Piee Libiary bi' the head monk of Pegu They are the 
■Chronicles of Tambndipa and of Ceylon The forniei treats of the religion 
of the Buddha in India and the latter mostly of Burmese lelations vith Cey- 
lon on religious matteis The mam inteiest of the Pah lies m their 
■value as leligious documents The Pali Tevt Society of London, which, having 
completed the laudable task of editing the Buddhist Sciiptuies in Roman 
Script IS now engaged in making known then contents thioiigli Lnghsh 
diaiisliitions, nevei failed to consult oi collate the Pali le^^ts uiitleii in Bur- 
mesG characteis The Burmese hiss aie of especial value to trauslotois. since 
in them may be read the ditfeient views on abstiuse points of Buddhism as 
held among the line -of teachers since the uitroduction of Biuldhisni into 
Burma 

Mention must be made of the Mss of Buddhist law hooks “ Dhaima- 
-Miastras ”, 30 of which were Lousulted [iy the late Kniwuu Mingyi when he 
juadG his ‘‘ Digest of Puddhist Law ” The Mingyi has given a ven useful 
account of eacli of them fimug the date and autlioiship wherevei possible, 
"Most of the law books nie to he le.ad onh in Ms Their contents should he 
rthrown open to the public and especially to students of law and of histuiy 
by means of c-iitical editions, translations and annotations It is impoitant 
that we should Icnow exnctl}’’ how imuli Buddhist law owes to Ilindu law and 
Tiow niiicli to custom and usage A comparative sfudt of the law hooks is 
sure to add to our knowledge of particulni points of law For instance the 
Pynmiii law-book, one of the oldest of the law-books defines luitnno, not as 
flu adopted son as is generally held, hut as a son of affiniti closei in lelation- 
ship flu.ii the adopted son Equally impoitaiit loi the histoiv of the litcra- 
-fiiie oi law are the oi legal decisions b} various judges and niiuisteis 

under ihe Binmeso regime One of the most famous is the Fyatton of 
Mahap>iuuyagjaw, the Lord of Chittagong who Ined towouL the heginnmg 
of the se^entc■euth centiirc The Pyaffovs of Judge Xc/agTO, who wa« a 
judge in Bodnwp.tya's time haie just lieeii piihlislied with notes and intio- 
duction by the Bunn i Research Society in the Tevt Publication Seiie= Ro 8 
J*ya{totis are ,iLo laluaide as literaiy woiks 

Ilistoinal Mss wlinh aie most uigeiitly m need ot evammation aie per- 
haps the Talaing- Giiioiiides Talaiiig' is tiie oldest liteiaiw vcinaculnr of 
Burma (and perlmjw of all Jndo-Chmn) nid foims an iiuporkuit meinhei of 
the !Moii-Eliniei f.imily of language'' A caiefnl studj of tlie 3Iss will 
jriold many mteiestiug facts about tlie liistoi-j of Lower Bunna Tlie Talamg 
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KajavamBa, or tlie liistorj' of kings lias been edited and translated ’udili intro- 
duction and footnotes by Mr. R. Halliday in tbe Journal nf tbe Burma Ee- 
searcb Society, Yol. XIII, Part I. Tbe same sebolar has also tran'^lalcd n 
portion of Lik Smin Asali in tbe same Journal, Yol. YII, Part III. Mncb 
information may be gathered about Talaiug historical Mss from his intro- 
duction to the latter rrork. There are many such TrorkB that await the .scholar 
and historian. One Ms gives an account of the oT kings of Thuton ending 
in Manuka and of his capture hy Anawrahta of Pagan. Saint Gavampati 
and the hero Pajadirit, x^.ungzeya’s eongnest of Hanthawaddy, letters between 
Siam and Pegu, between the Tarolis and Ana.wi'ahta, Shin Sawbu's flight 
from Ava to Hanthawaddy, Kyanzittha’s eiiploits at tho storming of Thaton — 
these and other incidents may he read on the palm leaves of the Mss. 

Some hundreds of black Pur.abaiks have been lent by Government to 
University College lor the purpose of making a catalogue wbeu they were in the 
Secretariat, they were studied by U Tin, E.S.M., A.T.M., wbo bas classified 
iliem into len Departments: c.^., (1) Appointment, (2) Legislative, (3) Ec- 
clesiastical and Education, (4) Miiitaiy, (5) Judicial, (G.) Customs and 
Revenue, (T) Agricmltiu’c, (8) Public Works, (9) C orrespondence, (lOj Re- 
muneration. A large number consists of Siftaix or {Betllemeut Records. An 
idea of what a Stitan is like may be gained from the specimens wliich have 
been printed and translated in tbe pages of the Jornual of tbe Biirina Research 
Society (Yols. YI, 3; YIII, 1 and IX, 1 ). Those that I have myself .studied 
tonn a curious mine of 'information about the social and economic conditions 
of the people. The oldest of them go hack to the year 1637 aud the latest 
come down to Ring Thibaw’.s time. Perhaps the most interesting information 
given hy the Sittans i.s about the position of women. The headmen of some 
villages were women, and when they died the po.st went not to the son but to 
the daughter. The headman himself assumes differeut titles according to tlte 
locality’. Then there are the Atuc?’;) J uirj or Royal orders aud notes on hisiorv. 
Ihe wide range of interest posse.ssed by tbese Records inev be pbowr bv a few 
romarlis. We read about tlio seven ways m wbicb women tied tbeir liair, the 
dufios that must be obaeiwed by the King'.s hedroom attendant, tbe cereniujiies 
observed at the birth of a king’s son or daughter, tlie prices fetclied l)y the 
rubies of Mogok together with tbe twelve names of tbe most precious stones, 
rules and regulations for attendants of elepbant.s and about Bandula’s ([uarrel 
ivilb tne Ea^t India Compauy, We lead of a trial by ordeal which consists 
in dipping tlic finger in molten lead and then pricking the swollen part with 
a pin. We learn that people who sold women were punished with slaveiy, 
that Superintendents of jails who were addicted to drink were dismissed from 
the service aud that any official who cut his hair was heavily puuished. One 
Record gives details of the uniform uorn. hy secretaries .and clerk.s and tlie 
pay received by Governors of towns. Anotlior gives a list of vSnwbwns who 
must come to the capital at least once a year to pay homa<Te. Jfany another 
mlcrestiug extract moy he given to show ihe amount of information tliat may 
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le gained by a study of tbe Records. Just one more instance Trill suffice. 
One Record by Sbn-ebo Min says that there rrere 2 kinds of TItme Thanhy i.e., 
men Trbo show tbeir loyalty by drinlLing blood. One group consisted of 50 
men and the other gronp of 40 men. Tbe 50 Thwcthavks rrere entitled to a 
Beat on tbe king's right band and were chosen only from among the relatives 
on the chief queen's side. They were called Canda Vamsay i.e., men of tbe 
lineage of tbe moon. Tbe 40 Tlncethaiilis who were entitled to a seat on the 
king’s left hand were chosen only from among the relatives on the king’s side 
and were called Suriya Vamsa, i.e., men of the lineage of the Sun. It is 
interesting to note that the chief queen occupied the South Palace and that 
the right hand indicates south, blow we read in the old inscriptions of Pagan 
■of men who were called Lch~ya and Lek-icc, i.e., the Right-hand and the 
Left-hand. It thus seems probable that tbe institution of the Tliiaethaxilcs 
who sat on tbe 1-dng’s right hand and tbe left band dates from tbe days of 
Pagan. 


The First Burmese War and the Madras Army— A Narrative. 

(By Prof. C. S. Srinivasacbari, M.A.) 

I. — Introductory . 

V 

Tbe Burmese Government did not know much of international affairs 
•except through bazaar rumour and througb (be tales, usually anti-English 
propaganda, of Armenian and Mohammedan mercbants who hated the East 
India Company’s trade monopoly. The French Admiral Snffreu bad indeed 
told bis government tbat Burma was tbe country througb which tbe English 
might be attacked with most advantage ; but Burma never succeeded in getting 
into real communication with France, tbougb sbc sent embassies to Indian 
king.s Tvitb a view to making a combined attack on tbe English. The 
Rurmese King talked in 1S13 of making a pilgrimage to Buddbagaya and 
Benares, attended by 40,000 men: and in the period 1S07 to 182-3 be sent 
several missions consisliug of nobles and Brahmans who went as far as Rclbi 
and collected Bx;ddbist sacred books and relies. The English mission.^ which 
visiled Burma from 1705 onwards when Captain Symes went over to Pangoon, 
were more polifical embassies (ban commercial missions but undertaken on 
a largo scale with lavish expendif ure. His sucressor, the Rangoon political 
agent. Captain Cox, first xnnde Government realise tlio futility of any embassy 
to tbe Burmese Court whose .strength and sanity bad been greatly exaggerated 
by Symes. The later missions of Captain Canning, in all three visits of bis 
to Bnnua in 1803, 1S09 and JSll, could not malm King Bodawpaya (1782 — 
1819) realise the dignity and power of the Governor-General at Calcutta, 
treaty with whom he considered to be below Jiis dignify. The King claimed 
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Bengal far irest beyond Calcutta, because be was successor to the Rajabs of | 
Arakan wbo bad at yarious times ruled ovei Cbittagong and bad even raided j 
Mursbidabad and Caicxitta. “ Tbe Burmese lived in a land wbicb was 
geograpbically isolated. Nobody from other lands came to them, except a ' 
few sbip-men and some tribal immigiants; nor did they tbemselves visit 
other landsj for their population wa.s so small that it could not fill even tbeii" 
own country. They lived in a world of tbeir own. ^ 

Bodawpaya died in 1819 and was succeeded by bis grandson Bagyidaw 
(1819 — 37) who, though possessed of some nice qualities, was fickle and irri- 
table and ujoreovei guided by meTi oi low origin. He toiLLLVAenoed bis reign 
well enough, shifted his capital to Ava, sent a tnission to Biiddhagaya, and 
probably waited for an opportunity to make an alliance with any of the’ 
hostile Native Princes of India, which however did not come. But promph 
measures weie taken to enforce Burmese siipiemncy in Nfanipiir which led to^ 
British operations to take Kachar undei their own protection and to siippoit 
its rightful Ea]'a Govindachandra. 


As early as 1794 some rohhei.s from Arakan tonic refuge in Chittagong. 
The Burmese marched a liody of 5.000 men into British territory and refused 
to withdraw until the delinquents were given up. The robbers were sur- 
leiidered and this was followed by Colonel Syme.s’ mission to Avn, whicb 
resulted only in a report in vhich the envoy over-estimated “ the population.' 
of Burma by 400 per cent, and the sanity of the court by considerably more ”, 
seeing everything superficially and (Oitlcio’ tic rom and thus misleading the 
Government. Cox’s account va? ^o very different from that of Symes that" 
Government thought he Lad perhaps made some mistake ; and they wiote to the- 
Burmese King saying that they regretted that the envoy did not give satis- 
faction. The second micsioii of Symes in 1802 was not followed b^' a book. 
The later missions of Captain Canning weie equally futile; he was exposed to 
much insult and danger, being tlireaiened witli ariest to be held as a hostage 
lor the delivery of .'■omc Arakanese lehels who sallied out occasionally from 
Chittagong to laid Biumese teintory. 

The surrender of the Arakanese lehels was again and again demanded by 
the Burmese, culminating in the 2nd lettci of the Eaia of llamree demanding 
the cession of Bamoo, Chittagong, Dacca, and Munshidahad to which the 
Got eriior-General replied by tbe letter noted .above and which' was never 
disowned by the Bunnese King. The entry of a Buiniese foice in two columns,, 
one Irom Aseam and the otliei fiom Maniirar— into Kachar and its colli-ion 


' Bepe 20[1 of G. If Hruacy — Ilivtotit of Jturjiin^ n ith a profneo li; Sir R G. Ternpio' 
This tjook fines sjici miens of i!ie (oiresiiondciico winch iinsscd hetneon Banna 
and the Govornnicnt of Jiidn for n fioi’crntion — ninonfi thorn boinp one from flio 
Gin ernor-Getii'r.a!, dated 22nd .Tune ISIS, to the Vircroy of Poru, included in II H, 
u icon’s “ Bocninetiis illustr.atue of the nnriiiosc TTnr ''' (Cnlcnttn 1827), The Buriiieso 
imi^iietl nil eijtinllv i ipcimns pellet in Ass im nliieli wns ooeupied hv .an army under 
Alalna Thilnv,.! nlio amJe demonstr.atioiis on the Eaglitli frontier (1821). 
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■(ritU tlie Britisli were almost simultaueous tlie amLitions march of ifaha 
Baudiila towards Chittagong over the dispute as to iSimpiiri Island which lay 
on the British side of the mhin channel of tlie hlaf Eixer, the mtcnowledged 
boundary of the two states (Jan. 18241. The British Government explained 
its motives to the Government of Avo in a comniimication on the 24th Eeliru- 
ary and in a public proclamation declaring war on the 5th March; but thesn 
were only answered by an arrogant letter from the Biinnau Governor of Begu 
expounding the views of his Idng. The pacific and conciliatoiy attitude 
adopted by the English Government so long had only tended to increase the- 
insolence and rapacity of the Burmese whose war appetite had been wbetted 
by tbeir recent victorioii.s campaigns in Assam in which tlie famous Maha 
Bandula" had distinguished himself and who were now free from Siamese- 
enimty which had engrossed much of their attention till 1822. The war was- 
popnlnx with the nhole community, not only with the soldieis and the itohi- 
lity, blit also with 1he common masses. “ It was not the Xing who led the 
people, but the people who led the Xing into war. For long he hod been a 
moderating influence, hesitating to accept the advice of his commanders who 
thinsted for fresh victories."^ 


TL.— Operations (hiring 1S24. 

The first operations of the English took place in Sylhet and Assam. The- 
Burmese gained a victory at Doodpatli forcing the English troops to retire 
with a severe loss. But' Colonel Morine penetrated by the .end of March 
into Assam as far as Gnnhati and took r|iuet possession of the province. Iir 
the Chittagong district however the Burmese worsted and slew Captain 
hoitoii, commanding in that (juaiter. This last produced a teiuporai'y panic 
in Calcutta; but the enemy did not advance nearer than Eaiuoo (to tbo south 
of Chittagong).'* 


The Calcutta Government planned a considerable expedition by sea wbidi 
should attack the maritime territories of the Burmese at a vulnerable point 
and thus efiect an entire change in the operations. The forces of the expedi- 
tion were made up of 2,175 fighting men from the Bengal Army with 20 gnii- 
bngs and .=choouer.s, and two divisions from the Madras Army of nearly 0°000 


- He was ]>re-onnnont m str, Unreins of o t.vpe wtiich rnia dev.istatmc ac.iinst cnemf-s 
of ins ova rliiw; and in tlic innnnpement of niiriiiow levies, no Ji^bt tasl'. he cwnceiJ 
re.il laleat. Hp v.is jiist, self-sacrificing, Iionest to an imiistui degree .and unlike tin- 

conn. liQ was initing to learu hy experience He u as an imnenahst of f U 

_nio,t nggressuo t.vjir; yet. it i.s unjust to regard liim .is respunsjhie Vor tlie uai of 1324; 
he did ladoed force it on , hut m ndyoeatiiig it he was uierelv tlie mouthpiece ot tlie 
entire pcoplo > (H,an-cy-7Ii,s/o, v oi Ttiuma-p. IIOI.) Like hh great kcro .tlnhr™ 
Jfaha B.amluias fame u.as got hy va-tones, and he ohtnined his resulrs hv ‘‘uhiiJ 
lt,e Ho torn ahoM IfSO in 


Iho Mom-iio distnct and cnnie into prominence under King Lodaupava 
„ «« /mill iltr r/oic,,ie/U/r„rmi 


1,. /icai ’ '"f"' ^'"1 v/au/.tyrnnat of fn'Jtn io ihr 

o/ Am (ISSf--. \ Olumes), t ol. 11 appendix; pp, Tl, HU, mid 12.3 ruiofed !,v Harrev 

p. 2L’ llur.f (inff licit, hons nil Jjurmu f2iid Ed.), ISS'j, 
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ineu“ 'imdor tlie coinmnnd of Major-General Sir ArcMbald Campbell Trbo bad 
di '^tinguislied bimself in Spain, witb Brigadier-General Macbean in charge of 
the Madras force, and !Major Caiming as tbe Tolitical Agent and Joint Oonl- 
missioiier ndtli tbe ComniniideT-in-Cbief. Sir Tboinas Munro, tbe Governor 
of Madras, ^rbo bad been corresponding rrltb Lord Amberst on tbe q^nestioa 
of tbe Madras contribution to tbe expedition and on tlie general issues of tbe 
rvar and tlie objectives of tbe expedition, vas very solicitous about placing 
{be expedition in ancb a condition ns should enable it to move in every direc- 
tion with a moral certainty of success. He botvever thought very lightly of 
tbe military prowess of the Burmese and regarded their petty initial successes 
as but mere accidents—tbinking that tbe alarm wbicb prevailed even in 
Calcutta was not at all explicable. “ In ail bis letters be whs against the 
conclusion ot any armistice till after tbe enemy should have been thoroughly 
bumbled. 

It was lilum’o alone that reposed absolute confidence in tbe loyalty of tbe 
Indian people at that time. “ MTiile apprehensions prevailed elsewhere of 
noinmotions and conspiracies, and a cry was laised for more troops to supply 
tbe place of those employed at Rangoon, Sir Thomas Munro uniformly main- 
tained that there existed no ground of alarm; and even tbe Mutiny at 
Barrackpore failed to convince him that tbe force already embodied was not 
fully adequate to preseiwe tbe tranquillity of the country.’^' 

The place nt which tbe English exjieditionury forces met was tbe port of 
Cornwallis in tbe Andaman Islands where tbe troop.s arrived on 3rd May 1824. 
Erom here Sri Archibald Cairipbeli sailed direct for Rangoon, sending one 
detachment against tbe Island of Cbeduba and another against tbe Island of 
Negrais. Tbe fleet arrived at the mouth of tbe Rangoon River on tbe 9tb 
and stood up tbe river opposite the battery of tbe King's Wharf on tbe lltb, 
A sharp cannonade drove tbe Burmese authorities out of the town, and tbe 
bouses of tbe city were takeu po.ssession of by the lauding force along with a 
large but indifferent quantity of ordnance. Tbe Islands of Cbeduba and 
Regrais were captured at almost the same time. 


■* Tho component elements and eqtmimonts of tlio arjnv are given in detml in E. 
ThD}-ni'>i!—nf o/ f-hf Kn.phc ii: India (ISm, Vol. V, pp. l€-£0. 

Lelterb tlmt pas^oil tictn oen Munro and Ainlierpt froiii Fehrunrv 1624, quoted in 
of Vol. II of the Jtev. E. GIgir'k T/ic Ijfc of ff,r ThomasMujirn (1830). 

• Iliifi; pp. 14o and I.j 2, Lie ivrotc- to Mr. Sullivan, dntod lltli .Talj 1825—" Wo linvc 
^i?nt oil fnw'iHn sorvive Ijcyond tlie tea from iitrulr.ts, fivo regimpnis of European infaulry* 
ry.n coTnpmne', of EuToperm artilk-Ty, a liatlaVioii of pioneers and above one tliou'-nnu 
^inrifii-Iiijarers and, we Imvc relieved tlie Bengal bubsidiarv force at Niigpur ”, Again, 
wi-uing to Mr, datofl ,.tb Ja,marj- 1S2G, MunrnAaid— " I have left India aa 

nn yd of lrun]ei as it eaii safely be, and if I h.ric coiinniUed any error it ls rather in 

' considering 

must 
ra to 
Archibald 
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Tlie setting in of the rainv season and ‘some disagreements tliat anfor- 
tiiuatelv took place betn-een tlie nanal and land forces as rrell as tlie difficnltp 
of procnring boats and sldlfnl pilots to carry tbe annanient np tLe rivers 
made tlie position of Sir Arcbibald nncomfortable in the extreme; vlule it 
Tvould have been dangerous to have ventured from np the Irrawaddi unless , 
the co-operation of the land force could he secured vhich conld he done; only 
hy cleaving tlie vraj through some hard fighting. Thus for six months, from 
May to Kovember, British operations rvere confined to Itaugoon and its 
vicinity; their ultimate success depended upon their compelling the cneniy to 
retreat into the interior and then following them which would hang not .so 
much on the decisive advantag’e gained in any one action, as on the coniinued 
judgment and skill which regulated the whole system of our military tac- 
tics ’h® In the attack on KemmenJine, four miles from Bangnon, hv the 
Grenadiers Company of H. M.’s 38th Eegiment and the men of H. M. S 
LijfrAj, the enemy’s stockade was stormed with great intrepidity and Carried 
with some loss. The Burmese, shut in their stockaded encampment and 
thrown into confusion by the impetuosity of the British fii'e, had to fight until 
they were cut to pieces. Some days of quiet followed the operatioms of 
Kenimendine ; the enemy abandoned every .stockade in the immediate vicinity 
of the town; their new general began a fresh policy of desultoiy warfare and 
formed a cordon round the British position. Sir Archibald tried his best to- 
break this cordon ; and in one encounter a.s many as ten stockades were cajiiured 
in the course of one day and the enemy general lulled . But the Court of Ava 
would not be alYocted so long as the Eugli.sh operations were confijie<l to the 
vicinity of Eaugooii (which was only a town of Pegn, one of the conquered 
provinces of the Biiiinan Empire) ; and no thoughts of peace would bo enter- 
tained by it. Hence Sir Archibald, still unable to proceed up the river, had 
1 ’ecoiu't.e to the plan of capturing some of the Buiman ports on the eastern 
shore and fitted out an expedition under Licnlenant-Colonel Miles which in 
ihe course of a few months captured Tavoy, Tenasserim and Mergiii which 
brought in the whole of the Tenasserim sca-bonrd under the Britisli control. 

It was now that the forces suffered terrible siclmess.® During- this lime opera- 
tion.s continued at the .several points of the uorlhern frontier, on Ihc borders 
of Assam and in Eachor and Manipur. 

All this time the Burmese engaged 'the main force with night attacks on 
picke(.s; the English fared badly on one occasion when Colonel Smitli at the 
head of some Madras troops advanced against Eyklon, J4 miles from Baiigoon, 
and had to retreat, thoiigli the post itself vas soon afterward.s captiiicd. In - 
tliesG eegagemeuts the ifadras Pioneers greatly distinguished tlieni selves.^'’ 

’Lnune — Our Ihirmc^r TTan (p. lo). 

P Sir Artluir P. Phnyre — Ifi'itef.v a/ 7Ji/J'nio (1SS3), n- 2)0: " The ttonps endur/iij tin's 
tiinl, before vliieh onlitiarj liarckliip'; of a caTiip.aigii were nniiplit, witli ndmirablo forti- 
tude 'h 

Alnior H. M. Vibart — The Milifary Tlistvry of ihc /wmiacoj cim/ Ptojiccrs 

aS33, Vol. U; p. SI). 
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In tlie montliS of October nnd ^TovcmLer there wa? comparatiTe ])eace. An 
expedition directed aarainst Jlaitalian nndei Colonel Godn-in irliick took 
-posse'i'.ion of the place ■^^•Jth little tronlile and rvhere the English got a xast 
tjTiautity of amrannition. These operations on the fringe'? of the Burmese 
Empire mere nndertal:en principally trith a riew to maintain English prestige 
and to -weaken the enemy on all sides. To a certain cxteiit they -n-ere suc- 
cessful. especially in Assam and Teuas'-eriin ; but in Arakan British interests 
were less prosperous as seen in the failure of Captain Eoiton at R.amoo. The 
main interest of the -war rlius centred in the expediion of General Campbell,” 

These successes on the frontiers were marred by a defeat or two. The 
subsidiary operations on the fringes which were undertaken from the defen- 
sive standpoint, resulted, as noted, in the estahlishiiieiit of British authority 
over a consideinhle portion of Assam; hut in Arakan Captain jN'orton was 
defeated in the defence of Eamoo; and the withdrawal of British force from 
Sylhet to protect Chittagong which was threatened after the English defeat 
at Banioo enabled the Burmese to enter again Cachar, This was followed by 
-events of an indecisive character in ivhic.h neither party gained any advantage; 
and tlie English had to suspend active operations after a time owing to the 
unhealthy nature of the pinvince. 

The Burmese Eiug resolved to collect resources for a great struggle; and 
he recalled the armies that had been .sent into Ai'akan and Assam. He sent 
a hig army under Maha Bandiilu whose reputation had been greatly enhanecd 
by his partial sucresses in Chittagong.^' He now set out for Hoiiabew with 
a large fleet of war-boats and a great ([uantity of military stores. His object 
was to drive the English from their' position at Kemmendinc and ultimately 
force them Into their .ships. He made his appearance licfore Rangoon in 
flout of the British position on the fst of December and threw up the usual 
'Cntrenchmeius with extraordinary rapidity.” 

The Englidi ])osilloii at Kemmeudine was vigoiously assaulted several 
times on the 1st day and succeeding days, but was very br.aveiy maintained,” 

“ with ‘■igiml gallanTrj' and admirable eftcct,” by the 2Gth Madras Eativc 
lufantiy and a detachment of the Madras European regiment. Tlie 38th 

" Dctiulod iilteiitioii is not jinid licre to these snbiidinry oiicratioiis na tlie iindras 
'lorces did not engage in Assam nnd Ar.ikaii, 

iM.iha itaiiduln ir.is iionmIjIv dreaitiiiip of an expedition into Bcnpnl nnd liis retre.nt 
from Arnknu ceitninly relieved the inhaiiitantx of Cnleutta from coiuidernble nnxiety 
mild ennhied the (|iiiek Britisli oi'cupntion ol the region aliicli followed. 

Tins is dcscrilied very ii\idly Ity Major Siiodpra‘-s in his A'm oiti it of ihr JJmincKr 
Bai (‘2iid Ed. 13^71, pp. loi — 104, ns luiptsiriiig to the English to be the work of ningic 
or oilthntilniciit. 

"Tlie letter of Sir Archibald Caniiibell describing the opowntioiis snys: — "For six 
suc('f--ue (lays they tiled in i lUn every effort that hnpo of success .and dVend of fnihiro 
'laiuld call fortli, to drive the brave tlUtli and a handful of Knrojieniis frnni tliis jiost. 
tfbiir treiueudciu-- fire-ratw tdeseribed by Sno'.lgriws in Ins A'liri afire, p. Iboi and crowds 
ns uar-l)(iii*s were evorydny oni]iloyed in the csjii.dly vain endenvour to drive the shipping 
from tlins snuioii off tlie place ”. iB.ited tlie Oth Ifci'cinber 1824 .nnd rjiiotcd in full in 
■Eauric s book, p. :W.) 



IMadras Infantn- burst tbrougb tbp enemy’s entrencbnients on ibe left, even 
on the ist December, rvitb a spirit that did them lionour, carii’ing' all 
■opposition before them''”. For the first few days the enemy continiied their 
■approaches and anuored the British posts by frequent attack;-. On the bth, 
Bit Archibald determined to take the offensive and oj'dered an advance in two 
■enlnmn'’ on their position; and in this the drd Madras Abative Infantry g-jeatlv 
'distinguished itself. On the 7th a sinniltaueons attack by fonr columns on 
the enemy bs -right, centre, and left re.^ulted in their rout, iiljandomiieut of 
their entrenchments and flight into the jungle, leaving a large quantitv of 
•ordnance. So gallant was the behaviour of the Sepov.s that Sir Aiehibald 
wrote of them : “ A'ever did troops strive to obtain the palm of liuunur letter 
than, they, to rival their European comrades in everything lliat marlcs the 
steady true and daring soldier.” 

Ifaha Bnnduln quickly recovered frojn hi'-' defeat, rallied his scaffered 
forces, returned to a formerly occupied position at Eokeen which he admirably 
■fortified and entrenebed with a judgment in point of position such as would 
‘do credit to the best instructed engineers of the most civilised and warlike 
nations.’^ The English took that position by a furious assault in which the 
Madras regiments again greatly distinguished themselves. On the same day 
(15th December) a part of the naval force captured a number of the enemy’s 
war-boats. After this Maha Baudula reined with his .shattered ainiy fn 
'Donahew; and the English for the first time found themselves in aii un- 
■a’lsturDeci possession of their base of atfvaime. 

III. — The Go^u'se of the True iw lS2'h~2(). 

The English G-eneral determined on an advance upon Brome, the soroiid 
-city in the Buriuau Empire : and in order that he mfglit have no oh.structiou 
in his rear, he sent an expedition against Sirmin, an old Portuguese fort, and 
Took it with grea-t ease. lie al.so routed an advance division of the enemy 
■forces stationed at Thantabain on the Lain river equally easily. The English 
advance was to be in two cohimns, one to move by land under tlie immediate 
•command of Sir Archibald Campbell and the other under G-eneral Cotton to 
proceed by water. Still another force was detached under Major (later 
General) Sale to occupy Bas-ein. The water colum]i came to Donahew where 
Maha Baudula was stronglv stockaded with b3,00ft men, ])ut failed in carrviiijr 
■off the second defence of the eiienn', apparently from " some deficiency of 
-Steadiness in the attacldng party.” Sir Archibald liad (o hurry up with his 
column to Donahew after crossing the Irrawaddi with great difficulty f25ih 
March 182‘5), For several days ihete were skirmishes nt a desultory kind 
'before the stuckade.s until the death of Maha Bandula”' from a lockct led to 

His iniJitury L'.sp.acity is t“-tunntcd Infilil} hy Jf.sjor Siiodprnss nVuirrr/MT, pp, 17, > 77 ) 
.sad Iw Is hkcuod to tlic Siccdisli Omrlos XII .and comjiared iiitlj the clover African 
'tiiiicf Ectewnyo by Colonel Laarie (pp. and JS). 
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a panic anfl evacnatioiL of ilie place Ly tlie Burniau iroops on tiio 2nd April. 
Tliis ■ffas the s-reatest misfortune mliioli befell the Burme'^e and rvas tlic real 
turning point of tlie u-ar. 

The English Army continued its advance to Prome by rapid stages, after 
having l)een reinforced by a column of reserve troops from Pinngooji and a 
nnmher of elephants. Tliere was no interruption of this march except for 
the arrival of two messenger.', from the Eiug intimating the willingness of the 
Court of Ava to conclude a peace, which was likely enough a ruse lor the sake 
of gaining time. Prome”' was easily occupied on the 25tli April wltliont 
(he enemy firing a single shot and leaving in the fort a larire quantity of 
artillery and huge su])plies of grain. 

The English stayed tor several months at Prome in conseqneiice of the 
settiug-in of the Juonsoon and the heavy innndaticm of the cnimtry. 
Measures were taken to restoi-e the confidence of the people who slowl}' 
returned to tire city. A small corps of observation wn= sent out for the 
purpose' of clearing the interior of the Promo region of the militaiy hands 
which infested it and oppressed the inluibifants. It marched against Tonghoo, 
0 walled city to the nortli-easl ; and finding a mountainous country beyond 
which were forests, it moved on to Meady, sixty miles above Prome on tlie 
Irrawaddi finally rctiirumg back to headquarters. 

The Burmese King made great exertions to collect a new force ; and an army 
ot 20.0(JO men advanced to Pagham ilew, Mellnou and finally to Meady, hofore 
an armistice wa'^ proposed and accepted;^' but the Burmese were not prepared 
to code an^' territory or give any pecuniary compensation while the English 
Ueneral regarded (ho discus'-ious os being only tedious and frivolous. After 
the ai'ini'itice ended on iSovomher 2nd, tlic Burmese pushed their army to the 
very gales of Prome, with a resolve not fo risk a general engagement, hut. to 
proceed liy the slnu er, hut more certain, method of hrnekado. It was resolved 
to attack them at once Their lines extended for several miles from the river 
to the east. Their left was stockaded in jungles; their icntre was entrenched 
on the inaccc.'siide liills of Kapadee, and on the nver side they had several 
heavy hattcries on a conimaudinrr ridne of hills. On tlie 1st of December the 
British attacked the anciny's left .and cniried off by O'-sanlt their position at 

" " PiUt for l!ie (QM.ardicc oi tlu' LOieuiy. J’rotne must linse jirc'sentcil mi ahnnit im- 
jiossililo liarricr to ilic progress of the British unii; By natni'C' and art it luis rotidcroJ 
so favourable tlmt in the judgment of Sir Areliiluild C.imjil'cll ten thousmid atendj' 
scldirrs inigtp lijne defended it against ten times that force ” ri’lwrnton; Ilisforu oj tfie 
Empire in Jrldia, Vol, V, p, 57), 

’’Sir Arciiiiiald C.itniiliell deefared tli.it the Court of As n shniild ahstnm fi'ojn aui 
nitcrforeneo in Kaehai , Manipur, .and A."am, gi\e tlie Imt regmn over to tlie llritisfi 
iinil jmyt; erores ol rupees o'- an indeiiimti. , the jnomneo of I'enasserim being rctaiued 
till its p.ivnient. Tln> Biiinn'se enmini'SKuii.i ' lundedlv rennesled that the British ivoultj 
rpiit ihe eminfry “ viiluiiit ni.ikiiig mn slijiuiatmiis frii their oiru licnehl and h’avn 
tlieir tlimii.s to the gencrasits of their King'’. The conference winch tool: placo at 
Aeonn-U.n-xoi!-. w.as .anatigod with niojit scrupulous regard to the prc'cntation of the 
lortna, dignity of tin' Bnriticto commissioner,', and of their kitig {See Sn<ntgra's' A'ciltu- 
inr, ]ip ylO-7.) 
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Siinbilte; on tlie nest day Sir James Brisbane at tlie bead of tbe -Heetj 
eannonaded tbe heights of tbe enemy's right from the river; and tbe heights 
of iN'apadee tvei'e carried off in that and tbe next fovu- days — probably tlie 
most arduous duty the army had r-et undertaken. By the otb of December 
the English victory rvas complete, and evei^' division of the Burmese array had 
been beaten and dispersed in all directions. 

G-eneral Campbell norv determined to move on to Ava sending one division 
oircuitonsly to attack the enemy’s fortified positions along tbe river, while 
another division proceeded along the river and ivitb the flotilla. By tbe end 
of tbe mouth the army reached the river opposite llelloon about half way 
between Ava and Prome. Tbe Burmese King bad at last to realise tbe gravity 
-of the situation. He sent a flag of truce and a commissioner from Ava to 
treat with full powers. The negotiations which took place on the 1st and 
2nd January 182G ended in the Bui’mese agreeing to cede Arakan and the 
provinces of Teh, Tavoi, and Mergui and to pay one crore of rupees. 

The ratification of the ti'eafy was not received by the agreed date. Tbe 
British commissioners in.'sisted an immediate liostilitieE, except on condition 
of the Burmese evacuating ilelloon within 36 hours and retiring upon Ava. 
Hostilities recommenced on the 19th and in a few hours the troops landed and 
■erected the British standard on the walls of Melloon, 

The English army advanced towards Ava, hut was met in a few days by 
Dr. Price, an American missionary, and Mr. Sandford, an English army 
surgeon, Tiotb of whom had been taken prisoners a few months before and 
were now sent on their iwvoh by the Burmese King to ascertain tbe lowest 
terms upon which peace could be made, Tbe English General renewed the 
terms offered at Melloon and promised not to advance further than Pagabm 
Mew- for 12 days. 

Tbe Burmese King resolved to make one last effort, pathetically appealed 
to his subjects, representing himself and the immortal dominion of Ava as 
tottering to their fall and collected about 20,000 men to whom he gave the 
name of “ Beti'ierers of the King’s Glory.” They took up tlieir position at 
Pagahm Mew and tvere easily dispersed by an Engli.sh attack on the 9th of 
Eehruary. In this victoiy Generals Campbell and Colton simultaneously 
attacked tbe enem3-'s right and left, while the 43rd ^Madras Kative Infantry 
under Colonel Parlhy advanced on the hank of the river to prevout the enemy 
throwing troops in the rear.'® 

The English general proceeded with his advance to the capital when he 
was met by Messrs. Price and Sandford carrvinrr the assent of the Kinjr to 
the proposed terms. But .suspecting a ruse for procrastination as usual in 

The ofTicin! report of Ibis enKfscciiionl .as piveti liv GcnPTnl CaTnplmil is .a liitln 
diflorcat from tlio Aarrafivc of his Milit.arj- Secretnrr, Major Siiodfo-.ass (Ttiornton Vol' 
T, p. 79). 
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tMg, tlie advance of tlie aimy Tva3 not stopped by General Campbell tUl be- 
reached Tandabo, four days march Ifrom Ava, -when lie was met by -the- 
Burmese commissioners accompanying the two mediators. 

Tbe main provisions of this important Treaty (of Tandabo) need not be 
enumerated here exicept that the Burmese agreed to abstain from interfering 
in Assam, Kachar and Jaintia, to cede tbe four provinces of Arakan, as well 
as Yeb, Tavoy, ilergiii and Tenassenm, fo receive a British resident in Ava 
and depute a Burmau resident to Calcutta aud to concur in a commercial 
treaty. 

IV. — Cotichision. 

Thus the first Burmese TTar^’' ended which gave a better scientiiic frontier 
to British India to the eastward. In the prosecution of the operations the- 
army, and in particular the lladras Companies, played their part lieroicallw 
well; and in Parliament, ou the 8th May 1827, iMr. C. "iT. TTim moved in the 
House of Commons, followed some days later Ly Lord Godeidch in the Tipper 
House; "that tlie tlianlrs of eac.h House be .given to the officers and men 
engaged in the late glorious successes in India.” The Govemment of India 
published an order, dated 15th May 1827, No, 94, to mark their high sense^ 
of the indefatigable exertions of tbe Madras Pioneers tbrougbout the war 
and particularly of Jamadar Andoo to whom were awarded special honourr 
and a pension. Both the Pioneers and the Engineers were highly commended 
in the general orders. 

The Burmese "iTar has been severely criticised both in the manner of its 
commencement aud in the details of its operations, But, as in the case of 
Nepal, war must have come about sooner or later witb tbe aggressive and 
self-opinionated Burmese Government; ndth regard to the conduct of tbe 
operations, however much tlie expedition to Hangoou aud the march to Ava 
were desirable, the array ought not to have been despatched in almost entire 
ignorance of the circumstances of the country and without any ndeC|iiate' 
preparations for securing supplies. 

The want of better information and more complete arrangemenls con- 
tributed to much of the hardship's suffered by the troops. • But this could 
have been got over as the war was not a sudden and unexpected occurrence 
aud as previous missions bad been despatebed to that country 'wliich could 

The Eoyal Chiomde of the Burmese thus naively describes tfie iifir— in tbe ye-ar,") 
1186 and 1187 (of the Burmese cm) the LiiJn pyu (nluto men) fastened a quarrel upon 
the Lord of the Golden Palace. They landed at Eangoon, took that place .and Prome 
and were permitted to advance as far as Ynndabo; for the Kinir fioni motives of piety 
and rcpnrd to life, made no preparations ivhiitevor to oppose thein. The strangers had 
large snios of money in tlieir enterjirise, so that hv tlie time tbev reached 
isindobo, their rcsourcra were exhausted and tliey were in great distress, they then- 
pclitioiicd the King, who in his clemency and generOiity sent them large sums of monoy 
their expenses back and ordered them out of the country,” as quoted by Laurie,. 
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■hare 1)2811 asked to furnish materials. The American ilissionary, ITr. Jnd^on, 
Tvho came to Burma in 1S13, gives a veiy good account of the surprise created 
in the Burmese mind by the British troops and their bravery and successes.*® 
He also tells us of the difEculty the Burmese found in understanding the 
forhearancfe and moderation of the victors. In England the Burmese u-ar 
■n'as not at all popular, nor were its course and fruits looked on rrith satis- 
faction. The impression of the effect of the war on .some parts of British 
India has been noted already. 


Two Forgotten Mutiny Heroes. 

(By Prof. -T. N. Samaddar, B.A., Patna.) 

In the course of his official tour, Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., I.E.S., O.B.E., 
'G.I.E., the Director of Public Instruction of Bihar and Orissa, saw the grave- 
yard at Chatro in the district of Hazaribagh (Chotanagpore), where were 
buried 60 men of Her Maje.sty's 53rd Begiment of Eoot and a party of Sikbs 
on October 2, 1867, in action against mutineers of the Pamgarh battalion. 
There is no inscription at all in the graveyard and Mr. Fawcus requested me 
whether any light could he thrown on the question. He also drew my atten- 
tion to the Hazai'ihagh District Gazetteer, p. 172, where occurs the 
following : — 

In the course ot the Mutiny Chatra was the scene of a small but locally 
‘important engagement between the rebels and the British troops. The Pam- 
garh Battalion had mutinied at Hazavihagh and Panehi, and thoiigli the 
Sepoys had received very little local .support tliey were ^troug enough to 
compel the i-etirement of the government officials, and for two months they 
were mnster.s of the situation. They then decided to leave the province hy 
way of Chatra and join Euar jSingh at Bliojpur. At Chatra they were 
•attacked by a mixed force consistbig of a portion of the 63rd Pegimeni of 
British troops', and a detachment of Rattray’s Sikln, luimhering in all 320 
men. Apparently they were lo .some extent surju'ised; hut they took up a 
strong po.^itioii on, the brow of a hill, and resisted stubimrnly; for in the 
orders eonferriiig on them tJie Victoria Cross Lieutenant -1. C. C, Daunt of 
tlie 70th Bengal Eative Infantry and Sergeant Dynon of tlie 53rd Foot are 
•-tated to have acted with ' conspicuous gallantly in cajituring two guns hy 
pistolling the guuucrs, who were mowing down the delaclimenl with grape.’ 
I’he rebels lost 150 men killed, and all their guns and aminuiiition ; and 

Tliornlon 1 VdI. V, Note on pp. t)2 — 96. The tlocuincnteJ Tiarrativcof ]I, II, 'Wii'^on 
and tlio account nf Jlajor Snodpr.ass ivlio coiifiiiei. Ins nccouiit to tliG opornlioiis of tlio 
jirniy ttmlcr General Cnmpbelt .sro pnrtieiilorlv vnlunblc- sources. Sir Artlnir Pliayre 
paj-^ .a IiikIi tribute to tlie Uurniese soldier nlio n.as more tlinii a inatcli for Asiatic 
it oops led by Europenns ,ind only stitettjubed to tiic Euroiienii soldier. (J/itforp oj 
iJiirniQ, p, 250.) 
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those who scattered and escaped ceased to he a military iorce. There is a 
graTeyard in Chutra where are buried tire Eru'opeans who were killed m this 
fight”. 

I lost no time in aTailing' myself of the oher to elucidate the facts and 
immediately sought the advice of my friend, Mr. A, E M. Ahdnl Ali, M.A., 
E.K.S.L., the worthy Keeper of the Imperial llecords and in the course oi o^m 
investigation we came across, with the three following documents ; 

A 

Nos. 83-S. 

Message, received hg Electric Telegraph, from SJierg'haUg, Saturdag, 3rd 
October, 9-3-3 p.m., from Lieut. Siariion. 

To — Calcutta. 

To — Secretai'y to the Government of India. 

following mes.sage received from Major English at Ohuttra, I had a 
severe engagement yesterday with the Bamghnr Battalion, defeated them, 
taken four gims complete and forty-five cart loads of ammunition, I have 
had forty-five men killed, and wounded, and am not strong enough to escort 
what I have througli the Jungles srunomiding me. Killed as they are with 
diahanded sepoys, and plunderers I take upon myself to order yon to send mo 
one luindred men if pos.sihle, Telegraph to Calcutta when yon have done so. 
"With reference to the above I have only twenty-five Sikhs liere. Shall I 
detain a detachment of Europeans and inarch on Chnttra to assi.st in hringing 
in the ammunition, 

(Sd.) L. E. Mh O’BKIEN, 

3rd Assistant-m-Charge. 

Calcutta, 

Elect, Tele. Ofpice; 

The 4th of October 1857 — Eespd, 8-26. 


B 

No. 89. 

Message received hg Electric Telegraph, from Ohuttra, via Buvhee, 4th 
October, 9 a.m., from Major English. 

To — Calcutta. 

To — General Mansfield. 

I Came upon the BarnghuT Mntineere at nine o’clock this morning, en- 
camped on the west side of the Town after 'the enemy, their Guns are captured 
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and tlieir -ffliole camp TVe liave taleii four Gims and \rog'gons complete, 
■ien elepliants and mncli ammunition Our loss is seveie, tliiitr-six of Her 
lEajesty’s 53rd and 6 of the Sikhs Jailed and ivoiinded, all offioeis are safe, the 
ilea and Officers behaved nobly. 

(Sd ) L. E. O^BEIEN, 

3rd Ai^sistant-in~Charffe. 

OvL cotta. 

E. T. Oetice; 

4tk October 1357 — 9 ■p.m. 

Secietary to the Government of India, 

Army Depaitment. 


C 

Eo. 152 

McRsnge received by Electric Telegraph, from Chutita, via Burltee, ifh 
October, S~30 a.m , from Major English. 


To — Calcutta. 

To — General llansfield 

I have moved my camp to the east of the Town on a fine open plain. 
iMa]oi Simpson buried sevenG’ -seven of the enemy yesteiday, and lepoits that 
above one hundred me lying wounded in the -Tangles and tliat tho mutineer'; 
have dispeised. Tuo Subadms were biought in yesteiday and hanged tins 
morning. Eor the .sake of tlic woimded I .shall letnrn to Hazaiebngh by easy 
maiches. The load is through Jungles in many places and my party very 
weak to escoit the line of the wounded, carts. Gums and Waggoms. One 
hundred men would he of great assi.ctauce, the Guns uill have to he dragged 
across many suainps and the road it very difficult; send me u ithout delay 
Hospital Bedding and clothing for lliiily men, lio.spilal coinfoils and two 
ca.sLs of Enm, some tieasnre has been giren over to ilajor Snnp.son, 


(Sd ) L. E TV. O’BEIEK, 

Pro Head Ai^sisIrint-in-Cliargc. 

C-UrCUTTA, 

E. T. OmcE; 

7t/i October, 1S57. 
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The Imperial Heeord Department Archives also gave us the information. 
that the foiloving men belonging to Her ilajesty's 53i‘d Kegiment were 
killed dni'inj; the action at Ghatra on the uxd October, 1857, viz. : — 

1. Private William Cullen. 

2. Private Patriclc Burke. 

' 8. Private John McAndrerr. 

Privates James Ityan and William Ashton subsequently died of their 
wounds. 

The paper in the Coniinissionei’s office which is given helow gives us a 
vivid account of the engagement, while the attached plan places before us- 
the plan of the battle, though the position of the 2nd gnn of tlie Mutineers 
has not been shown. The Commissioner’s office paper, however, does not 
mention the heroism of the winners of the Yictoiia Cross which we gather 
from Philip A. Wilkins’ “ The History of the Victoria Cross London, 
1904 and which is as follows : — 

John Charles Campbell Daunt 

(Lieutenant, afterwards Lieut-Colonel), 

11th (late 70th) Bengal Native Infantrj-. , 

Decorated for conspicuous courage at Chatra, Bihar, on October 2, 1857,- 
wheu ill action against the mutineers of the Pamgurh Battalion one-third 
of the detachment had iieen mown down by .grape-shot from two guns, when 
Daunt, in conipimy with Dennis Dynou (V. G.) charged at the gunners, shot 
them down and cajitured both pieces. 

Lieutenant Daunt was also specially mentioned for his gallantry on Nov- 
ember 2, 1857, when be pursued the mutineers of the 32nd Bengal Native 
Infantry. Driving them across a plain into a thicli cultivation, he, with a 
small party of Buttray’s Sikhs, followed and attacked them, being himself 
dangerously wounded in tlie struggle. The mutineers greatly outnumbered 
Daunt' s little force, and the ultimate preservation of any of the Sikhs was due 
to his courntreous conduct aud skilful lendinjr. 

Deunis-Dyuon 
(Sergeant), 
bSrd Begiment. 

Associated with Lienicuant J. C. C. Daunt, 7.C.. in heroically dashing- 
at aud capturing two guns from the Muiineeis of the Eamgiu-h Battalion on 
October 2, 1857, at Chatra, Bihar. 
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Copy of the paper frovi the ComiMnsiorter' s Office 

[from. — Hajariba.g'li district (old coriespoudence), ISSG-ST, Vol fIL 
(spare copy) ] 

To — Captain E E Dalton, 

Ofig Commission ei, Cliota iVagpur 


Sir, 

My demi-official notes nl the -jOtli, 1st and 2ucl instant -viill iiOM' in- 
formed yon of the advance of the force nndei 2Ia,]oi Englisli on Chittaia and 
the defeat of the mutineers Ramguih Battalion with detail of artilleiy ami 
captuie of 4 six-potindei guns on the 2 ih 1 of this month 

2 The mutineers had tahen up a stiong position on the west of Chutia 
with the whole of the city on tlien east, the narrow stieets of which could 
not he passed through without endangering our sninll force The load lead- 
ing to the town is over a budge and to the noith of the bridge is one succession 
of deep nee fields which it would have been difficult to pass with lapidiiy 
Aftei Ma]ar Snuth had diavn up a roiigli plan of the town and appioaih, i1 
was deteimnied by Majoi English to make the attach rounding the ‘■oiith of 
the city and coming opposite the position of the mutineers at t]io old tail, etc 
3, On the advanced guard passing west of the jail, tlic mam hodi of tlie 
mutineers ueie discovered on the heights and shnmisheis weic immedntelv 
sent oft by Majoi English to the north across a nanow licit of rice ground, 
and soon got into action with the rebels The firi-t Enfield rifle hall di^i haiged 
at a distance of 900 laids, it was supposed, took effect and uas immcdiateh 
followed by louiid shot from the enemy fired m the direction of our appioach 
But as the main party of t]ie Europeans and SiUis had nenih cio'-^ed the nee 
ground marked A when the guns opened. providentialE tlie fiie did not do 
much haini. One ball, however, shot dead the hoise, an assistant ivpothecaiy 
attached to the Europeans was jiding, when the owner a meie lad pioceeded 
on foot manfully with the advancing column 

4 Tlie Euiopeans on crossing the rice gioiind, uent In the east of the 
villan-e of Eullotea, and Lieut E.aile commandin" tlie Sikhs with nnself and a 
paity of men proceeded tluongh the hamlet which brought us in pioMinity to 
the position of the mutineeis and on. emerging fiom the lane of the village 
we found the Euiopeans hotly engaged with tlie lebel? at the tope-- of tiee- 
maihcd B and on looking towmds the old lail I obseived a considcialde mini- 
ber of the nmtiiieeis mshing up in skiimishing ordei and adianmig on the 
icai of our attaclving paitj The altentioii of tlie Sikhs was imincdi'tteli 
directed to this tliieatened dangei, and taking up i position m ihc gi'oio ue 
fired steadily upon tlie enemy, killing and wounding some amoiig-t the foiniGi , 
a Jcmadai uitli a blue coat whose bod^i I found the following- moiuing with 
u sepoy at the spot I saw them when aimed at 
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5. Aitei' the uiaia party of tlie Sihlis liad beaten off this attack fi'om the 
south-east, they joined the attack on the t\vo remaining gnns Trhich were 
pouring grape shot etc. upon ns as we passed through the grove. It was there 
inanv of the Europeans and some of the Sikhs fell and it was not until the 
determined intrepidity of Lieut. Dainit,.who by a nisb on the left fiank of 
the remaining gnn, captured it, that the mutineers discontinued to serve it, as 
after many of their partj- must have been lulled and wounded by Enfield 
rifles, yet the shot of this gnn was still directed at onr advancing party 
within the grove, and every round was tearing away the branches or plough- 
ing up the ground in our vicinity, and had there not been the trees to afford 
partial cover to the men, the loss on onr side must have been much greater. 

Our killed and wounded aggregate 5G men, 4G Europeans and 10 Sikhs ; 
•of these the wounds of some of the Enropean.s am very severe, four of them 
having undergone amputation. 

6. The conduct of the troops uuder Major English in the battle on the 
2nd instant was beyond all praise, tbe cool intrepidity of the detachment 
Her ]'ilajest;\'’s 53rd with every officer attached to it well seconded in the 
attack bv the Sildis under Lieut. Earle, and the excellent arraiifrements of 
Major English and his stafi rendered success certain, and although it has 
been achieved at considerable loss, yet the object gained has been great and 
I tiust will ensare tbe speedy tranquillitt" of tbe whole of the province of Bihar, 
if not add considerably to the security of the country from the Son to Calcutta. 

"We changed our camp this morning from the west of the town to this 
place, which is two miles olf, in consequence of the offensive smell in tbe 
vicinity of camp where the engagement took place. There were 77 bodies of 
tlie mutiueer.s buried in one pit on the 3rd instant and the number of wounded 
must have been very large. Several of the wounded and absconded, both 
native officers and men, have been apprehended and brought in by the rural 
police and villagers since the battle, and numbers of the mxrtineers have 
abandoned and thrown away their arms whidi have been picked up and 
brought unto me. 

7. Jai Mangal Pandey and Kadir Ali, Suhadars of the Battalion both 
present in the eiigogemeut of the 2nd (the latter wounded) were taken in tbe 
jungle and brought to me on the 3rd. These two principal mutineers were 
tried uuder the provisions of Act XVII of 1S57 and ‘sentence of ,deat]i,' 
passed upon them by my court in my capacity of Commissioner under the 
above law, was duly canied into effect this niorniiifr on the very ground 
whole they had made such an obstinate resistance to the British troops two 
days previously. The confessions of these men lecorded in detail are valuable 
nnd copies will be forwarded for tbe use of your office. Erom these it 
would appear that several of the Jagirdnts, Lalls, or relations of the Baja of 
Choia Xagpuv were cognizant, if not implicated in the proceedings of the 
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mutinous sopoys. One of the Lall of Sulgee Jairatpal Singh in panti- 

nilar, uppeara to he n son-in-in-vr of Eooar Singh and to have held eorres- 
pondence with that individual who would seem to me to have deputed 8 of 
the sepoys of the 3 'companies i^th Itegimenf 2^ative Infantiy (viio mntinieil 
at Hai!:aj'ihagh) to attend upon the Lall and to keep up the excitement and 
spirit of rehellinn already engendered in the Eamgarh Light lufautn' hv 
the machinations of the Jemadar hfadho Siimh. 

C? 

8. One of these men of the ,^th I am led to believe was shot in tije ejmafi-e- 

■D D 

nient of the 2nd. The mutineers had entertained a number of recruit^, men 
from llfmtpui’, ilugga or itilUir, and other parts, as also some discharged 
sepoys, and were actually teaching these wifli blank carti'idge, the morning 
we approached Chuttro. Their ignorance or uant of belief in our apjU’oach 
was most fatal to them as a party was actualh' plundering in the town at the 
time we were rounding the southern extremity of the city and within two 
gun shots of us. These men could have scarcely rejoined the main body 
before we attacked them and Only knew of our approach from the top of a 
house, into the upper story of which they had proceeded for the purpose of 
looting the owner’s property. 

9. The Jemadar Madho Siiigh, I fear, has escaped. vSome say he went 
with a detachment into tlie town either to look out for our-adrance, oi with 
some other object — may he plunder. Bliola Singh Burnil of Chorea seems 
to have been a zealou.s coadjutor of the mutineers in plundering the niaha- 
jaiis of the town, and was killed by the people of the place with several sepoys 
on our attack. 

10. The Thakiu' Bishwannth Singh witli Ganpnt B oy, former dewan of 
the Wagpiir li.aja, seem to havu fled in the commeneement of the figdit; the 
Tliakur's palanquin was broiiglu in to me the folloiving day from the jungle; 
two .servants of the Barlcagarh Thalciirs liave also lieon ajiprehended, and are 
i'orw.arded to the Senior Assistant Commissioner, Lohadz, for investigation 
into their case. 

11. Tlie amount of aummnitiou recovered has been veiw large, so much 
so as to excite suspicions tliat ammunition from other quavtetb may have 
been under ciiarge of tile niutiiieers. I would strongly recommend enquiry 
to be made ns to what animunition was actually in store at Doranda when the 
mutiny broke out. 

12. I have placed my seal on five boxes containing or supposed to con- 
tain trea.sure, two of these witli Cliuh locks for want of keys we have been 
unable to open. In the othor hoxe.s there was found a good deal of .small 
coins, pic, jiice, etc., etc., soine rupees; aho a clicst o£ opiuji], all wJiieh I 
iniLigiiie must liave belonged to (he Lohardaga treasuiy, (I observed an ofiice 
seal ill one of the boxes), and On jcachiiig IT.izarihagh I will have the wholc- 
caiefnlly oxnminod and duly hiuuglit to the credit of Government. 
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Lj. T have sent on. n party in advance to prepare the road to Uazaiibagli 
"for the r'lniR eti.., etc., rre have' captnred, and hlaioi English pn'Oposes to 
ncach that station hy easy matches as soon as possible to get the tvormded 
'tinder shelter. 

14. I tvould have snhmitted this leport earlier httt as yon may suppose 
Linder the ciientustances detailed, have had little time to myself. Since the 
engagement the providing seveial lequisites for ahont 50 vonnded is no 
tiifling tash, and the means of moving them fioni a place ndiich has been 
plundered and rifled by a nmtiuons battalion is no easy mattei. Hon-ever 
1 trust ottr effoits vill result in the admission of Goveiument that tve have 
uLL endeavottied to do our duty, 

15. I annes a small sketch map of Gbnttra and'tlie position of tlie miiti- 
neeis rrhicii tvill elucidate and explain the fiist poitiou ot tins conimuni- 
fcation. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) J. SlilPSOK, 

Prnicipnl Assniant CvminisnoJier of Hazavihagh. 

PmxCL Asst Commu’s OpncE, 

H.tz.tntiucTn Eivisiox, 

■iliMP Et.LAru3.uir xpiu CHiTtiA; 

The 4th Oetoher, 1S57. 


Such in short is the jdain and unvaiiiished liistoiy of tiro soldieis rrho 
-sacrificed their lives for then king and country. Eo comments aie necessary, 
no leinaiks aie needed, hut to them aie very tvell applicable the pregnant 
voids oi Giay: — 

" Full many a tlouei is horn to blush unbeen, 

And uasto its sweetness on the desert an 

Ml oliject in hiinging the above little facts to the notice of the learned 
liistoiians nssGinhled here and thimigb them to the authoiities concerned is 
that piopei and sjstematic airangement mav be made so that pioper tomb- 
stones uia^ tie erected and jdaced to perpetuate tbe menioricE of sucli heroes 
wIuj for theii king and country saciificed theinsclTcs on the fields of glory. 
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Diplomatic Relations of France with Burma. 

(By Mons. A. Singaravelou Pillai.) 

About tbe beginning of the 17tb. centuiy a ne\r ruling dynasty arose in 
Ava ■ndiicb subdued Pegu and maintained tlie supremacy during tbe 17tb and 
tbe brst half of tbe 18tb centuries. Tbe Peguans or Talaings thus bumi^ 
iiated by tbe Burmese^ reTolted against tliem (1750-1) and baving captured 
tbe capital of Ava made tbe Burmese king, witb-all bis family, prisoner and 
reduced tbe ■\vbole country to submission (1752). Binnya Dalfa, tbe King ol 
Pegu, came back in triumph to bis capital vritb bis captives leaving bis brother 
Appo Eatsa (more correctly Alaong B’bourra^^ a devotee of Buddha) to rule 
over tbe conquered territory. During tbe reign of this Pegu King, tbe French 
established tbeu' Factory at Syriani. 

After tbe defeat of tbe aforesaid Burmese King, Alauugpaya (Alompra), 
ruler of tbe toUm of blotso-bo, planned tbe deliverance of bis country. He 
at first attacked tbe Peguans vitb small detachments; but rvben bis forces 
increased be suddenly advanced and took possession of tbeii’ capital in tbe 
autumn of 1753. In 1754, tbe Peguans sent an armament of mar-boats against 
Ava but mere totally defeated by Alompra. In tbe same, year Prome mas 
besieged by tbe King of Peg\r mho mas again defeated by Alompra and tbe 
theatre of mar mas ultimately transferred from tbe Upper promnces to tbe 
mouths of navigable rivers and tbe numerous creeks and canals mbicb intersect 
tbe lorn country, Alompra, mho ultimately got the victory, founded on tbe 
ruins of Sigoun-terra tbe famous port of Bnngoou, In these sanguinary mars, 
tbe French sided mitb Peguans and tbe English mitb tbe Bru'mese. Thus the 
first diplomatic relations of France mitb Burma commenced. 

About ibis time Duplein, perhaps tbe greatest Freucliman mho ever set bis 
foot on tbe Indian soil since tbe 18tb century, turned bis attention tomards 
Burma to establish a trade in tealrmood mitb that country — a trade mbicb mas 
■then very prosperous and lucrative in Burma. "With this object be began to 
negotiate mitb tbe Bunuese for establishing French colonies in Burma and 
further requisitioned fox a great amount of mood from. Pegu for tbe construc- 
tion of a ship. This intimate connexion of the French mitb tbe Peguans mas, 
bomever, looked upon mitb much misgivings by tbe English. Tbe folloming 
extract from tbe mork, “ The 'W oAd-J apan, Indo-China, etc., by Dubois de 
Jaucigny, mill illustrate tbe point: — 

"The English attributed at that time to tbe French Government tbe inten- 
tion of taking advantage of tbe advice of Admiral Baiiii de Suffren mho bad 
many a time fixed npon Pegu as tbe corner through mbicb tbe English may 
be attacked in India mitb more advantage." Unfortunately tbe uuexpected 
recall of Dupleix to France in 1754 frustrated all bis plans regarding tbe es- 
iablisbment of French colonies in Burma. 

' D 
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HoTveTer, in spite of all adverse circumstances, the gradnally increasing 
profits of the French trade in Eurma. their earnest desire to establish colonies 
there and also their ]:een desire to maintain peimanent friendly relations witli 
the Burmese, made the French send some merchantmen and men-of-n-ar to the 
port of Eangoon, vhich ■were euthnsiastieally welcomed by the B'umiese. 
Since that period several French ships visited Burma periodically and on each 
occasion their captains were given a fitting reception by the B-urmese. 

In 1817, the “ Chevrette ” the state warship of Captain Fabiy -which had 
on' board one of tbe most distinguished naturalists, Hr. Charles BeUauger, 
ari’ived at Pegu and the whole crew received a brilliant reception. 

On the 30th March 1840 there came to the same coast another ship, the 
“ Fortune,” under the command of M. Leconte. The Governor of Eangoon 
received the captain and his retinne with the honours due to their rank. He 
showed them all the big huilding.s of the town and introduced them to the 
chief European residents. On the 2nd j^pril at teji o’clocic in the morning 
captain Leconte and the regimental officei's landed, iililitary honours were 
accorded to them and a sumptuous feast was also arranged. 

After witnessing a performance of the dancing girls the captain and his 
retinue returned to their sliip' with the same honours with whicli they had been 
received during tbe lauding. 

The King Mindon-Min granted to Hr. Yossion, a Frenchman and the 
Vice-Consul for France in Rangoon, the forests of Cbindwin as a reward for 
his great and loyal services. 

In order to prove that our relations have not yet ceased with Burma, I give 
below the translation of a Burmese letier regarding tbe mutual relations be- 
tween Burma and France. 

Tf (inflation of the Burmese letter. 

In tbe name of tbe veiw mighty Emperor of the land of the rising sun, 
Master of tbe King of White Elepbauts, Master of tbe world, whose feet re- 
semble the flowers of the water-cress, before whom feet-joined and bowing my 
head, I who reside in the town of Eangoon in the province of Hanzavady and 
rule over all the southern parts of themoble Empire of my Master and Sovereign 
in the capacity of liis very noble, and very high Plenipotentiary with the 
title of Maharaenlabrajah, who, on tbe arrival of Captain Staig, that went 
from here to Pondicherry-, and returned thence, have been informed that yon 
are in good health, and that the town of Pondiclierry is flourishing and calm 
vind am vety glad and satisfied, declare and make it known to his Excellency 
Mr. Do Mclay, tlie Governor of the French settlements in India, that the 
Burmese and the French Eingdoni have, from the memorable times of our 
Sovereign's great-grandfather and grand-father, been always in mutual rela- 
tions of amity and friendliness, that the merebantmen of both tbe nations bare 
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visited our ports and that this coniuiunication was ciit off for more thnn 
twenty years, till in the month of Plazo 1189, there appeared lipfore t.lie ])urt 
of Eangoon Mr, Fahre, Captain of the the warship of His Majesty the Eing of 
Prance. At the moment of his arrival, not having forgotten our old friend- 
ship, I received him with great pleasuie and joy, favouring and granting to 
him and his crew all the things and favours which could be granted. Eow, 
if some French ship or sloop comes to any port or place in our royal Burmese 
dominion, according to the laws of friendship, I shall welcome and favour 
them. I send you through Captain Staig, in friendship and for your use, two 
'-silk Faxchos^ two big Boxes: and two ciiys which were tuade in our country and 
I request you in all friendliness to accept them for your nse. 

"Written on the 15th day of the full moon of the month of Tabaun, 1193. 

In 1857 His Majesty the King of BuiToa sent M. Girodon known under 
the name of “ General d’Orgoni ” as an ambassador to the French Govern- 
ment in Paris. At the close of his mission he liked to take a few Frenchmen 
to Epper Burma to found establishments of trade and workshops of construc- 
tion, manufactirre of arms, foundry, etc., and conclude a ti'eaty of alliance 
between these two courts. 

In 1872, the King of Burma sent an embassy that should go to Italy, 
France and England, the object of which was to lay down the basis of a trad- 
ing treaty with both the first nations. For that purpose, several young Bur- 
mese had, for many years, been sent to Paris and London to study there the 
occidental languages. 

Father Ahhona contributed a good deal to the despatch of the embassy. 

M. de Pemusat prepared a treaty of trade which was voted by the Assem- 
bly and the ratifications of which should be exchanged at Mandalaj* through 
the medium of the French Envoy. 

That embassy left Marseilles in 1873; after having paid a visit to the 
Viceroy of India at Agra (where lie was then) and after haMng been there 
warmly welcomed went to Delhi and Benares and embarked for Eangoon, 
the headquarters of British Bm'ma. 

On the 20th December, after a verj- kind and hospitable reception of the 
‘‘ Commissaire-Geueral,’’ the mission left for Mandalav. 

On the 23rd the ship cast the anchor at Minhla; in Eangoon, there had 
been- an iuteiview between the embassy and Mgr Bourdon, Bishop of Upper 
Bunua, who accompanied them up to Mandalay. He was also amongst the 
embassy which prepared the treaty of Paris. His name w.as in Burma ; 
Meng-la-Zey.a-Thou-Tsa-Eai-Dan-Guy (noble Lord placed in possession of high 
dignity of nuiting letters). 

On January 1st, 1S74, the king granted a first inteiwiew io the Fiencli 
nmbassadors. On the 24tb, the French goverument wade with that country 

c2 
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an ngreetnent wliicli was approved by tlie i?ational Assembly in. its first meet- 
ing of 18tb Jnlv. 

Hetuembeiing tlie sympatby tliat the French bad always sbown to Burmoj. 
His Highness tbe Prince Hingoon came and settled at Pondicbeny, on tb& 
30tli June 1884 and bis family came and joined him on tbe 20tb Jnly 1884. 

His grand-motber died here in bis palace in tbe European quarters (in 
wbicb tbe office of Best & Co. is now beld) on Tbnrsday.. lltb Hovember 1886, 
at tbe ripe age of ninety-tbree. 

Her obsequies took place on tbe 30tb Hovember in tbe midst of a large 
concourse of people. 

Tbe prince after having spent five or six years at Pondicherry went away 
to Saigon where be died in 1925.- 

Tbe objects of tbe Frencli were short-lived, but tbe friendly relations have 
remained for ever. 


ANNEX. 

Bel.itioxs or Feance wrrn Bueaia. 

Commercinl frcaty of the 24th Janifary 1S73 heticeen Franca and-Burma, 

Tbe President of tbe French Eepublic and His Majesty tbe King of tbe 
Burmese, wishing to maintain between France and Burma relations of amity 
and trade wbicb they intend consolidating, in case of need, by conclusion of 
furtber arrangements bave nominated, for that purpose jjs Plenipotentiaries, 
namely ; — 

Tbe President of the French Eepublic, Mr. Charles Eemusat, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, etc., 

His Majesty tbe King of tbe Burmese, Mengyec Maba. Sayatbo Ken- 
noon Mengyee, bis Anibassador, 

whom, after having been in corre.spondence with each other of their full powers 
found in tbe good and due form, agreed upon the following articles : — 

First Article . — The French in Burma and Burmese in France may reside 
freely, move on. cam’ on trade, buy lauds, sell and cultivate them, erect Build- 
ings therein, eveyffibiug .submitting to the laws of the land. They will enjoy 
full and entire protection to their families and propeities as well as all tbe 
advantages and privileges wbicb are or will be granted to tbe citizens of the 
mo.st favoured nation, 

Tlic French Missionaries will enjoy in Burma tbe same favours and immu- 
nities D"; the missionaries of any other nation. 
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The Trench irrtTplliug in Bnrina for the sake of Science, (Jeographists, 
Naturalists and others, rvill receive from the Burmese authorities all help they 
Kill be in need of to carry out their explorations. Tlie Burmese vill mutually 
en joy the same facilities. 

Article ll - — The goods that the Trench will import in Burma and export 
therefrom, and, mutually, the goods that the Burmese will import in Trance 
or export therefrom will not pay othei's nor higher duties than if they were 
impoided or exported by the natives or by foreigners belonging to a most favour- 
ed nation. The Burmese products in Trance and the Trench products in 
Burma will he dealt by in the same way as the most favoured similar foreign 
products. 

The Bunuese Government, wishing to encom’age the development of com- 
mercial e!xchauges between Trance and Burma engages not to fix on the ex- 
changed articles any custom.s duty, the rate of which would exceed five per 
cent, of their value. After the payment of the said customs duty, the goods 
in any hand that may pass will no longer have to sustain neither tax nor 
change of what sort so ever. 

Article III . — The two Governments recognize themselves mutually the 
right of having a diplomatic agent residing near each of them, and nominating 
consuls or consular agents wherever the interest of the natives would require. 
These Agents may rai.se the flag of their country and they will enjoy in their 
persons, as well ns in the accomplishment of their duty the same protections and 
tlie same immunities and prerogatives ♦hich are or will be suhseqnently grant- 
ed to the agents of the same rank of the most favoured nation. 

Article IV . — The Burmese Goveimment desirous of facilitating as much as 
it lies in its power, the establishment of the French in Burma, it is agreed that 
the Burmese authorities should not interfere with the strifes between Trencli- 
men, to be always reported to the Gonsnl for France, and that the strifes be- 
tween the Trench and tlie Burme.se will he tried by a mixed court consisting of 
tliV Consul and a liigli-rauked Burmese Officer. 

Artirlc F. — In case of death of a Frenchman in Bui'ina or a Burmese man 
in France, the propei-ties of the deceased will he handed over to his heirs, and, 
in default of tliem, to the Consul for the nation, who will take charge of send- 
ing them to the parties interested. 

Article VJ. — Tin’? treaty will reiuniu obligatory from year to year, as far 
ns one of tlio two govcrnnicnfs will not have given notice a year before its in- 
tention of having the effects of the treaty ceased. 

Article Til . — It will be ratified and the ratifications will bo exchanged in 
the space of one year or sooner, if it can he done. It will ho put into force as 
soon as this exchange will happen. 

AHicle Tin. — In witness hereof, tlie respective plenipotentiaries have 
cet their hands and .seals in this tre.ifr'. 
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Hade in donWe copies, in Paris, tlie 24tli day of Jamiary 1873, correspond- 
ing^ to tlie Bnddliist era 2416 to tlie couimdn era 1234, piatho lltli of tlie Wan- 
ing Moon. 


(L. S.) Signed — Remtisat. 

(L. S.) Signed — Mengxee Maha SayTHOO 

KeNJ(OOK Mbngtbe. 


A&EEEMENT. 

Tlie President of tie Frencli Eepnblic and His Majesty tie King of 
Burma, 'trisling to consolidate and increase, tlrougl a special constitution, tie 
advantages resulting for loti tie nations from tie treaty of amity and trade 
signed in Paris, on the 24tl day of January 1873, lave nominated for that 
purpose as Plenipotentiaries, namely: — 

Tie President of tie Erencl Eepirblic; 

Mr, Jules Feiry, Deputy President of tie Oonncil of Ministers, Minister 
of Foreign affairs; 

and His Majesty tie King of Biirma ; 

Mingglie Min Mala Zaya Tlir^Gian, Myotlit Myosal Atrrin Woon 
Min, tie first Amlassador, Minister for Home Department of tie 
Palace and tie Privy Council, Plenipotentiary of His Majesty tie 
King of Burma, 

* 

who, after laving leen in correspondence with each other of their full pouei's, 
found in good and dne form, entered into tie foUoiving articles : — 

Art'idc I . — That there vdll he constant peace, perpetual friendship and 
full and entire freedom of trade and commercial navig,ation between tic 
French Pepullic and tie Burmese Empire. 

Tie ” ressortissants ” of tie two states will not pay, by reason of their 
trade and indushu,*, in port, town, place wlatsoever of the respective countries 
wletlier they settle or reside there temporarily, duties, taxes, licence, under 
wlntever appellation they may be, others that those that are or will be collected 
on the natives, and the rights, privileges and immunities which the citizens 
of one of the two states enjoy in matters of trade, industry and industrial pro- 
perty and commercial navigation, will be common to those of tie other under 
reserve of tie exceptions contained in this treaty. 

Artidc JI . — ^The " ressortissants of each of the high contracting parties 
will, as the natives of the " ressortissants ” of the most favoured nation, mutu- 
ally lave the right to enter with their slips and loadings into oveiy port and 
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river of tlie respective stfites; to travel, reside and settle vrlierever tliey triU 
fiud convenient for their oivn interest, huy, own and sell houses, shops, stores 
and moveable goods of ail sorts ; to exercise any icind of industry or profession ; 
to carm^ on trade in wholesale as well as in retail, to despatch and receive 
goods and values thro’ auy terrestrial, fluvial and maritime way and to receive- 
consignments from inland as well as from abroad everything without paying 
duties other than those which are or will be collected on the natives or on the 
“ ressortiasants ” of the most favoirred nation. 

The Trench, may, in Burma, buy lands, sell, own and cultivate them, 
erect buildings therein, everything on suhuiittiug to the laws of the land in the 
limit in which these laws will be applied to the citizens of the most favoured 
foreign country. 

The “ ressoidissants ” of each of the high contracting parties will in their 
sales and purchases have the right of fixing the price of the goods and things 
whatsoever they may be, imported as well as native, whether they are sold in 
- the heart of the town or intended for exportation. 

They will have the right of doing and managing their affairs or getting 
themselves replaced by duly authorised persons, either in purchase or in sale 
of their properties, goods and merchandizes, or in. their proper declarations in 
-custom-house for the loading and unloading and despatch of their ships. 

The Commercial transactions will be entmely free in Burma, the Trench 
ressoi'tissants ’’ will not, in any case, he obliged to avail themselves of royal 
brokers, iiovdzas or any other mediator which will exist in Irraouddy or in 
Burmese markets. 

Ariicle 111 . — In order to facilitate the journeys and the esiablishroent of 
the Trench “ ressortissants ” in nil the area of Burma, and to guarantee their 
security, it is agreed that they should be provided with a passport delivered 
by the Trench authorities: this document will be covered by with the visa of 
the Burmese authorities who could not refuse it. However, the Trench “ res- 
sortissants ’’ in Burma will not be under obligation of furnishing with a pass- 
port so much as all the foreign " ressortissants are also liable to it. 

Ariicle /r. — The Trench " rcssortis'^ants ” in Burma, and the Burmese in 
Trance, will be exempted fi'om all ordinary, extraordinary or war contribution 
which vould not be imposed on tbe citizens of the most favoured nation. 

They will also be exempted from all personal service either in the laud 
and sea forces or in the guard or national army as well as of all requisition to 
the army service. 

Ariicle V . — The Burmese Government is interdicted to create monopolies 
and allow therein, directly or indirectly the establishment on commercial arti- 
cles oBier than tea intended to be used in fresh state. The trade of all other 
articles is free. 
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It is moreoTer agreerl that it does not do any prejudice to the rights of 
propei-ty of His Majesty the King of Burma ou the natural products, for in- 
stance, herosene oil, gems, jade, and tealcwood, elc., mhich rroidd be found in 
his private property. 

Article YI . — Gold or silver coined or bullion and things for personal use 
nill be exempted in Burma from any impoid and export duty. All other goods 
vhen imported or exported vrill he liable to the same duties as those which are 
or will he collected in this town on the similar importations and exportations 
of the most favoured natiom 

In any case, the deities collected in Burma, when imported as well as ex- 
ported, could not exceed five per cent, ad valorem before the first day of the 
Burmese year 1257, coiTespondiug to the first April 1305, except opium which 
may he impoided upon n duty of thirty per cent. 

On the expiry of this time, the Burmese Government may, in considera- 
tion of circumstances and needs of trade, increase the said custom duties, with- 
out liowevor exceeding ten per cent, of the value on the goods whatsoever, save 
opium, as is aforesaid. In case the Brunnese Government would, make use of 
this right, he should impart it to tlie French Government six months before- 
hand, the rate he would intend fixing on. 

Article yiJ . — For levying the custom-duties, the value of the goods ini- 
poried from one country into the other will be fixed according to the cost price 
in the place of origin or manufacture to which will be added freight, commis- 
sion and insure charges, 

The importer should furnish invoice letters and hills for his goods. 

If the Burmese Cu.stom-iiouse thinks that the exact value of the goods 
has not been declared by the importer, it will bave the riglit of choosing be- 
tween both the ways of proceeding : either to purchase heforeliand the goods 
paying the declarer, in the space of a fortnight, a sum equal to the value de- 
claied and one-fiftli above, the pre-emption is always being made in the account 
of the Burmese Estate : or to submit the strife to the consul for France or to any 
other coinpetont Burmese Officer, who, after having taken themselves each 
one or two merchants as assessors, if they tliinh it convenient, will settle the 
object of the strife according to justice. 

There will not be any appeal to their decision wliich will he obligatory 
foi' l)oth the parties. 

Arllclr Till . — The articles used as samples which will he imported to 
Burma by manufacturers, merchants or travellers of French trade, and reci- 
procally will be admitted in tcntporaiy franchise in all ports, in consideration 
of necessujy custom-house formalities in order to guarantee their re-exportation 
and iG-iniegralion'in warehou,=e. These formalities will he settled with one 
accord between the two Governments. 
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Article IX . — Each of the high contracting parties, engages to matg best 
the other iniiuediately and ■n-ithout compensation of all favour, privilege or 
reduction of custom-duties which one of them has granted or could grant to a 
third power. 

The high contracting parties engage, besides not to fix one towards the 
other, any duty or prohibition of import, export or transit which may he tit the 
same time applicable to any other nation. The treatment of the most favmired 
nation is reciprocally guaranteed to each of the high contracting parting for 
what all is concerned in using, warehousing, re-exportation, transit, tranship- 
ping of goods, the trade in navigation in general. 

Article X . — The merchantmen of both the nations wiU enjoy in each Cjf the 
respective states all rights, pidvileges and immunities which are or will be 
granted to the natives as well as to the ships of the most favoured foreign 
cations. 

The above rights and privileges will he exercised submitting to the laws 
and regulations of the country custom-house in the limit in which these laws 
and regulations will he applied to the “ lessortissants '* of the most favoured 
nation. 

Article XI . — 'The merchantmen arrived at the custom-house of tie Bur- 
mese frontier could keep on hoard but arms and ammunition mentioned in tlie 
ship inventoiy and necessaiy for tlie safety of crew. 

Ai'm,'; and ammunitions consisting in articles of shipping should he piit 
ashore and left to the lieeping of the Burmese custom-house which will be res- 
ponsible and should deliver them on the departure of sliip. 

ii-rffrtc XII . — The Bnamesc custom-house olScers will be allowed to re- 
claim on the arrival of the Prench merchantmen at a fluvial station in Buniiese 
territory the representation of nationality-certificate and other papers of hortrd. 

In the space of 2-1 hours’ arrival, the captain of the ship should hand Over 
to these officer, s the manifesto or the general list of loading wliich will point out 
the name and tonnage of tie ship, tie constitution of tie crew, tie nutnier of 
passenger,^, tie numbers, marks and the number of parcels as well as the 
nature of goods. 

Tie permission of landing should be given within three hour.s from the delf. 
veiT of tlie manifesto. This time expired the landing will take place withtjut 
permission. The want of tie represeniation of tie manifesto in the fixed time 
and tlie loading of goods without permission before the expiry of the time of 
thiee hour.s mentioned above can give room to a fine which should not excepd 
jupees two hundred. 

Article -T/7Z.— -The consignees and the sendeix will he bound to he present 
by thenwelves or by their representative to verify tie unloaded and emiarkhp 
goods. 
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For tlieir partj tlie Bui'mese custom-officers should proceed without delay 
for verification. 

Article X7V. — If a Frenchman breaks in the kingdom of Burma, the 
French Agent will take possession of all the properties of the Bankrupt and 
will sell them off as well a? possible to the creditors’ advantages. 

Article JF, — If a Burmese man refuses or escapes the payment of a debt 
towards a Frenchman, the Burmese authorities will afford the creditor every 
assistauce and facility to recover what is due to him, in the same way the 
French Agent will afford the Burmese subjects every assistance to collect all 
debts that they will have to reclaim from the French in Burma. 

Article XVI. — The Burmese “ ressortissonts ” will enjoy in French colo- 
nies or possessions the tr'eatment of the most favoured foreign natron. 

Article XVII. — Till a special arrangement occurs between tbe two govern- 
ments, agreeably to tbe protocole, signed in Paris, on tbe 24th January 1873, 
corresponding to the Bnrnrese era 1234 Pintho II of tbe waning moon, it is 
agreed that the French " ressoilissants ” could reclaim in Brrrma, in point 
of jurisdiction, the tr'eatment of the most favoured nation, in case in which 
the ” I’ossortissant ’’ of other countries worrld come to get in that respect 
particular advantages. 

Article XVIII. — ^Any Burmese subject who will have come back after 
having admitted to be guilty of assassination, murder, firebreak, plunder_with 
armod-lrand, theft with or without violence, in the Burmese territory or in the 
Pepuhlic possessions should be tried and convicted according to the Burmese 
laws. 

Eeciprocally, the French “ ressortissants ” who will have' come back on 
the teiTitory nr in the Bopriblic possessions, after having admitted to be guilty 
of assassination, murder, firebreak, plunder with armed-hand or theft with or 
without violence in the Burmese territory should be tried and convicted accord- 
ing to the French laws. 

Article XIX. — ^The French and Buimese authorities will mutually hand 
over the Burmese taken shelter in France or in the French possessions and 
the French “ ressortissants ” taken shelter in Burma who will bo charged 
with having committed into the other nation one of the crimes or ohences men- 
tioned above. The extraditionary petitions sliould be made through the 'diplo- 
matic Agent or Consul and a reply will be given but for an objection dr.awn 
out of the political character of the incriminated fact or divergency of legis- 
lations. 

.-Irfz’clc AX. — The two Governments will agree with each other for adopt- 
ing with one accord all rules which would bo deemed necessary to guarantee 
the observation of this treaty. 
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Article XXI . — This agreement will enter into effect from the daj" of the 
exchange of ratiffcations which will take place in the space of a year or eooner, 
if it can be done. 

It will remain executory till both the Governments agree with each other, 
a year before, in order to introduce modifications therein or to have its effects 
ceased. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have set their hands 
and seals in this Agreement. 

. Made in double copies, in Paris, the 16th day of January 1885, corre- 
sponding to the Buddhist era 2428 and to the common era 1246, piazo of the 
waning moon. 


(L. S.) Signed — iTuiJiS IIerex. 

(L. S.) Signed — M ixg Ghie Mik Maha Zata Thi:i\ Giam, 

Mtothit Mtosah Atwhc "Woo^' Mix. 


Prince Akbar and the Portuguese. 

[From unpublished Portugueso letters of viceroy Francisco de Tavora, preserved in the 

government nrehives nt PangimJ 

(By Panduranga Pissurlencnr.) 

The biography of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of 
Anrangzib, has still to be studied by tbe light of historical documents. One 
of its chapters is connected with his relations with the Portuguese, the chief 
source of which, hitherto generally followed, is the work of the famous 
traveller Nicolas Mamichyp though quite deficient in this respect. 

The first relations of the Portuguese with tlie Prince above referred to, 
date from the middle of January lGS-3, at which time Akbar being in the 
port of Banda, in the neighl)ourhood of Goa, sent an envoy to the viceroy 
Prancisco de Tavora, who received him ju the fort of the city of Goa on the 
evening of 17th Jamian' 1GS3.* Through this envoy, Akbar gave to the 
viceroy the news of his quarrel with Samhhaji and aslced iiim permission to 
sell some Jewells in Goa.® Prora this can be gathered that the Mughal 
Prince decided to leave Maharashtra, on account of liis quarrel with the 
Maratha monarch, in the beginning of the year 1GS3 and not some months 
after, as Orme ■* n^id J.'Sarkar^ suppose. 

The letter which the viceroy wrote to Prince Akbar, in reply, hears the 
date of 19th Januaiy 1CS3 and reads thus: " , . . . I received the letter 
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of your Higlinesb, and same afforded me great delight, apart tlie displeasure 
that caused me the news your ambassador gave me of your havisg undergone 
troubles and sufferings, and heard the proposals i^-hicli ’srere made to me, on 
vour behalf on Tarious affairs, to which I consented with good will, in the 
manner he will tell your Highness, and in evei-ything that is related to your 
Highness, you will find me equally in agreement . . . . 

The good will which the Ticeroy had promised to Prince Akbar was of 
short duration, for the ambassador of AurangKib named Shek Muhammad 
arrived in Goa on the 20th January ^ and on account of his stay in Goa ® the 
viceroy liad to follow a different line of politics towards the Mughal Prince. 
However, Akhar having informed the viceroy that he wished to go to the 
Kingdom of Kanara and thence to Mecca or other parts of the straits, the 
viceroy ordered to he given to him, at his request, on the 13th Pehruary 1683, 
five passports for five ships in which he had determined to start on a voyage 
with his people.^ One letter of the viceroy, iviitten on the iGth Pehruary 
1633 to Akbar, who was still residing in the port of Banda, gives some 
pertinent details:— I received the letter of your Highness, with 
great joy, having good news about you, and I highly appreciated the can'jcr, 
decked with precious stones, which you sent me as present and still more 
because it was an article wliich your Highness carried on your girdle, and 
also to show your Highness my esteem and good will, I send with 
your ambassador Abdool Rahim Khan wliat is mentioned in the list, 
which goes with this, and your Highness must Imve ab'eady learned, 
through the same ambassador, udiat I replied to the proposals he made me 
on your behalf, regarding the sale of the preL'ious stones, which I ordered 
to he sold, as well as regarding Go writing to the Factor of Mangalore, 
about securing the ships that may he necessary to your Highness, to voyage 
in them with your people, and also to the Queen of the King-dom of Kanara 
to [give] to your Highness, througli my recommendation, all tire help that 
vou may ask her, which I expect she will do owing to the peace, friendship 
and dependence which she has with this State; and at once I ordered to fit 
out at the cost of the Treasury a imro from l^anjiiu, in whicli I .shall send a 
person with these letters and it has not already started because it is waiting 
for the two persons wliich the ambassador told mo would go in the same paro 
on hohnlf of your Highne.ss with orders to engage the ships referred to; and 
an soon ns they ari'ivo, the puro will start.” 

The rurnour.s of help, wliirdi tlie viceroy prourised tlie unhappy Prince, 
must have reached the cars of the ainlms-sador Shek Muhammad, who informed 
about it some Jfughal gcncralH, so much so that one of them, Sidy A^akut 
Khan, wiote to the viceroy asking not to help hut on the contrary to capture 
Prince Akbar. ?ifanuchy“^ says that if was Aurarigi^ib, who, through his 
ambasaador Shek Muhammad, rn-otc to the viceroy asking him to refuse any 
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kind of help to the Prince and to capture him or hill him. But this assertion 
of the Italian traTeller is not true, for the letter to which ilanuchy refers 
is dated 20th lime 1(182/' wlien Prince Akhar was away fi'oiu Goa. Besides 
this, the same viceroj' wrote to Aurangzib on the 12th April 1683: — ” .... 
"When the ambassador of your hlajesty came here, he found in this city 
another who was sent to me by Prince Sluhammad Ahbar, son of your 
Majesty, who is in this vicinity, in the port of Banda, land of the unfaithful, 
nnd of his presence he dishusted for not keeping the promises he had made; 
and of his presence the ambassador of your Highness must have given infor- 
mation to your generals, which gave origin to a letter of the chief captain of 
the Havy, Yakut Elian, asking me not to show favour or give help to the 
said Prince Akhar, for he has revolted, and after coming to this State to 
imprison him; and about the same Prince, Lutf-ullah Khan, favourite 
(valido) of your Majesty, and general Bahadur Khan wrote to the ambas- 
sador Sheik Muhammad to eignify, on behalf of your Jlajesty, the displeasure 
which this prince has caused you and Lutf-uIIak Khan says in his letter that 
he had thirty ships in this ]>ort of Goa and ten in that of Eajapui', lands of 
Sambhaji, to go in them by sea to any place; however these news were false 
because the said Prince has no such ships, on the contrary, is so poor and in 
necessity that he sent his jewels for sale in order io support himself, as will 
inform your Majesty your ambassador, and your ^lajesty must not take 
amiss ray accepting what he sent to me, but must even thank me for doing 
60 , being a son of your Majesty, and it does not become the generosity and 
spirit of the Portuguese to be wanting in courtesy due to the princes, and 
much less to imprison them or any vassals who seek for shelter; and 
though your Majesty is justly sorry and angry for his wanting in obedience 
to you, still the fatherly heart and the love of a sou, cannot but lead your 
■ Majesty to pardon him, and reinstate him in your favour, especially as there 
me so many qualities in the said Prince ns are known to all, so that your 
Majesty will have another general of so great v.alour, to conquer and win 
jmm’ enemies, and it will be a praiseworthy action of all the Idngs and princes 
of the world to admit in the service of yoiu’ Majesty this son, and when 
it may be uecessaiy for my authority to intervene in this re-union, with the 
advice of your Majesty, to do liim a good (urn I shall presuade him, if 
possible, that he may come round to this agreement which will be good 
tc all 

One finds from a letter of the viceroy, addressed on the ICth April 1G8-3 
to Talcut Khau, chief captain (eapiLtonior) of Aurnngzild.s Kaiy, tliat this 
captain liad written to the viceroj- saying that he was with his fleet in tbe 
poit of Enjnpur, to capture Prince Akhar. who had determined to go from 
Bnmla to Bichoh'm, in order to engage some ships in the city of Goa to 
ily by the sea to some other places.''"' It seems that about September 
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1683, Atbar feed liis residence at Bicliolim, as can be seen from tlie Englisli 
recofds.^'^ 

It appears tbat tlie iinglial Piinee changed his mind ahoiit going to 
Kanara, probably rvitb the fear that he might be caught in the sea by tlie 
Imperial fleet. And on acconnt of this, he asked the Yiceroy the State 
frigates to go in, them to Mecca directly, but the viceroy refused this reqnest. 
Eegarding this fact, a letter from the viceroy yritteu to the ambassador 
Sheik Muhammad on the 23rd October IGS3, reads thus : “ Prince Akhar 
seeing that I refused to give him frigates of the State, rvhich he vras ashing 
me in order to go to Mecca, thought of buying a ship for his voyage, and 
with all secrecy succeeded to do so, through a Moor named Muhammad Ehan, 
who after having left Goa with this view in a ship of small dimensions, 
saying that he was going to Surat, T learned that the Moor, ahove referred 
to, had sent it to the poit of Banda or fliat of Eajapur to receive in it the 
Prince, who has such a good head that he rvas thiuldug to risk his life 
in such a small ship ahove mentioned, hut he was mistaken, hecause as I 
hear, after seeing it he changed his intention, for they tell me he is coining 
back to this neighbourhood whence he had gone to- that of Shiva; I shall 
proceed rigorously with this Moor if found, foi' he has already fled fearing 
already for the defiance with which without my permission he bought aud 
sold this ship . . . 

Some days iiefore the 23rd Kovember lGS-3, Akbar embarked in -a ship 
" forced by the unreasonable attitude of Sambbaji, for after taking aw.ay 
from him a part of the jewels and piecious stones, he broke bis promise of 
giving him large sums of money and help with men and cavalry to march 
against Aurangzib, and on account of this he resolved to leave his territory 

and huy a ship to go to the sea, hut did not succeed to go on the voyage 

because having embarked from Tingurla, Cnvi Cnlegi, a favourite of 
Snrabhaji, arrived from Rajapur and sent him a message as fi'om Sambbaji 
not to go away hut to come hack to land, as his master had agreed to keep 
h;5 word aud wanted him to help personally to defend the army of the 
king and after victoi’y.he could go with greater safety, and with a greater 
aimy wlioievor he wanted, without risking himself in the sea; and one can 
nnoerstand that under this persuasion he di'jemharkod and remained on land, 
aud "ient the ship with a message somewhere . . . 

On the night of 24th Rovemher 1683, Rambhaji took tlie Portuguese 
island of 5>. Bstev.ts and on the 2.3th defeated the viceroy who Iiad gone to- 
light bnii in tliai i'-lond. On the 2Gtb, the Marathn monarch evacuated ibc 
idand. and tvo days afler^’ this occurreneCj ,Sambliaji feigning tliat Prince 
Alibar, vho was in Ifis company, wanted to be a mediator of peace, sent 
au envoy to speak to ilic vicerov nl)out it, but as tins envoy was not bringing 
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■any credentials alout him, he iras not I'ecciTed by the ‘viceroy. This enToy 
■was named Eay Eirtising and was sent to Goa on the 29th Eovemher."® 

The war between the Portngnese and the ITarathas continued however, 
more furiously, the Portuguese having been completely defeated,"^ so ni'ach 
■60 that the preservation of the Portuguese teiritory of Goa was attributed 
to the miraculous intervention of Saint Prancis Xavier.-" This war ter- 
minated with a treaty of peace. Xeither Manuchy nor Alchar, nor Oriue, 

nor Duff nor Sardesai nor Parasnis refers to it. Puif savs:^® “ the 

viceroy made overtui’es for peace, but as Sambhaji demanded five crores of 
pagodas as a prelirninary, they were at once hrohen oif.” Almost all investi- 
gators of°Indian history have followed Duff's assertion, except Prof. 1. X. 
Sarhar, who incidentally refers to the above mentio'ned trea'ty of peace. 

Among the ilaratha sources, only Zed YancJii ShaJcavali^^ says that 
on the 7th January 1Q34 “ Kavi Kalash tahing Akhar with himself went to 
the forest of Bhimgad and made peace with the Pirangis [Porbiguese].'' 
This informaGon of Zcdhc Chronology is corroborated hy the Portuguese 
Bources, as in some documents of the archives of the Governor's Palace at 
Pangim, it is clearly said that the Portuguese envoy Manuel Saraiva de 
'Albuquerque realized the treaty of peace in the presence of Aivbar.*® 

In the meeting which was held hy the Council of »State [Junta de Ttcb 

h^stadosj on the 13th March 1G84, the viceroy said ; — “ and tho'ugh. 

Sambhaji asked for peace through Prince Sultan Akhar, who is in his terri- 
tory, empowering him and his ministers to conclude an agreement with the 
envoy Manuel Saraiva de Albuquerque, who had gone, on behalf of the State 
to Phonda to deal with this agreement and had ordered his army to retire 
from the lands of Salsette and Bardez, still it cannot he expected that there 
is in this firmness nor certainty, because the said Sambhaji did this forced 
hy the^power of the army of the Mughal King who had come to attack him 
. . . . " The minister of Sambhaji referred to in this excerpt is certainly 
the above mentioned Kavi Kalash.-" 


^ According to the Zcdhc Chronology pence was made in the forest of 
Bhimgad, hut the Portuguese doemnent above referred to, says that the 
agreement was concluded at Phonda. It is to he supposed that the preli- 
minaries of the treaty of peace were made at Bhimgad on the 7th January 
uf same was definitely fixed at Phonda at a later date, between the 25tli of 
JaMary=" and 411, of Pel™,,-.'’" Tie reasoB rtr tie treaty eras not con- 
eluded at Bhimgad was that near the place was the powerful anny of Shah 
Alnm, who had already arrived at Bicholim on the 16th January IG34!='i 
At Phonda there was at this time more security than at Bhimgad. 


In the OricDle q ,7„w Christos published in Lisbon in 1710 

■one finds that on the 3rd Januaiy 1GS4, Samhhaji sent to Goa four envoys 
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to ask for peace and to settle it, tliree daj’s after, ifannel Saraiva de 
Albuquerque, tbe Portuguese eUToy, passed to tbe other side, that is to the 
side of Bhimgad, and then hostilities ceased’". This information of the 
Jesuit priest agrees "ffith that of Zedhe Chronology. 

The text of the treaty is lost. In the archires of the government of 
Hova-Goa, there are the original texts of various treaties in the hooks called 
Tratados (Treaties) but that of Sambhaji is not found. Cunha Pivara^’ and 
F. 21, Xavier, vho passed a considerable part of their lives in the archives 
of Goa, did not know that such a treaty was even realized. 

Eecently, we were lucky to find in a -worm-eaten book of the same 
archives the record of the following letter written by the viceroy to J oSo d 
Sequeira de Faria, Governor of the hforth, on the 4th February 1684, which 

gives an idea of the lost treaty: — By the four ships that came from 

the North and went away ^07?ic days hacli,'T wrote to you giving news that 
peace was concluded between this State and Sambhaji Faze Chatrapaty, of 

which Prince Akhar was the intermediary in which it was agreed 

that Sambhaji Eaze would return all the lands, fortresses and forts which 
he captured from this State, with artillery, arms and all tlie vessels with their 
goods, which before and after the war his ministers and siihlicdaras had 
caught and that in the same way return should be made by us of the ships 
of his vassals, and liberty should he given to the prisoners of both the States, 
and that to Sambhaji should he paid the gcocandil (gnonkhandi) of the 
jurisdiction of Bacain, and the chonto (chauth) of the jurisdiction of Dnmaum, 
in the same manner as it was paid to King Choutia, with the obligation that lie 
[Sambhaji] should defend the [Portuguese] territory and that friendship and 
commerce should go on freely as before, the passages being opened for the 
vassals to pass from one side to the other, with their goods and merchandise, 
without any impediment, and that we should not consent that within tbe range 
of the artillery of our forts and fortresses should pass ships with materials 
to the hfughal King and that there was no stipulation when they passed along 
the places where there was no artillery. .... 

From other state-papers of Goa, it is known that there was in this treaty 
a clause, pardoning the Desais of the lands -of Sambhaji, who having joined 
the Jlughals or Portuguese lived In banishment at Goa.”^ Anotlier clause of 
the same treaty was that Sambhaji could not hnild any kind of a fort on tlie 
borders of the Portuguese territory.’’ 

It is necessarv to say that Clioutia was tlie Idng of the hills of Assnrccta 
and the lands of Kamanagar, who, from ancient times,’* collected from tlse 
Portuguese Jurisdiction of Banian the tribute of choxtio. After the annexa- 
tion of a good part of the territoiy of Choutia. Sambhaji liad domnnded fiom 
the Portuguese in 1GS2 the chouto which vas paid to tlie King of Ttamanagar; 
but the Portuguese replied that they would pay it if ho become the master 
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of that -n-hole Kingdom,” This cliouto is not however like the chanth or 
“one fourth of the estimated revenue for the cliouto whicli was paid 
to- the King Choutia at this time and which the Portuguese would agree to 
pay to Sambhaji was of certain villages regulated at 17 per cent, of others 
at 14 per cent and of others at 12|- per cent/^ 

With Shah Alam’s invasion of S. Konkan, Akbar retired from the 
vicinity of Goa but in the archives of Panjim there is a record of a letter 
addressed to him by the viceroy in March 1696 in reply to that of Mughal 
Prince.^' 


Notes, 

‘ Wa discovered recently in the archives of the government at Pnngim tlis record 
of a charter by wliich the PoriuGuese viceroy granted to Mnnncliv the imbit of the order 
of Snn Tmgo, of which the Italian trai eller speaks in the Volume II, page 2S1, of his 
Storia do Mogor (Vide Lirro dc Cartas Vaientes e Aham's Gtt, fl, . . .). In tlio 
same archives are the records of two important letters nddrcfsed hy tlio vicoroT to tbo 
Italian tenvoUer in November 1634 (Cf, Livro dos Sets PiriniipS jls, i9-I,3v.) 

’Peis Fisinhos N® 5, fl. 2Gv,- Oarias F-atmics c ih'fira’s 67, fl, , , . Prof. J, 
Sarkar (Eist. Avrangzil, Vo?. IP, pofje 885} says that Akbar sent an envoy from 
Vingurla but this is not true (Cf. Livro dos 2?cis Pi:in?fos A'® 2, fl, 29v,, in wliich is 
recorded a letter of the viceroy to_ Tnkat Khan, dated IPih April 1683 in which it is 

said : “ Princo Akb.ar Jiaving gone away discontented from tlie presence of 

Sambhaji for not having kept the promise he had made, camo to the port of Banda, 
from where he .sent me hia ambassador . , , ,’’) 

’ Livro das .V<?n?fcs N® 47, 5, 242. 

* Orme, Historical Fragments, 1903. page 153. 

’ J. Sarkar, Sist. Aurangzib, Pi'', page 284. 

“ Livro dos Beis Pisifihos N° 2, fl. 26r. 

' Livro 'de OartdS Paientes e Alvam’s N'J’ 67, fl ; iirro das jVonfaer No. 47* 

11, 242. In a Portuguese Ms. presen-ed in Bihliotcca Bacioval of Lisbon another date 
is given but we prefer that of the official_ doenraents (Of, BdacSo rerdoderra do gue 
sitccdeo no Ilstado do India desde 2 de Janeiro dc JOSS ate 2J de Janeno dc lOSi). 

' Shek Muhammad reni.ainod in Goa till the middle of April 10S3 (see Livto de 
Cartas Patenfes e Alvara’s N“ 68, fl. . , . ; Beh Fisintios 2, fi. S£). 

’ Livro dos Peis Fisintios N° 2, fi, 28. 

” Idem, fl. 3-1. 

" Storia do Mogor, Vol. IT, page 260. 

’’ iJeis yijijiiios 2, fl. 31. 

“ It is convenient to note that from tho Mnghal government there was _t]io reejuest 
only to capture and not kill tho Prince, contrary to what Jlanuchy (StOria, Vol. IT, 
pngo 2C0) writes. 

Livro dos Bets Tisinhos 2, fl. 31. 

Idem, fl. 34v. 

“ Fide Prof. J, Sarkar, Hist. Aurang., IV, page 264—5. Prof. Sarkar confounds 
DichoJcy or BtehoH nith Ttapoli. Bicholim is now m Portuguese territory. 

“ Livro dos Sets Fisintios N® 2, fl. 37v. 

” Jdein, fl. 3Sv. 

" Itcia^So i-crdadcira do que sneedeo no Esfado da India (Ms. in Public 

Library of Lisbon). 

” Livro das Afonf'es N® 43, SI. 181. 

=“Pcis Fisinhos N° 2, 0- 40. 

Cf. J. Sarkar, Hist. Avrang., FT, pp. It was only after this war that 
tbe viceroy called Sambliaji by tlic title of Gtiafrapafi ,• ho gave to tlio Mnratlm envoy 
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the honours of an ambassador and resolved to change his capital— the historic old city — 
to the island of Marmagoa, the latter being more easily capable of being defended than 
the former. fSee Livro dos Bc'is rts?nfiOs 2, ‘fls. -lOy and 41; Bikecj ColIcc^Ho das 
Traiados da iadio, Vol, V, page 13; C. Hivam, in CVironisfn do Tissuari/, Vol. I ), ■ 

Cf. Francisco de Sousa^^ 0 Orienfc Confiitistado a Jestt Christo, F. 1., Gonq, IV,, 
Dir, 1, §103 (ed. 1710)^ F. is. Xavier, Fesumo hisionca dc S. Francisco iaiicr, 1861, 
page 2G2. 

Dnff, Jltst. Hlahaitas, Vol, I, page 255 (ed. 1D12). 

See AViira;! Soinenir, page 23; jS'/iii-a Gharitra Pradijia, page 33, 

-^Viceroy’s letter to Prince Akbar dated 8th February 1684 (Firio dos Fas 
Fiiin/iO.'; 2 fi. 40r}. 

Lhro dc Assenfos 1677 — 16S3, fl. 151. 

■'Livro dos Sets Visinhos F° 2, 11. 41. 

Cf. 0 Onciifc CouQinstado and Fclayfl'e verdadcira do guc siiccdco no Estado Ja 

India. 

-*In tho lettei of the vioeioy to the Eng of Portugal written on the 25th January 
1634 it IS said . “ .... In continuation of the treaty of peace which has not yet been 
concluded.'’ (Lirro das Monrces N° 43, fls. 185 — G). " 

Livto das Cartas l^aictifcs e Alrara's N° C3, fl 

’’ See Fcla off 0 verdadcira do guc sticcdco Ji_o Estado da India. According to the Ms. ol 
Isliwaidas. at Bicholim nere sacked Sambliaji and Akbar’s palaces. The distinguished 
historian J. X. Sarkar confounds Bicholim ivith Yingurla but tbo description of 
IsUwardns is applicable only to Bicholim. (See Mist.^ Anrntii/., IV, pago 291 and luy 
.article on i?nnildiafi published in Fofctiii do Imtiiiiio Vasco do Gama, Vol, I, Nos. 2 and 
8 ) 

” 0 Orientc Conguistado P. I, coiiq. IV, div, I, § lOS. 

” C. Eivara, Tratados da India, in Bohitm do G'orerno da India de 1873 — 5. 

F. N, Xavier, Insttui,Ocs do Marqttcz dc Aloma ao sen suecssor, 1903, pago 16, 
note 25. 

” Luto dels Cartas Fafentes c Alvota^s N® 63, fl. . , . . 

See the letter of viceroy to Narahari Pandit, dated 2Gtli March 1GS4 (Fci's Ffsifi/to.5 , 
N® 2, fl. 46. 

See the letter of viceroy to Kari Knlax, dated 2Srd Februan’ 1634 (Bet's Ftsin/ios 
X® 2, fl. 41). 

See my book Foriiigticscs c ilfnrafns, J. pp, 40-50. 

See Lirro das Jfc>nf5c.t X° 47, fl. 153v. 

** G. S. Sardcsai, Tic J/oiti CiOTeiifs oj il/araflm Htstory, 1926, page 76. 

Livro das ilom^ocs N° 47, fl. ICO. 

Lirro dos Scis Ftstnlios N° 3, fl. 33. 


Gorgin Khan, 

The Armenian Coimiiandei‘''in-Chief and Minister of 
Nawah Mir Kasim of Bengal from 1760—1763. 

(By :(Icsrovli J. Seth, il.H.A.S.) 

In the paper v-liich I read in Bcecinbcr 19!2G at the Lneknotv Session of 
1he “Indimi Hi'storical Bccoids Coimnission” on ‘’‘Hindoos in Armenia ISO 
yenr.s licforo Christ,” I stated that Armciiinns had been connected with ludin 
irom the days of remote antiquity. 
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As the first foreign traders, they ’n-ere well-known in India froin the 
Punjab and Cashmere to the hanks of the Granges, having penetrated into the 
countrj'' by the old overland route, through Persia and Aighanistan. They 
had come by the same route through which the r-emote ancestcua of the Hin- 
doos — the fair Aryans— had migrated into India, most probably from the 
highlands of Armenia. Be that os it may, as this is not the place to discuss 
the thorny question of the ancestral home of the Indian Aiyaus, suffice it to 
say that the mountains and the rivers mentioned in that great epic — the Ha- 
habharut — have great, affinity to the majestic mountains and the great rivers 
of ancient Armenia, 

In my Paper on “Hindoos in Aimeuia,” I narrated the history of twL 
fugitive Hindoo princes from Kanauj who found an asylum in far-off Arme- 
nia in the year 149 B. 0. from which it is evident that theie was a friendly 
intercourse between Hindoos and Armenians 2,000 years ago, hence the flight 
of the two Indian princes to Armenia and not to any of tlie neighbouring 
countries, such as Ceylon, Burma or Siam. 

For tw'enty centuries and mote Armenians have been connected with 
India as a commercial people and have through their integrity achieved suc- 
cess in the domain of trade and commerce during the Hindoo, the ilohanime- 
dan and the British periods. Although a purely commercial commuirity, yet 
when an opportunity has presented itself, they have shown themselves to he 
more than oitiinary merchants and tradeTs. 

Hiu'ing the reign of Akhar, who was a great patron of the Armenians, 
the sou of ail Armeuian merchant of Cashmere, Hiiaa Ziil-Qurnain, oi 
Alexander by name, rose to he a grandee of the Hogul Court tlirough sheer 
merit, and continued to enjoy that high privilege and distinction during the 
reigns of Jehangeer and Shah -leliau, and despite the bloudishments of 
Akbar, the persuasions of Jehangeer and the persecutions of Shah Jeliari, the 
Armenian grandee remained firm and steadfast in the faith of his forefathers 
and lived and died a good Cluistiati, a staunch friend and a patron of the gooil 
Jesuit Fathers at Akbar’s Court who wrote of him as “ the pillar of Christinni- 
h' in India.’’ The Chief Justice — Mir Adil — of Akbar's Court was likewise 
an Amenian, Abdul Hai by name. 

An eminent Armenian merchant of Bengal, Ehojah Israel S.ovhad ro^e to 
be a diplomat and an envoy and was iu«trumental iu seritriiig the tei'and 
Farman” for the English East India Company from the Mogul Empeior 
EarruJffisiyar iu 1715. Another well-known Armenian merchant of Calcutta, 
Ehojah Petrus, better known n? the "Armenian Petrus.'" lendered yeoiuan 
services to the British cause in Bengal after the tragedy of the ‘’Blacli Hole” 
and acted as an envoy between the English ami iJIir .Tafai for the overthrow 
of Hawab Siriij-ud-dowlnh and was equally successful afterward? in the remo- 
val of the imbecile Hawab Mir Jafar from the Masnad of irurshidabad .and 
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in the appointment of ilir Kasim, in 17G0, as the Kanah Kazim of Keiigal, 
Belmr and Orissa, 

Since the daj’s of Akbar n-ho reigned from 155G-1G0-5, np to the middle of 
the 18th centiuj', or n period of 200 years, the Armenians in India, apart 
from being eminent merchants, had given a Chief Justice, and a grandee to 
the Mogul Conit, an envoy to the British, but they had not yet distinguished 
themselves in the military service of the country of their adoption. Tet 
vhen the psychological moment arrived, a humble Armenian cloth-seller of 
Eooghly, Eliojah Gregory by name, and a younger brother of the “ Armenian 
Petrus’^ referred to above, laid dowir the iron yard measure and took np a gun 
in the same vay that Clive, a humble mriter on the Madras Establishment, 
had exchanged his qnill for a sword and with what wonderful results ! 

Khojah Gregory, better larown by his orientalized name of “Goi’gin 
Ehan,'’ was a cloth-merebant at Hooghly and for championing the cause of 
Mir Kasim, he became his confidant and when Mir Kasim ascended the Mas- 
nad of Murshidabad in place of his father-in-law, Nawab Mir Jafar, in irCO, 
he immediately appointed Gorgin Khan as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bengal Army. 

The limited time at my disposal will not permit me to record in the 
course of this Paper, the achievements of that great Armenian soldier who 
for three years was the virtual ruler of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and had 
im not fallen a victim to the sword of an unknown assassin, he would in time 
Gave become the Knwab of Bengal with the help of the Anuy at bis command. 
Iliul his useful life been spared, he would have done wlmt those two soldiers 
.of fortune. Kemal Pasha aud lleza Khan did in Turkey and Persia in our 
own days. 

Unfortunately verj' little is known of this remarkable military genius — 
the crriwliilo cloth-seller of llooghly — for the Mohammedan historians ol 
tlie time liavc, thiough racial jealousy and religious antipathy, painted him 
black by calling him a “tvailov” and “the evil genius of Mir Kasim." 

Amongst tlic English historians, Marslnnan, who is regarded as tlie best 
nuthority, on Indian history of that period, writes of Gorgin Khan as follows: 

"Meer Caseem met the difHeullie.s of hi.s position with great cnergv. Ho 
curtailed the extravagance of the court establishments. He aholisln-d the 
" Ham Office." the " Antelope Office, " the " Kightingalc Office,” and many 
other useless and costly ajipendagcs of the mcnageiie department. Ho suh- 
jet led tlie pnhlic accounts to a .severe sciuliny, and obliged tlic olficcrs to dis- 
gorge -the plunder Ibey luul acquired. Tie exacted all arrears of rent with 
nm'xanijded rigour, revised the nssessment of the land, aud made an addilio!! 
ol a cTojo of rupee, s to the annual revenue of the three jnovinces. Those 
measures gave him the mcams of discharging «1] ti,p obligations he bad ton- 
ttatted to (lit English, after which he gave his ciitii'c ntiention to the great 
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object of emancipating liimself from the pressure of tbeir authority, and res- 
toi'ing freedom to the Soobah. He removed the seat of GroTernineut to 
Monghir, a distance of 320 miles from Calcutta, where, free from observa- 
tions, he prosecuted his plans of independence with such earnestness that, in 
less than three years, he considered himself in a position to set their power 
at defiance. For this rapid progress he was mainly indebted to the ei'ertions 
of an Ai'menian, born at Ispahan, generally inown by bis orientalised name 
of Grurghin Ehan. He was originally a cloth-seller at Hooghly but when 
entrusted with the responsihilities of office, turned out to be a man of Ofigiuai 
genius and vast resources. In less than three years he created a force of 
15,000 cavalry and 25,000 infantry, disciplined on the modes of the Com- 
pany’s army, he manufactured firelocks, which were superior to the Tower- 
proof muskets, he established a foundry for casting cannon, and trained up a 
corps of artillerymen who would have done credit to the Company’s Service. 
iNothiug was wanting to render hleer Cassini more powerful than Ali Terdj 
Hhan had ever been, but a few years of undisturbed leisure." 

Holwell of the Calcutta "Black Hole" fame, writes of Gorgin Khan as 
follows : — 

“ Khojah Gregory is in the highest degree of favour with the Hawab 
[Jleer Kassim] and hjs adherents, and ha.s posts of the greatest trust near 
the Hawah’s person, and through him the Armenians in general are setting 
up an independent footing in tliis country and carrying on a trade greatly 
detrimental to oui' investments in all parts.” 

An Armenian contemporary writer, Thomas Hhojamall, who lies buried 
in the old Armenian cemetery at Agra, where he died in 17S0, speaks oi 
Gorgiu Khan in terms of the highest praise, but as the encomium.^ bestowed 
upon my hero come from an Armenian, I shall, for obvious reasons, refrain 
ti'om quoting from Khojamall’s writings le.st my critics should say that I 
have got an Armenian to sing the praises of another Armenian. I intend 
however to incorporate Khojamall’s account of Gorgiu Khan and his Arme- 
nian generals in my "Life of Govgin Khan" which will he a contribution to 
the history of Bengal from 17G0-17C3. 

The well-lniowu Bengalee writer Bankim Chandra Chalterjee, in his jiis- 
torical romance called "Cliondrashekhar ’ (of which an English translation 
was published by Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co., in 1905) speaks of Gorgiu 
Khan as ioUows; — 

"Of all the state-officers who were employed in Bengal at that timo; 
Gurgan Khan was one of the highest aud best. By n.ationalify be Was an 
Armenian; Ispahan was his birth-place. A report is current that in early- 
life he was a clothier, but he was a man of great genius and extraordinars' 
talents. Within a short time of his service, he rose to the rank of Coni- 
mander-in-Chief of the Aimy. JTol only that, soon after he came to his new 
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position, lie formed an artillery force. He liad it properly trained and 
eq^iiipped after European methods; the guns and muskets lie manufactured 
turned out to be even superior to those manufactured in Europe, His artillery 
force beeaine in eveiy respect equal to the European artillery soldiers, ilir 
Eassim, too, had his hopes that ivith Gurgan to help him, he would be able 
to defeat the English. With' his rise, Gurgan Edian’.s influence increased 
apace. Mir Kasim would not engage in any undertaking without his advice. 
He would not listen to anybody who spoke contrary to it. In a word Gurgan 
Ehau grew up to be a little Hawab himself; naturally the Mahouimedon offi- 
cials became jealous ”. 

Alas for human greatness and ambition ! The phenomenal adminis- 
trative success and advancement of Isawah Mir Kasim and the meteoric rise 
of his Chief Minister and Commander-in-Chief to power and prominence did 
not last long, since every rapid success is invariably followed by a rapid fall. 
The fall was, however, precipitated by tbe English, for according to Marsh- 
man, “the unprincipled conduct of the Council Board in Calcutta,'’ which 
eventually deprived Mir Kasim of his throne, brought on a rupture between 
him and the English, which resulted in several battles that were fonght be- 
tveeii the two armies. The last of these well-contested battles was fought at 
a place called Gheiiah, on the 2nd day of August, 17G3, regarding which 
Marsliman writes; — 

“The battle lasted four hours, and in the opinion of Clive, never did 
iroops fight better than those of the Nabob. *At one period of tbe action, 
indeed, they penetrated tbe Englisli lines and captured two guns, and victoiy 
appeared for a time likely to incline to them, but the gallantry bf the Euro- 
peans and the steadiness of the sepoys boro down all opposition, and tbe 
Naliob's troops were constrained to abandon all tbeir guns and stores and re- 
treat to Oodwamilla." 

A week aller the memorable l)attlc of Gliei-iali, Gorgin Khan met his 
death at the hands of an unknown assassin, who it is said had been instigated 
by the Nawab Mir Kasim. Marsliman in his “ History of Bongai ” gives 
the foLkiwiisg vei'=:ion.of the tragic event. “It came out that in llio evening 
fhiec or fonr ifnguls had enlcred his tent and slain him. It was given out 
tlnd they had gone to the Commander to ask for their arrear.s of pay, but he 
had ordered them to be driven away, on which they drew their swords .'md 
murdered Inni, The fact wa« that no pay was then due to them, they had 
been paid nine days piTvinu^-ly. At all events, (liis seems in a manner cer- 
tain that Kasim Ali [^fii' Kasim] had tieaeherously sent them to kill his 
Commandcr-in-Cbiof Gurgin Khan. A brother of the latter, named Kliojali 
IVtnis [^tlie Armenian Petnis of Clive,] resided in Calcutta and wa- on term.s 
of preai friendsliip wifi. Me^'.rs. A’ansittait and Hastings. He had secretly 
written a letter to Gurghin Klian, urging bim to quit tbe Nawnb’s service, 
and if be Imd a good opportunity to make him a prisoner. The NawaVs 
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chief spy got intimation of this, and went at one cloch at night to his master, 
and put him on his guard by informing him that his Commander-in-Chief 
was a traitor. Within twenty-four hours of that time the Armenian Gieneral, 
Gurghin Ehan, one of the greatest men of the age, was a corpse.” 

TJiere is no evidence that Gorgin Khan had ever inti’igued with his 
brother in Calcutta; pn the contrail’, his extraordinary talents in military' 
matters had been wholly devoted to Kawab Mir Kasim's cause, and not even 
the fraternal affection that he had for his brother Petrus, who was in such 
high favour with the opposing forces, could have seduced him from his 
unswerving loyalty to the Kawab. Thomas Khojamall, the Armenian con- 
temporary writer, already referred to, says that when the English secretly 
wrote and asked him to make a prisoner of the Xawab, for which he wonld 
'he handsomely rewarded, he replied; — 

‘'I was a humble individual, Kasim AJi Khan trusted and raised me to 
this high post of honour’, I cannot therefore comply with your request. Far 
from it, that I should hetray my master, particularly as it is a distinct na- 
tional characteristic of the Armenians never to hetray their masters, I)ut serve 
them faithfully and remain loyal to them always,” 

A man remarkable for his genins and foresight Gorgin Khan played a 
prominent part in the history of those times and would probably have dis- 
tinguished himself more in the early days of the British conquest of Bengal, 
had he not fallen a prey to the sword of an assassin which sad event pre- 
maturely closed his illustrious career on Monday, the lith day of August 
17C3. 

He was a pious Christian and sent for on Armenian priest to whom he 
humbly confessed hi.s sins and received the Blessed Sacrament at his hands 
with great faith and devotion before he expired. His body was removed 
from the camp with great solemnity and honour and was buried iu He 
village of Brae, where the renegade Sumru, one of the Generals of Gorgin 
Khan, had encamped with his regiment, 

Gorgin Khan had gathered round him about one hundred brave Arme- 
nians from various places, some of whom he appointed as ofScers over the 
army of which be had the full command. 

Major Adams who defeated the Kawah’s troops at the memorable lintilc 
-of Oodwaiiulla, writing to Governor Yansittart on the 3rd October, 1703, 
says: — 

" "We had a report yesterday that Coja Gregore [Gorgin Klinn] had 
been wounded some days ago by a party of bus Mogul cavalry who mutinied 
for want of tlieir pay between Sooage Gurree and Knhoh Gunge. It i<= just 
now confirmed by a Hircarra arrived from the enemy with this addition that 
he died the next day and that forty principal people concerned were put to 
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denth upon the occasion^ tliougli it was imagined tlint the Moguls were in- 
duced to afront and assault Coja Grregore hj' Cassim Ali Cawn who began to 
he Teiy jealous of him on account of his good hehavionr to the English. If 
this should prove true, Coja Petruce can he of no further service to us. I 
therefore would recommend sending him down to Calcxitta, hut shall wait 
the directions of the Board on that head. 

I must confess this piece of news give ,ine some concern as hy all 
accounts he behaved very well to our gentlemen. And it was that only that 
occasioned him to fall under Cassim Ali Cawn's displeasure. Had he lived, 
he might probaldy have assisted in effecting their escape, as we hear he fre- 
quently was the means of saving their lives as well as the Setts and other 
prisoners.” 

As there are various accounts of the murder of Gorgin Ehnn, I shall 
now give a' detailed account of the assassination, by a Erenchmnn, Monsieur 
John Baptiste Joseph Gentil, a personal friend of the Armenian General and 
an eye-witness of the tragedy. The account is to be found on pp. 217-235 of 
GeutU’s Memoires sur 1’ Indoustan, on Empire Mogol ” published at PaiAs 
in 1822. Pot the English translation of the extract I am indebted to my 
esteemed friend, Father H. Hosteu, S. J. of St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 

Mr. Gentil who was an oflicer under Gorgin Ehau pays the liigbest 
tribnto to the memorj- of his friend and expresses the higliest admiration of 
the character of his master and it i.s the best account I have yet seen coming 
trom a nou-Armeniau — atter what the Mohaumiedan, Indian and English 
historians have said of my hero. 

Here is Monsieur Gentil’s unbiassed account of Gorgin Khan translated 
from the original French; — 

"After the capture nf Bajinahal, Qa.sim Ali Klian wrote from his camp 
to the Engli.sh general, ;.c., Major Thomas Adams, to the eCect that if he 
[Adamsj advanced any further, ho would swear upon the Quran that he 
would have all the English prisoner.'; in lii.s control killed. 

iinjor Adam^-, rof^ardiiig tliis tliicat as merely a scheme’ conceived in Lis 
weakuesa hy the Kawah to prevent him advancing, continued his march. 
Tlic Kawnb turner! linck to Mtuigiiyr, Imd all his treasure and baggage sent oA' 
to Patna, .and started for that city himself. 

On the Bond to Patna the -Tagnt Sclh brolbevs sent word Legging of me 
to intercede for them with Guigiii Khan. But this latter OAicer junde me 
promise not to persist in pleading for.lhom, not only because T could never 
be successful, hut aPo because hy .such a .step I would find my.sclf involved 
in their disgrace, there being no posiihility of getting them p-ardoned. 

On the way the enemies of the Xawah persuaded him that Giiigin Khan 
Wes betraying him. From that moment the Prince voAved he would put an 
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end to that faitkful minister, whom calumny had painted as a traitor. 
Gurgin Khan was not unaware of this detestable design. I was always en- 
camped close to this Minister, and nsed to have my meals with him. One 
day when he was late in coming to dinner, the various dishes that used to 
he brought each day from the Kawab’s camp liad been laid out in front of 
me, and I bad commenced to partake of them. Just then the Minister arriv- 
ed and forbade me to eat any more, sajnng : — "TVbat are you doing? 
What! do you not know that you might he poisoned! How imprudent you 
are, after you have learnt what has been said about me and my brotber! I 
have enemies. Be suspicious of everything.’’ He had the dislies removad 
forthwith, and had others served up, prepared by hands he did not distrust. 

Half way between Mongbyr and Patna, an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him; but as I bad had my bed placed in front of bis tent and by the 
side of the sentinel, in the open air, solely on account of the gicat heat, the 
assassins, thinMng their design had been discovered, postponed its esecutiuu 
till the following day. 

Kext day — a day on which the armj' had marched — arriving later than 
usual’ in consec^uence of the bad loads, the Minister had dinner served up 
immediately. After our meal, the heat being excessive, he said to me; — 
“Jjet us go over to my Bakhshi’s (paymaster’s) tent; perhaps it will be 
cooler there.” When he arrived there, not finding it any more comfortable, 
he decided to go hack again to his own q^uariers. As be was passing through 
the camp of bis Mughal cavalry, when he was in the midst of the horses, a 
trooper approached and asked him for some money, complaining that, in 
spite of his pay which he had just received, ho had not enough to live upon, 
having regard to the dearness of provisions. Ciurgiu Khan, incensed at the 
demand, called one of his attendants m a loud voice. The trooper withdrew, 
H^lien he had been talking of other matteis. overcome by the beat and an- 
xious to get under skelter, I left him. I had liardly gone thiity steps when 
I beard shouts for help from three men who had remained with the Minister. 
Turning lonnd at once I saw the same trooper striking Gnrgin Khan with 
Ills sword. The men with him were without arms, and diessed in muslin, 
as was the Minister himself. Ko assistance could be rendered as three 
, stioke*; bad been inflicted as quick as lightning; the first cut nearly IiaH way 
tlnough bis neck, the second cleft his shoulderbone, and the third cut open 
bis loins. The assassin struck him again in the face wlien be fell down, 
tripped np by the long tethering ropes of the horses, over which lie had songbi 
to pass to reach his tent, fifty paces away. As he was dressed in muslin, 
the force with which the sword cut can be imagined. The trooper had scnice- 
ly struck him when he disappeared, Bunning up I helped to place the Mi- 
nister in his palanquin, and had him carried to his tent. As he made a sign 
that he wanted a drink, he was given some water, but it came out again 
through the wound in his neck. 
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Seeing me by Iiie side, Gnrgin Eban fixed bis gaze upon me, and made 
a sign with bis hand, being no longer able to speak, striking bis tbigb n-itb 
it three times, giving me to understand that he bad been the victim of 
calumny, and that I should he very careful about myself. 

While the friends and servants of the Minister vrere tending him vrith 
all care, the Mughal trooper, joined by his comrades, threatened to come and 
massacre the Armenians vrho were attached to Gnrgiu Khan’s semce. 
Warned by his secretary (who came and snatched me from the arms of my 
dying friendj of the danger we were exposed t-o, I insisted on the Armenian 
commanders, who ran the same risks, placing strong guards at the four 
comers of the tent in which the Minister w'as being, tended. They had 
scarcely followed any advice when the Mughals trained a piece of cannon 
upon the tent where all were mourning the deplorable end of Giirgin Khan. 
The Armenians having discovered this, I made them forestall the gunner, 
who was on the point of putting a light to the gun, hr .shooting him. This 
they did, the gunner was killed, and the terrified Mughals dispersed and did 
not show themselves again. Mounting a horse as soon as ever my unfor- 
tunate friend had breathed his last, I rode straight to the Kawab’s camp, 
where all were under arms. Each of the commanders was coming up with 
bis troop from the direction of Gurgin’s Camp, which was beyond the 
Kawab’s rear-guard. A report was being spa'ead at this time that the English 
had just attacked the Minister’s camp. this rumour the troops were 

assembling without any proper order between the two camps, when Qasim 
All Khan came up seated on his elephant, just as I arrived from ma'- side. 
As soon as the Kawah saw me, he called me up and asked me what had hap- 
pened. I related briefly the sad and painful spectacle I had just witnessed. 
The prince appeared aflected thereat, and said: — “I had particularly told 
him never to go about by himself.” Then, turning round towards some 
commanders who accompanied him, he said; “Ton have just heard what 
has happened; go back to your tents, “ kaire salla ” (all goes well).” These 
last words, uttered iu a tone of satisfaction, recalled to my mind the just 
apjjrehensions of the Minister as to the fate that was being prepared for him 
by jealousy and slandei'. Overcome by the horrible blow that had deprived 
me of a friend and of all my hopes, I returned to the Kawab’s camp. 

My situation was critical. A friend — a bosom friend of Giugin Khan 
whom I had never left since I had fii'st come to know him, I had just seen 
him perish under my very eyes without being' able to save him. I had 
escaped myself, I Imow not how, from the hands of the assassins. In a state 
of painful uncertainty of mind I went straight to the tent of a Mughal friend 
of mine, Said-ullah Khan, brother of Mehdi Ali Khan, the Governor of 
Patna already mentioned. He received me with ali courtesy. It was then 
6 p.m. I told him, what had just taken place in a manner that .showed my 
indignation and sympathy with the deceased. The Mughal replied : “ Our 
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friead Q-urgiu Elan had enemies ttIo lad defamed lini fo such an extent 
flat tie Prince, eonvinced by all that ^vas told lim, may lave been incited 
'to this extreme course. I would not lilce, lowever, to be certain as to this, 
but all tint T bare said make me tlinl that it is quite possible. It is 
pretended that be was a traitor to tie Kawab, that tie English were in 
league with him, and this was why they kept bis brother Kbwaja Petrus in 
their camp,’’ " TVbat a shocking calumny!,” I replied I have been privy 
to the most secret acts of G-ui'gin Khan, and I never observed the slightest 
infidelity on his part. The English had proposals made to him to leave 
the Eawab, assuring bim that by this step he could save the life of his bro- 
ther, whom they were carrying as a prisoner in their camp. TVlat was his 
answer? It was this : I have pledged my faith to Qasim Ali Ehaii; 1 shall 
not abandon him while life is in me. I grieve at the lot of my brother; 
but I could not stoop to better it by a base act. I con make no proposal that 
would he contrary to the interests of the prince, the master of my destiny, 
as the English are of that of my brother. I leave all in the hands of Provi- 
"dence. 

Never was calumny so hoiTibly concocted. How pitiable are human 
beings when their passions are so inflamed by venom as to blind them! 

Gurgin. Khan was far from deseiwing snch a dreadful fate. Not only did 
Qasim Ali Elian owe in part to him the great fortune he had attained, but 
also the general order that had been introduced in the system of government. 
Nothing escaped his unremitting vigilance over all branches of the administra- 
tion. Just, generous, prudent, energetic, of unassaPabIc integrity, he was 
incessantly busied with everything that could benefit his master or his sub- 
jects. The greatest simplicirt' reigned in his habits, in his equipage, his 
table and all that pertained to his home. Everrthing about bim disclosed 
the merits, the goodness and the di.sintere.sfednes.s of the man. In justice I 
owe him this, and I render it him with the profoundest satisf.action, as a 
substitute for the flowers that I would like to have been able to lay every 
day upon his grave. 

The illustrations of justice, of generosity and of strict integrity that I 
could relate of this minister would help to make his character lietter known. 
But, however strong be my feelings of affections and gratitude towards bim, 
any description that I might give would he inadequate.” 

That well-known Mohammedan historian of the period, S^'cd Gholam 
Hossain Khan, the author of the “ Seir Mutaqherin,”' or “Peviow of 

' The “ Sotr-Miitnqliorin ” or “ Suyar-xil-JIutnklicrin,” tliat is .a “ Iterirw of J[od(?ni 
Times ” tor more coiroctiv " TIio Jlatmcrs of tlie Moderns ”) is tlic clironiclo of the deMv 
of tho Slopnl Empire an'd tlie JEolminmedan domffintion of Jndi.} clurmc tlic reigns of 
ttiB Haven Inst Emperors of Eindoostli.in. Tt w.ns ’written in Persian m 17E0 A.P. (119t 
A.H.) bv Sved Gholom Hossnin EJmn, o :Moslom noblomnn, wlio used to reside, witli bi.s 
fotbor, fit tlio courts of tlic Naw-ibs of Peiig.'i], Bolinr and Oris=a, prior to tbe dnys of 
British supremtey. 
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Modem Times/’ ’who Trrote both as an actor and a spectator, gires the 
following' accounts of the murder of Gorgiii Khan and of the events which led 
to the rout of Mir Kasim’s foimidahle army after the guiding genius and the 
master mind had been removed. For obvious reasons, Gholam Hofsain 
Khan, lilve all the Mohammedan historians of the period, paints Gorgiu 
Khan black, and the reason is not far to seek, for it was gall and wormwood 
to the orthodox Mohammedan “ nobleman ■ of high rank,” as Monsieur' 
RajTUoiid calls him, to see a foreigner — an Armenian and a Christian at the 
same time,— at the helm of the military affairs of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
enjoying the full confidence of Kawah Mir Kasim, who, according to Marsh- 
man, “ w'as mainly indebted to the exertions of an Armeuian for his rapid 
rise,” Is it any wonder then that the Mohammedan chronicler, biassed and 
prejudiced to a degree, gloats over the assassination of the Armenian Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief and consoles himself with the happy thought that “that 
ill-fated man, in retribution for his malicious tnnr of mind, was hastily sent 
over the stream that divides the world from the other,” 

Could such malice, vituperation, racial hatred and religions antipathy in a 
historian he surpassed? As a matter of fact, when he introduces Gorgiu 
Khan to his readers for the first time, he speaks of him with an animus, begot- 
ten of spite, hatred and jealousy as will he seen from the following intro- 
duction. “ But a man who now appeared for the fii’st time upon the horizon, 
and soon rose to engross the KawaVs nnhounded confidence, was an Armenian 
called Qhadja-Gui'ghin brother to Qhadja-Bedross, He was put at the head 
of the artillery, with orders to new-model it after the European fashion, and 
likewise to discipline the musketeers in his service after the English manner; 
troops, which to this day have retained the name of Telingas, in imitation of 
their patterns and models. To raise his character, he was henceforward called 
Gurghin-Khan, and distinguished by nrany favours, and he soon become the 
principal man in the Navvab’s service. There was no man equal to him in 
that prince’s employment: none had so much credit upon his mind; and to- 
this day, no General ever had the art of governing his jnaster in so complete 
a manner; he, like the devil, was endlessly running after Mir-Casbim-qhaii, 
and having once laid hold oi him, he mastered him, and kept him under at 
pleasure.” 

Throughout his account of the eveuts which occurred in Bengal during 
the rule of Nawah Mir Kasim from 1760-1763 he never misses an opportun- 
ity to disparage, vilify and calumniate Gorgin Khan, who by sheer merit had 
risen to the highest post in the gOA-eruinent of the province, for he was not 
only the Cominander-iu-Chief of Nawah Mir Kasim, hut his Minister, and 
adviser as well. 

And this is how Gholam Hossain Khan narrates the eveuts of that memor- 
able campaign of 1703 in which Gurgin Khan lost bis life, Mir Kasim his 
throne and the Sithah its independence. 
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“The second niglit, the date of wliicli I cannot rememlier, a niiglify 
reTolution liappened suddenly, and an impoiiant event took place unexpect- 
edly. Gurghin-Edian was killed; and that ill-fated man, in retribution for 
his malicious tuin of mind, was hastily sent over the stream that divides 
the world from the other. This strange event happened in the following 
manner : Gurghin-qhau, who was upon ill terms with all the world, but who 
studied the English in ever}" thing, wanted to carry a high hand over the 
soldiery; and in a time of confusion and misfortune, he strove to keep them 
under that strictness of discipline, which he had seen practised amongst those 
of that nation; he was not aware that this power of the English over their 
soldiers, was a gift of Providence; and that that nation had found the art of 
turning the particular customs of their country into a second nature in their 
troops. 

‘ Great will ever be the distance between the pattern and the copy.’ 

How could the poor Armenian, .after having sold cloth by the yard 
throughout his whole life, pretend, that with an authority of only two days 
standing, he would he able to pass such rules of stidct obedience and disci- 
pline over a nation, not bis own, and which was not yet accustomed to so 
much regularity and strictness? 

“ The crow, wholly intent on learning the linnet’s note. 

Forgot to look at it's own. black coat first of all.” 

The Narvah having taken post on the hanks of the Eahva, where he 
tarried two or three days, Gurghin-qhan, who conformably to his custom, 
always came the last of all, and always encamped by himself was actually 
in his tent when two or three Mogul troopers from amongst tliose he had 
disciplined and trained himself, came and asked something about their pay. 
The General answered in an angiy peevish manner; but the Gvo meig avail- 
ing themselves of the unprosperous state of affairs, and of tlie revolution 
that had taken place, had the daringness to speak with violence; Gnrghin- 
qhan, without attending to the difference of times, screamed .out, u'hai? is 
there no one there to take these men into confinement? He had hardly uttered 
these four words, when those men finding themselves alone with him, drew 
their sabre.s, and in three or four strokes, .stretched liim on tlic ground; and 
their horses being just at the door, tliey got upon tliem in .an insfant, and 
fled through the fields. The servants having immediately raised an outcry, 
which brought General Marcar," another Armenian; the latter, on dc.scry-. 
ing" the troopera beyond tlie reach of a muskot-bnll, fired at them witli two or 
three pieces of cannon that were at hand, loaded with grape; and tlie report 

^ Jlonsiour Rnyiaond, the tmnslntor of the “ Scir ” speaks of Getior.al Jlarcar ai 
folloTW!- '' This Armeninn Jiad served in Holland and iri more than one oec.isfon ]jad 
approved himself possessed of n very eminent qualific.atiDn in a General, taldnp his 
party suddenly, in suddou omergoncies. He is now in Calcutta, subsisting upon the bene- 
aoleucQ of ins couiitryiueii. He is a woll-looking, square sot, man, very strong. 
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of the cannon being heard by Mir Cassim’s arniTj which was at a small dis- 
tanccj every one concluded that the English ivere arrived, and had 
■already engaged Giirghin-qhan. Instantly Mir-Cassim had the same thought; 
instantly he got upon his elephant, and took to the fields. At the same time; 
a general scream, and now and then some confused cries, coming from Giir- 
ehin-qhan's quarters, struck such u terror into Mir-Cassim'’ s camp, and 
■especially amongst the sutlers and other juarket-meu, that the whole of 
:hem, without making the least, inquiiy, fied on all sides, most of them 
towards the bridge on the Eahva. The multitude, which was encamped with 
me on the other side of the river, surprised to see crowds of runaways endlessly 
pouring upon them, catched their feai's and trepidation; and night coming 
on, nothing was heard but cries and .screams. But, as every one was involved 
in the general confusion, and saw the mob running to and fro like so many 
mad men, whilst the great ones were advancing in haste with burning tapers, 
such a sight thunderstruck Tosofaaly-qhan, one of onr company, who being 
as well as Mirza-halryr, full as much frightened as any other resolved at any 
rate to inquire into the cause; and then sent people to take some information 
from the runaways. But, every one of these giving a diaerent answer, served 
only to perplex. This diversity augmented oui’ couRternation, as there was no 
getting certain information, about the tumxrlt, and tome people conceived 
causes, which they did not dare to mention, for fear of Mir-Cassim’ s resent- 
ment. All these discordant reports, honever, agreed in one point, and this 
was, in producing some piece of extravagant news, which being spread in a 
twinkle amongst the runaways, irrcreased their fears and added to the confu- 
sion. Meanwhile the throng became iuirrimerable at the bridge, and the 
passage being now dangerorrs, seemed to retrace arr idea of the bridge of 
.Seraft, at the day of judgment, for the crowds were now pouring in such 
numbers on both sides, that the passage became impracticable for people on 
foot. 

Elephants and carts cut their way through the multitudes, and, as their 
treading over the boards of the flooring forced the boats to strike against 
each other the noise bore a likeness to a report of distant fii'ing of cannon; 
news then came that the English had gained the victory, and as it was 
fhonght that the little river only divided the combatants, people prepared 
iheir cannon also on this side, and Tosofaaly-qhan resolved either to pack 
up Ills baggage, and get ready at all events, or to run away to some place of 
shelter. But, he was prevented by Mir-Shetari and myself, ivho insisted on 
some information. At about. midnight the uproar commenced subsiding, aud 
I sent a trusty servant, with orders to stop on this side of the bridge, aud 
as soon as he should discover any person of some consequence, to let him pass 
first, and then only to ask what was the matter? The man did as he w>as hid, 
and stopping at the bridge, he saw a close palely making towards it with three 
or four horsemen attending, the man walked a while with them, and then 
asked whose lady was in the close palely. One of the horsemen answered 
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“It is not a lady, it is Gurgliin^qban’s corpse: we carry it to the fields for 
burial. It is the iS'awab’s order.’’ 

On this answer, the man returned with this intelligence, and made us 
all easy, so that we passed the remainder of the nig-ht quietly enough. On 
the morniugj Mir-Oassim himself passed the river and encamped on the spot 
where we were. The next day he advanced to the town of Bar, where he 
ordered Bjagat Sett llahtaL-Roy and Eadja Seropchnnd, his brother, to be 
hacked to pieces.” 

Monsieur Eaymoud,® the translator of the “ Seii’ Mutaqherin,” in a 
long foot-note on page 279 of the second volume of the “ Seir/’ printed at 
Calcutta in 1789, speaks of the causes which led to the murder of Gtorgin Ehau 
as follows : — 

“ The causes, which no one dared to mention, are a conspiracy said to 
he brewing by Gurghin-qhau, incited underhand by the English. His 
brother, Aga Bedross, alias Codja Petruss, then residing at Calcutta, and an 
acquaintauce of Governor Yansittart’s as well as of Mr. YArren Hastings, 
bad, on theii- joint request, wrote pinssingly to hia brother, to engage him by 
all the motives which religion and a regard for his own safety could suggest, 
to lay hold of the person of Mir-Cassini qhau, or at least, to come himself to 
the English camp with his own troops and friends. But, this negotiation 
having been somehow smelt out by Mir-Casseui’s head-spy, he came at one 
clock iu the morning, ordered him to be waked, ajid laying hold of him by 
the arm, what arc ijou doing in your bed, said he, ichtht your General, Gnr- 
ghin-qlian, is actually selling you to the Frenghis ? He is of intelligence with 
those without, and ■possibly with those within, with your prisoners. 

Such was then the general report at that time, and I remember tliat the 
eery pcu'port'of the letter was handed .about by the Armenians of Calcutta, 
As to the Moguls murmuring for their pay, as pretends our author, their plea 
must have been a fictitious one, for the author himself says, that the aiauv 
had been mustered and paid a week before. It is also certain, that there 
never was the least iniu'muring amongst the troops, as they were regularly 


^ Ifonsieur Rayjaoiid as a frencli Creolr torn in Coiistimtinople Ho went lo- 
Pr.ancG in 1741 and was cducatoci nt P.aris. fu 17 .t 1 lie camo but to Iiult.'t and wos 
oniployed ns a imter in tiie Preiieli Service on the Coromandel Coast till 175G, He 
then joined tho Englisli Sennee in Beng.al as interpreter to Clive but was dismissed by 
him in 1755. Ho med to reach Pondicherry bat uns stopped on his journey at 
Mnsulipatnm and sent with liis Papers to Bengal to be tried .as n spy. He was imprisoned 
for some montlis but ii.as leleasod in Jlarcfi, 1763. Ho tlicii went to JIanilln in 1761 but 
rotnniGd once more to Bengal wlion ho was employed by Governor Vnnsittnrt in tho 
inland trade. In 1770 lie wont oiyn pilgrimage to Jfecca and Obiuiiicd the n.ainc of 
Hajeo Mustapha from which it is ipiito evident that ho liad embraced tho failli of Islam. 
He was an aecomnliahed linguist and at the rotjueEt of his English friends, lap translated 
from tho original Por.sinii tlie “ Soir ” of Gliolani Hossain Khan and published it at 
Calcutta in 1789. It was dedicated to IVarreu Hastings wlio nns a groat natron of 
oriental learning. Tho whole edition of the tr.aiislation irns lion over lost on the voyage 
to England oscopt n few cojiies tliat wore circulated in Caleuttn bv the translator. And 
it Ls from one of these rare conics, in. the Library of the “ Asiatic Society of Bengal,'' 
that the extracts about Gorgiti Khan, have been taken. Jifousicur ItaynicuKl, nlias Hajoc 
Jlustapha, died ns a Moliamuicdan, m 1791. 
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paid as late as tte passage over the Ceremnassa, This much is certain, that 
it was this rumour of a conspiracy that put Mir-Cassem on one hand upon 
dispatching his &eiiGml, and on the other, upon ridding himself of his pri- 
soners of all sorts, and some such things appear, not only in the Prince’s 
speech to Perhat-Aaly, brit also in our author’s narrative, who positively 
says, that the English prisoners had found means to provide a quaiititj'' of 
money, witli a sufficiency of ammunition and aiuns, As to that Gurghin- 
■qhan, upon whom our author, out of natural antipathy, or for some other 
■cause, is endlessly ponring a deal of abuse, it appears evidently, that he was 
a man. of superior talents and a soaring genius. "What are we to think of a 
seller of cloth hy the yard, who conceives and executes the scheme of dis- 
ciplining troops in the European manner, or making better cannon and better 
muskets than the English themselves, of casting, mounting and training an 
artilleiy, nearly equal to theirs, of introducing order, subordination and dis- 
cipline, amongst people totally strangers to tliem? Had Mir-Cossem-qhan 
possessed three more such geniuses as Gurghin-qhan, Mahomed-tal:y-q]iaii 
and hiedjef-qhan, it is highly probable that the author of these remarks would 
never have worn an embroidered malvial worth fifty rupees on his back, not 
stuck a poniard of jewel-work in his sash.” 

In another Eoot-note in the “ Seir,” hlonsieur P-aymond speaks of Gor- 
gin Khan as follows: — 

" It was he who trained and disciplined the Nawah's Cavalry, infantry 
and artillery, in the English manner, and if half trained, as 
were those troops, a simple detachment of them fought and 
defeated the troops of ilajor Castairs, which were full as nume- 
rous as those that won the battle of Plassy, what would he not 
have done, had he had a delay of two years more, to train them 
thoroughly. It is probable that he would have ruined the Eng- 
lish in time ; for he has taking even,' measure which could render 
the Nawah independent. Hut so far was he from precipitating 
his master into a war with the English, that whenever he saw 
him impatiented at the haughtiness and pride of these strangers, 
he used to say: “hear and forbear; you are not yet fledged, 
reserve that ancrer, till the time when vou shall have feathers to 
yonr wings.” 

'W'Ould such a loyal and faithful servant have conspired against his 
master? Hut then the Mohammedan historians in general, and Gholam 
Eossain Khan in particular, say that he was a traitor and in league with the 
English, and in the words of Marc Antony, “ they are all honourable men I ” 
Let History pass its verdict after hearing the testimony of the two unbiassed 
Ercnchmen, Messieurs Geutil and Eaymond, both of whom knew Goigin 
Khan personally and were well aware of his innocence. 
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After the tragic death of Gorgin Ehan, his afflicted brother, Ehojnh 
'Eetrus nf Calcutta, in order to commemorate his memory, had an additional 
nltar erected in the Armenian Church of Calcutta and hod it dedicated to his 
memory and that sacred edifice, it is sad to refiect, is the only vestioe that 
is left of that remarkable man. since there is no trace of his grave at Brae 
rvhere his njortal remains mere laid to rest in August 17C3. unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung, by an irony of Pate. 

Before concluding I may mention that there exists somewliere in Bengal 
a portrait of Gorgin Ehan. in oriental costume, with a peculiar head-gear, 
and our indefatigable Secretary ifr. Abdul Ali has seen it some years ago, 
but despite all my strenuous efforts, I have not yet succeeded iu'tracing the 
same, I shall be glad if any hlembei's of the Indian Historical Becords 
Commission ’’ will let me know where it can be seen. There is however a 
beautiful jjeii-portrait of tbe remarkable niilitary genius by Mon.sieur Ray- 
moud, the translator of the “ Seir ilutaqherin,” wlio describes Gorgin Ehau 
in tbe following terms : 

" Gnrgbiu'ijhan was a man born at I‘-pnhan, the capital of Persia, and 
had a very remarkable physiognomy. He wn.s above the ordinary sikc, strong 
built, with a very fair completion, large block eyes, full of fire, an aquiline 
nose, forming a ridge in tlie middle of its length, and eyebrows very arched, 
that joined tog'etlier, so as to form a point going downwards toivards the nose. 
He was tlieu aged about thirty-six and I have spoke twice to him, A'othing 
was wanting to that man to reiuHt liim capable of slnniug, even in Burope, 
but edueatiou, He owed everything to bis own genius, and nothing to art 
or cultivation.’’ 

Mousieiir Raymond has however ovei^tated tlie age ot Gorgin Ebnn, 
for he was thirty when he took service under Eauab ilir Kasim in ITGO, 
and was therefore in lii.s thirty-tliird year wlieu be fell a victim to BlC sword 
of an iinkiiiiwn assassin on Monday the llib day ot August 17C3. 

Peace to bis soul, rest to lii? ashes, and may his revered memory be 
cherished at all times hy his countrymen, from tlie hanks of the Ganges to 
tlie Aras — the sacred river ot Armenia. 


The Last Days of Nawab Mir Qasim 

Based on U npuhUBtcd Slate Bccordc 
(By Brajeudranath Banerji) 

Histori IS not vci i Gear about tbe last day^; oi Mir Qa.sini Ali, onceEawab 
ol Bengal. Jfappily. the jiajicr,- preserved in the Persian section of the 
Imperial fiecord l.lfiice. C’alcinta, tluou a liood of light on tbe closing years 
cf the Eawab after his defeat at Buxar (17C4). 

E 
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In 17G0 the Calcutta Council deposed the weak and vacillating llir Jafar 
and placed liis son-in-law Mir Qasim-— of whose abilii.y they had a high opi- 
nion — on the throne of Bengal. The new Jlawah proved to he a strong-minded 
and evtremely intelligent man. Soon after his accession, he onrue into con- 
flict with the Calcutta Council, who claimed exemption from the dnty on the 
inland trade in country produce, although their Indian competitors were 
subject to it. It was an unjust claim, as they were entitled to exeuiplion only 
with regard to the foreign trade. In the Council. Governor YanBitfart and 
IVarreu Hastings opposed it, hut they were outvoted by their greedy 
colleagues who were carrying on private inland tr.ade on their own account. 
Alir Qasim resolved on a bold solution of the problem; — ^lie placed his own 
subjects on an equal fooCng with the Company’s servants by- abolishing all 
inland duties. This greatly eiunged his opponents who thereupon started 
provoking him till he was — to use Yansittart's words — h-endercd franfic ’ and 
driven to hostilities. Jlr, Ellis, the Chief of the Factory at Patna, with seve- 
ral other Europeans, who had made an unprovoked and imanthorized attack 
upon his city of Patna, were captured and ordered to be shot by him. 

Open war was now declared against Hir Qasim by the English and Hir 
Jafar was restored as Hawab of Bengal. After repeated reverses, due to the 
treachery of his own men, Mir Qasim fled to Oiidh, where he had been invited 
by the Hawah Wazir Shuja-ud-daula, who was m reality, prompted by a 
desire to seize the treasure — estimated at .3 to >5 crores of Paipees in jewels and 
epecie — which the c.r-Hnwab was carrying with himself. 

Both Shnja-n d-d aula and the titular Emperor Shah Alam II., who was 
then holding his Court at Allahabad, helped Qasim Ali — ■although half- 
heartedly — in spite of the request of the English either to punish him them- 
selves or to deliver him into their hands, so that he might receive his deserts, 
i'bis was not done, and the result was the battle of Buxar (October 1764), 
which shattered the hopes of Qasim Ali, delivered Oudh into the hands of 
the English) and brought the Jiiinperor 8hah Alam under British protection. 
Soon after this, Lord Clive concluded treaties with the Emperor and the Y^azir 
of Oudh, and in 17G-0 received the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa from the Emperor who. in his turn, was assured hv the English of an 
aiinuity of 2G lalihs of Eupees. 

The fugitive c.r-H.awah still luul hopes of regaining his former authority 
by expelling the English from Bengal. He went to Eohilkhaud where he 
was at first very well received, hut the Eohilas finally decided to abandon a 
losing cause. Minor chiefs, such as the liana of Goliad .and Ghazi-iid-din, 
offered to help Qasim Ali, who even tided to unite tim llf.arathas and otlier 
chiefs of Hindustan in a league lor ovoithrowing the English in Bengal. 

Ever since Qasini's flight from the field of Bnxar, the English had been 
trying to get him outlawed and driven out of every refuge. Tliey kept thein- 
selves well informed of fhe movements of Qasim Ali through the medium of 
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Sliitab Eoy (Naih Nfizim of Bihar) and the Rajab of Benares Burning to 
arenge the massacre of ibe English prisoners at Batna, they were eager to 
get bold of tbc person of tbe rr-bfawab, and therefore they issued a proelania- 
tion that whoever would deliver Qasira Ah up to the English would reeeive 
from them a reward of a lakh of Rupees besides other marks of favour 

Qasnn Alij failing in all bis attempts, — even bis piteous appeals to tbe 
RiKam and tbe Ahmad Shnh Ahdali being of no avail— as a last resort turned 
towards Delhi, where be fondlv hoped to leceive the support of the Mughal 
Emperor 

Thus far, in brief, is the stori of Mir Qasim up to 1775, as levealed in the 
first four voluioes of the Onlcmlor of Pcrsion CorresporuAncr, published by 
tbe Government of India It is our intention, bouever, to deal with the last 
two years of Mir Qasnn’s life, ur , 1770-77, with the help of the unpuldished 
leeords of the Secret Dept , of which the Persian Dept was a branch 

Qasira All took up his residence outside the city of Delhi aud sought for 
an audience with the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alain II Bui the latter was 
r’liged round hi people who weie eager to advance their own ends In betrai- 
Jng the ej-iiTawab to the English Majd-ud-daula, the depntv wa/ir of the 
Emperor, infliniained a seciet coriespondence with Lieut -Col Cummings, 
then commanding a British armv in Dpper India Genl Clavenng, the 
Commander-iii'Chief, placed befoic the Board the following letter from the 
Delhi minister— both iii his own and his mastei’s name — foiuarded by Lieut - 
Col Cummings, oGciing to deliver Qa^ni All into the hands of the English — 

“ You, my friend, mar have heard from report that Qasim Ah 
Khan IS arrived heie uith a view of paving his respect to His 
Majesty aud of remaiunig at the Presence As I learnt thanhe 
English chiefs were displeased with him I did not introduce 
him, and he lemains in distiess without the citr I have 
repeatedly untteii to the Rawah A.saf-ud-daula, that as His 
Excellency is tomnig do the Presence and will be accompanied 
by the chiefs, vhatevei measures will give pleasure and satis- 
laction to tile English chiefs regarding Qasim All Khan sliall 
he rained into execution His Majesty has also said — ‘ At the 
time that ue resided at Allahabad, tbc English clnefs petitioned 
us, that if Qasiui Ah Khau came into our poner, we uould keep 
him under our authoriti ’ At this time, m spite of prohibi- 
tions, and m opposition to tbe pleavaic and orders of His Majeftr 
communicated to him in repeated ^luikkas ■'Cnt to interdict biiii, 
bo 16 ariived 

Such an olfer could not but be accept.able to the Board, wlio aciordinulv 
directed Lieut -Col Cnmmiiigs (3rd Jnmnn, 177b) to accept the offer made 
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1- Stertt rrorcetlinas, 3rA Jnnunry, ITTG 
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to Kinij and to express ns acKnowledgments to the King for this token of his 
farouf to the Company which the Board considered as a mark of his regard 
for the British nation and a manifest lustaiiee of his gieat and impartial 
jnstice. In case the Coiumandmo; Officer succeeded in sei2jiio’ the person of 
Qa'^im All, he was instructed to keep the hero of the Paina massacre uiidet a 
etrong guard, pending further ordeis fioin the Board 

ilir Oasnn, however, was quite alert and fiirthei, some of flie minister's 
letters to the Buglish CL’iiBiniiuder weie seized In Ins people which inra eased 
his suspicion and made him nmie eantinua ahout luniself lieui -Col. 
CuTQioiiigs deals with the proposed aiiesf of (hisnii Ail lu the foiloving' letter 
to the vluprenie Council — 

" I have been favouied uith yotii letter oi the did instant I need 
not observe to the Hon’ble Boaid that little stiess can be laid 
on professions of fjiendship rmide bv an Indosian courtier I 
much doubt nhethei ilajd-ud-daula lind any sinccie intentions 
oi clehvei'iiig up Qasnn All at the time he urote the letter and, 
shll fnrthei, whether .supposing that the case, he has it in his. 
povrer, the letter I leceired fiom His Hajesty under covoi nf 
Ita]d-ud-daula'b took no notieo of his pro]iosal of giving up 
Qasiiu All, but uas nieiely a leitci of coinplnuout^ evpicssing 
Lis friendship foi the English Government and nnshaken attach' 
ineiit to then interest I do not, honevei, think it improbable 
that Mujd-ud-ihula v.onld umh to get lul of Mir Qasini as he 
has been intriguing at Delhi and endeavouring' to procure an 
estabhsimeui at Court and his known abilities will render him 
fonnidabie to ira]d-ud-daula, if he cun once get footing there, 
Thi' uiinistcr’s oun citiiation la at present critical, as he is on 
veiy ill tenns with Hajnf Elian and has eierj thing to dr^ad 
when his evpadition against the Jats gives him time to return 
to Delhi, this uill no doubt make bnu anMoiw to procure a 
piotectoT, in case of a leversp of fortune, and lie niiist bo sensible 
he can meet nhh none unless it be fioni the English Government 
and to semue thi.', I make no doubt he uould go gieat lengths 
and his iiiduenoe wilii (he Eiiig is nuhnuted, I cannot, how- 
ever, tlunk His Majesty will evei be biought formally to deliver 
up Qasini All, but if Majd-nd-daiila can bu brought to engage 
beaifily in it, the King nmy be induced to permit his bemg 
ml vaiiiv.d oft and k-fiou^fi thi s may appeal an enfrawdi- 
nary piopo'iil. I imagine it might undci these ciiciiniatances he 
brouglit to bear, but it would uujune a irond deal of address, 
and the strictest secreir I am aen nppiehoiisne of uiiting fo 
Mujd-ud-daiila on this subject ,Tf his correspondence with me 
has already incited suspicion on Dasini Ah, the last letter I 
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receireci from Alajct-ud-daula 'was seixed by liis people, ITy 
hartarali? Ijroiiglif one of flie y;nvab's Jerters opened and read by 
Qapini, tbe letter from ilajesty rras not opened, luckily the 
letter that fell into bands contained nothing of consequence 
and bis name ivas not mentioned in it ; but this is a strong pi oof of 
bis suspicion, and lias made me very cautious in niy correspond- 
ence, since I nrote His Hajesiy an account of tbc affair and 
InfonueJ Lim at tbe >ame [time] that I slvould soon quit these 
provinces 

Qasim Ali lias at present a rabble of about three thousand men tvitb 
liniii Init I do not think that, (considering v-liat they are} any 
objection to his being seised, if the Hondde Board think it an 
object of consequence and llajd-iid-daula agrees to hi? being 
seized.”" 

Authorized bv the Board at Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. Cunimiugs addressed 
both the Emperor of Delhi and hi^ minister (20fh Jamiary 1776) on the subject 
of the seizure of Qasim Ah Khan. But the Engli-h very soon realized that 
there M’ns no sincerity in the olt'er made to them by Hajd-ud-datiln.^ The 
Emperor of Delhi nas extiemely unwilliug to betray his old ally and co-reli- 
giouist to tbe English, even though liy so doing lie could have prnvpi] his devo- 
tion to the British interests. A’eitlier I'onld that impecunious monarch ven- 
ture to give an asylum to an avowed enemy of the English, lest they should, 
on the ground of his unfriondlinosSj >.(i)p the pn 3 -mcut of tlio Bengral triliure, 
which was already in arrears, 

Pnrtuno tnrned against Qasim Ali. His followers nere falling off and 
the chances of a personal interview with the Emperor .seemed remote. He 
non thought of .apjipaliiig to the Gorernor-Generars .sense of justiro in order 
to purge himself of the imputations thrown on him bj' others. Perhaps hi.? 
idea was only to feel the puEe of the Euglish. Colonel Stilibert, the command- 
ing officer at Bilgram, received from him the folloning letter : — 

Language is too neak to express the eaine^lnesi, of my desire to'oujoi' 
the (ileasure of a personal interview willi you, I sliall, there- 
fore, not attempt it, but proceed to the princip.al design of this 
address. APicn 1 first heard that hi? lordship and the other 
sarclar? and gentlemen apjioinled by the King' of England for 
tbe regulation of the affair.? of all Hindicstnu (and who have 
since enlightened fhi.? part of the world witli theii presence) 
were on fheir pa?.?age, the nows thereof inspired me with the 

■ Letter from Lieut.-Col. J, Cummings, dated ]-7tli J.Tiiu.iry IT'C,— Effect Procccd- 
ino*", ist Feliruary 1776, pp. S‘ll-4o, 

^ " By ndriccs from Colonel Cummings sulse^ucnt to tlic date nf our la^t letter, 
ne liavc renson to tliiiilc there no sinoeritv in the olTor of His ?dnjesty's Minister 
to di'tnor up Clasmi Ab Kli.m. Inii flint lie wrote to Colonel Ciimmmc' iiicielv to sinaf* 
him,’'— (j't’ni r^i/ .‘•'rri'.'f Xrffrr fi,m ilfiignJ io the Companu, tinted L'titli M.nrcli 177C, 
pnr.s. Si), (Incti.r OJEce Itocords). 
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utmost joT. Tlie searclier of all hearts is witness that wherever 
I am, I am contimmllf engaged in the pleasing emplo™erLt of 
repeating the praises df the English as well for the wisdom of 
their councils, as for their equitable and friendly dispositions. 
I have the firmest conviction from that justice aud equity which 
are inherent in the chai'acter of the English that they will never 
deviate from the paths of right. I have no ambition of domi- 
nion, the utmost of my desire is that the indignation which 
through the representations of my enemies has been kindled in 
the breasts of the English against me shonld be extinguished by 
the waters of equity, and that regarding me who wish only for 
justice, as one of their friends and sincere well-wishers, a 
correspondence should he renewed between us. Let it uot be 
thought an extraordinary or exaggerated declaration that if you 
will shew this small favour to me (a dependent on your bene- 
ficence, who having quitted the place of my nativity and the 
residence of my family for a centniy, have wandered about the 
country in a forlorn condition for these twelve years), as to 
bring the whole affair to a candid aud eqiiifahl,e~ enquiry, and 
[if] the least crime is then proved against me, I will submit to 
lose my head as a satisfaction to my friends. If you, induced 
by the goodness of your disposition, comsent to oblige me by a 
strict enquiry into the merits and demerits of my cause and will 
communicate such intention to me. I will send a person to you 
with a ])nrticular detail of every circumstance from first to last. 
Ton my friend who ate a mau of knowledge and experience in 
the world will weio-fi the whole in the balance of wisdom, aud 
exert yoiu'self so elfectnally in my favour that I may obtain 
justice. By the blessing of God I will not this time be wanting 
in the performance of the duties incumbent on me, aud I will 
exert nry.self so effectually for the interest of the English that 
great pecuniary advantages shall accrue to them thereof, TEhat 
can I write more F 


A .J?,- — Tbo on this letter is to General Sniitli, Jalal-ud-din tJnng Xtosliaji-ud- 

daulft Bnhadur,”^ 

Colonel Stihbert did not take if upon bim&elf to reply to the letter hut 
submitted it to the consideration of the Board (Gth March). 

On 8th .Tune 177G TIastings received from Qasiin Ali a very long letter 
congratulating him on his being appointed Governor-General, and hoping 
that he might now expect justice.* 


* Letter from Nawnb All .Tan (Qasim Ali Klian) to Col. Stihbert. Camp near DclErani 
— .?rrrff f’l'Ocfrdiripi, 2nd itay 17(G, pp- 1573^, also p. 1.^.1, 

<1 P/ Persian Icfirri Bccnrcrf 1770. Neither the original Persian, nor 

tOo Enchsh translation of this letter, is arnilalile in the Persian Ecetion of the Imperial 
Pecord Office. ' 
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To wlifli extremiiies Ifir Qasim, once the master of millions, irns reduced, 
is thus described by a contemporaiy ; — 

“ Qasim Ali Ehan, after several adventures, and flying from one place 
to another, has at last taken up his residence at PalwaL a small 
town, 20 Icos from hence, on the hlgli road from Agra to Delhi. 
There m a miserable tent, surrounded by a couple of tattered 
walls, does he, with a suite of aliout fifty attendants, drag on 
a wretched life. He is very studious to keep up the appearance 
of misery and poverty, and this to prevent any attack from 
rohhers, great and small. He has, I believe, a small pension 
from Hajaf Klum, though not openly; and he lives on that, and 
on some elfects which he from time to time disposes of. Part 
ol his time is taken up in dressing his own victuals (which oflice 
he trusts to nobody else), and in his ctjrrespnndence; and the 
rest is invariably dedicated to judicial astrology. By the stars 
does he regulate all his conduct; and he is fully persuaded, that, 
from their influence, and from a due knowledge of it, he wiU be 
enabled, one day or other, to remount the mnsnai either of 
Bengal or Delhi, no matter which, with tenfold power and glory. 
In that pleasing liope I shall leave him. It is not improbable 
that liefore loun, some one or other will make aw.av with him, in 
e.xpectatiou of plundering his eflects. His brother, or cousin, Boo 
Ali Khan, is here; more, I believe, as a spy upon me and others, 
than for anytliing else. However, I liave kept hitherto so much 
on the side of indifference, that I believe be no longer suspects 
me as he did at fii-st. So much for that liero."*'' 

Qasim Ali tried once more to have an audience with the Emperor Shah 
Alam II. whom he now petitioned as follows: — 

“Expresses his earnest desire of presenting himself before the roj’al 
throne. Savs that he has been rerhiced to misery owing to mis- 
understanding with the English created by the treachery of some 
of his own dependants. Has been an exile for 12 years and in 
seeking refuge be has been .‘•tripped of all tliat lie possessed by 
his treaclierous servants at the instigation of Kawab Sliiija-ud- 
danla. Trays that he may be given an uflice in the Iloyal 
Court.” (August 177C»). 

klir Qasim had perliaps counted too much upon the assistance of his co- 
relitrionist.s — the Emperor of Delhi and the Kawab of Oudli, as well as his 
own peojde, — and it broke his heart when every one of them refused to stand 

' Latter troni Jtajer Policr nt Dellii. to Colonel IrouMtie at Belgr.iiti, dnlcd Knd Jf«v 
277(j.— An'atic /tfitica/ licghlcr, 1£00, Mie. Tract?, pj). 34-5G. 
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by biin m bis time of need Thus placed. Mu Qasim Ali became anxious 
to regain the friendship of the English, as will be seen fron\ the following 
letter which he wrote to a friend' — probably Mirza IN^ajaf Ehan — 

“ Has received his letter and is rejoiced to hear that he has recovered 
from his sudden indisposition Says that he very much regrets 
having come to ‘ this district ’ at the call of Shah Alain for not 
only has he been subjected to vexations and annoyances but had 
to Eir&er heavy financial loss as well His hopes are now centred 
in the addressee and as sincere iriendship has existed between 
them for a long time, expects that he will now lend him a help- 
ing hand Has iievei broken his word and will rigidly adhere 
to any compact that may be made with him Requests him to 
use his influence with the Governor-General and Council so that 
tkej may again show him lavonr "Will ever remain faithfully 
attached lo them and do what they may desiie of him Pro- 
poses to pass his reraaming yeais in the Coinpanj 's piotection 
ever seeking their tvelfare and oftenug players to the Aimightv. 
lias been an exile fioin lus home foi manj a year and is tiied 
of the wandering life that he has been leading ” (August 
1770) 

Mir Qasim lainlv wrote io the English, assigning a long string of lea'ons 
why he should be taken mtn then fa-sour ag-aiii (29tli August) — 

*' Is extremelj anxious io meet the Go-\ ernor-Genei iil Ma’\ his heart 
softeu towards limi so that he may not deprive him of the plea- 
suie of an interview’ His case is deseiving of consideration, for 
it the Go’s einor-Geiieral views it justly he will doubtless coU' 
cede that he (the Governoi-General) is responsible foi all the 
miseiy and distia-ction to winch the writer is non subjected 
The ‘ bread and water ' which God gave him in lus native land 
ho regarded hettei than a kingdom How he is a wanderei in 
deseits and foi three jeais has not had any peace of mind It 
is stiange that the English should have so fai allowed themselves 
to he misled In mteiested persons as to ignore the dictates of 
justice and ‘ shut the dom of fnendship ’ against him Has at 
the sug-gesfion of the Goveiiim -Gcncial untteu a detailed 
account of himself foi despatch to the King [of England] and the 
Comp'nn Hopes that the Gocernoi-Geneial vil), m the nieaii- 
-u-lnJe, tiv to lemoie the efli.ang-onient that has been caused hot- 
weun him and the jmgbflv Pnas fov forgnencss winch if it 
IS extended lo him mil cnh.ine the ippiilnlion ot the English 
nation vhile at the same time it uill induce him (the wilier) to 
stnie haul to please the English in eaert jiossilde war His 
intention is that on aiming in his native land be vouhl place his 
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children in the protection of the English and then proceed hy 
sea to the holy places and pa?*^ his life in praying for the welfare 
of the English. Eor twelve t'ears has heen an exile, and like 
heggar.s lias wandered from door to door. By adding to his 
misery the English will gain nothing. He is already down- 
trodden, and it is hardh' worth the while of the English to crush 
him further. Had at the instance of the Govern or- General 
taken up the work of the Xizaraat with characteristic zeal 
hut was thwarted liy the machinations of Hawah Hir Jafar whose 
perfidy, if recorded, will fill a volume. It i.s difficult to under- 
stand how, with all his treachery and chicanery, he should have 
managed to gain the good-will of Lord Clive, Denies having 
required the English to give up hfidnapur, Bardwaii and Chitta- 
gong. IVheii rupture took place hetweeu him and the English, 
he lost all control over his army. A conspiracy vas set ou foot 
by designing persous who had chosen to join Mir Tafar. Ho 
then uwote a verj' polite letter to Major Adams stating that as a 
result of the declaration of hostilities between them and the 
English, his •army had got out of his hand=. and suggesting that 
the Major might send some trustworthy per.son to remove the 
English w]io were seized, with their eft'ecfs. Major Adaiiio re- 
plied in an improper strain and laid the whole hlame at his door. 
Eamru, the German, who wn? appointed to the command of his 
army after Gurgin Khan had heen .Goin in haitle, contrived with 
Mir Jafar to hrmg ahout the a.^sa'^.'-ination of the English prison- 
ers, the object being to create an insuperable barrier between lnm 
and the English,”' 

Tired of leading a life of exile and sick of drag-ging on a wretched exist- 
ence, Qasim All wistfully desired death as a welcome release from liis miseries, 
lie was .seized with a lingering illne.ss which cubninated in Ills dcatii on 7th 
June 1777. He thus succeeded in liaffling all the attempts of the English to 
seize his person ni order to gratify their revenge, The announcement of his 
death occum in a letter from the Besident at the Court of Xavrah Asaf-ud- 
doiila : — 

“By inteiligeneo, jimt now received from the Court of Delhi, I am 
informed of the death of Qasim Ali Khan, the late Siilmh of 
Bengal, wlio after a linirering illness of some months, expired 
the Ttli instant. I do jiivi-olf the pleasure to enclose {lie Hon'blo 
Board an extract of the intelligence transmitted 


’ Ilte teller is badlv worm-cnten r\lucl] renders it iriconitilctc .and cerliiin fnclx doubi- 
ful, 

•Letter from Xnth. Middleton, to the Gotcinor-Gcnorril nnd Couticil, dnted Lucknow, 
nth June, 1777.— .SVerct rroctn/inrr^. iJOth .June, 1777, pp. 103 Gm17. 
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The paper of intelligence mentioned here cannot be traced. Major Polier, 
however, gives the following account of Mir Qasim's death in a letter to Colo- 
nel Ironside ; — 

“ Qasim Ali Khan is at last dead and buried. His demise was at 
Delhi, on the 29th of the moon Rahi-us-sani, that is, on the Gth 
June 17T7. It is said he died in great misery, and that his last 
shawl was sold to pay for his winding-sheet. The King’s people 
immediately plundered all his cattle and movahies, and placed 
his women and children under coniinement : however, the whole 
was given up again at Kajaf Khan's intercession, and two of his 
children are come to this camp under Kajaf Khan’s protec- 
tion ”h 

Thus died Mir Qasim, the last independent Nawah of Bengal who, so to 
speak, made the supreme sacrifice in au-atiempt to save the Indian merchants 
from imminent ruin. 


TKe East India Company’s Missions ; Commercial Envoys 
through the Wilds of Burma in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

(By A. R. M. Ahdul Ali. R.R.S.L., M.A.) 

The period in the history of the British administration of India from the 
commeneement of the rule of the OoTeiiior-Genei'ul, Lord William Beutiucic, 
to the end of the Governor-Generalship of Lord Auckland (182S-42), besides 
being an epocb in administrative cbai^es and finaneiiil reforms ‘ was also one 
of Embassies and Missions, Krom tbc Miscellaneous Foreign Department 
papers wbich are preserved in the Imperial Record Department, it may he 
gathered that these Missions were conducted by the Officers of the East India 
Company from this couiitrv- to the dill'erent parts of Asia for the purpose of 
exjmnding either the commercial or the political supremacy of tbc Brilieh, 
Among these Missions, stand conspicuous those led hy ilajor M. Symes and 
Mr. iT. Crnwfurd to Ava in 1803 and 1827, by CapL G. E. Sadleir to Arabia 
ill 1819, by Lieut. W. Pottinger to Sind during 1831-3, by Capl. A. Burnes 
to Cabul in 1830, by Col, C. M. ly^adc to the Courts of tbe Maharaja Eanjit 
Singb and tbe Kawab of Baliawaipnr during- 1331-30, by Dr. D, Richardson 
to the Chiefs of the wild tracts of Burma and to the Manipur Proiitier during 
1830439, hy Capt, S. P. Ilaunay to the north of Ava during 1835-0, hy Capt. 
W. ifcLcod to the Eroniiei- Provinces of China in 1837; and last but not 
lea«i, by Capt. J, Abbott to Khiva in 1S4.0. 

* I’f'ii-'trr, l&OO, Mi*;. Tc.-ict";, j>, 30. 

‘ Tlio abolition of A’afi in If 29, tlie suppression of 'J'lingi, tlio renew a! of tlio East 
Innin Ctnupany’fi charter in 1833, the annovntion of Coorg in 1B34, the hlicrti of the 
1 rcNS, tlic uti[irisition of duties on tlic oiiiniu of Mnlwii, etc. 
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2. The papers connected- with the accounts of these iTisgions are nume- 
rous in. the archives of thd Imperial Record Department and they read like a 
romance. They show the indefatigable energy, perseverance and tact of the 
British Officers who led the Missions. The papers also show that among all 
the European nations who were contesting for dominance in the East betu'een 
the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, tlie Brifi.sh were the only people 
who surmved in the long run and continued to prosper till they built a 
mighty Empire in tlie East. The records alford ample evidence as to the 
truth of the well-known saying “ the aitn'ival of the fittest.” One such 
paper" is concerned with the account of the adventui’ons journey of Dr, D. 
Richardson through the wilds of Burma in 1835. 

3. The niaterials of the present paper have been taken from the records 
which deal with the accounts of the commercial Mis.sious which Dr. D. 
Richardson and Capt. TV. McLeod undertook from Moulnieiii through the un- 
known lands of Burma during the years 1835-7. 

4. It will, perhaps, not be out of place to mention why Dr. Richardsou 
and Capt. McLeod set out on their tour from Moulmein. The fact is about 
the year 1760 the scion of a new dynast^' was governing Burma. It was 
founded by Alompra who made Ava his capital. The dynasty of Alompra 
after having subjugated all Burma began a .series of encroachments on the 
British territories. As the Burmese had rejected all proposals of peace, the 
BTitish Govecament at last compelled to declare wav in Eehruaiy 1524, 
In the end the Burmese Idng (the king of Ava) signed in 1820 the Treaty of 
Yandaboo by virhie of which the whole coast of Tenasserim came under the 
possession of the English, About the year 1827 General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell selected Moulmein as the capital of the iiewly-acguiied province of 
Tenasserim, 

5. It appears from the records^ that the following were the main 
objects of Dr. Richardson's tour in Burma in 1835 ; — 

(n) to extend and confirm the friendly feelings of the Shan and other 
Biumia States towards the English, whereby flic supplies of 
cattle for the English troops could he obtained at a considerable 
savmg to the British Government; 

(8) to induce the Cliiuesc caravan that" annually visited the Simn 
town for trade, to extend their journey to Moulmein ; 
t'e) to open friendly intercourse with tlie frihe cf Karon', called the 
' Red Karens who dwelt on tlie hanl'is of tlie Salween river to 
the northwards of the Tenasserim Province; 

(d) lo warn the Burmese Chiefs about attacldng or othen\isc molesting 
tlic Karens wlio were English subjects; 

= Rov. Popt. (Govt, of Bcngnl) 0, C. tlie 2i!iid Sept. I&ty No. 2 (Appendix A)," 

^ liov. Pept (Gort of Bengal) 0. C, (ho 22a(l Sept. I83o, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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(e) to visit tie diSereut mdependent irild tracts of Burma aud to 
oltain first hand kno’n'ledge of their people 

fi. Dr. Richardson ivas eminently successful iu his ilissiou. The follow- 
ing extracts fiom the letter ' of hli. E. A. Blundell, Commissioner iu the 
Tenassenm IhoTince, to Ur. E. I) Uangles, Secretarr’ to the GoTernmeiit of 
Bengal (Revenue and Judicial Dept.), dated Uoulmein, 13th July, 1835, 
testify to the utility of this enteipnse. The fiist extract luns: In eject- 

ing the second object above mentioned Dr. Richaidson will be entitled to the 
gratitude of the English mercantile community for opening to them another 
fertile channel for the disposal of their goods" Another extiact says; 

Doctor Richardson seems to have been completely .successful in the objects 
for which he was deputed 

7. Di Ricliaidsou submitted the report of Ins Uission to Ui . Bhiitdell 
in June 1835 (Appendix A) who in his tiu'ii forwaided it to the Govern- 
ment oi Bengal on the 13th July following for theii perusal. The Govern- 
ment oi Bengal were satisfied with the good lesiilt achieved hr Dr. Riehaid- 
son’s toui III Burma, and in then leplv''' to Ur. Blundell on the 22ud Sep- 
teinlier 1835 weie pleased to sar that " they have been unich giatificd with 
the zeal, pei-ererauce aud disnetion displaced br linn (Dr. Richardson) on 
this occa'ioii ’’ 

8. In the leporl of Di. Richardson we have valuable topographical data 
oi tlie legioiis tliiough which he passed. It also gives on insight into the 
manners, tu^toms, commeice, festivals and supeistitions of theii inhabitants. 

b I he impetus vhioh this (oin of Di. Richaid.son gave to British com- 
merce in Bui mil so much encoiuaged Ur, Blundell that ho, in his letter ' to 
the Gmeinnient of Bengal, dated Uouhuem, the 13th July 1835, again 
appioaclied them foi sanction to send a fiesh coinnieicial Mission to Buima 
lip to the fioiitiei provinces of China. He emphasised the utiUH of this 
Un-.ion e-pecially foi the leasou, as mar bo found from the lecords that 
about this time a deputation was about to pioceed to the fiontiei's of China 
fioni As.,:iro to ippoit on the tea cultiratiou m that direction. It is very 
giatitying to note that the Goveiumeiit of Bengal in their letter® to Ui. 
Blundell, dated the 22nd Septemhei 1815, readily gianted the lequest. 

Kb Accordingly Ui. Blundell selecletl hi.s Assfitant, Capt TT. McLeod, 
lor the China Uis-ion. and of lii.s own accord and without the sanction of the 
Goieiumoiit, ag-aiu .selected Dr, Richardson, his surgeon, to be sent 'Un 
charge ol a laige and ^aluahle caiavnn towaid.s the noitli-western States of 

‘ . Dept, (Jleiigal) O C. tby 22nd Sept. JS3-j, Is'o. 1 

‘ 7beb No 1 

‘ Ibtd, N’o J 

' Ibul, Nt>. J 

‘ I/j-.d. N'o 1 

' Ibul, N’o 3. 
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Burma, rvliick were at the time untler the King- of Axa. Tliis action of Ifr. 
Blundell was subsequently approved by the Groverument of Bengal. 

11. The great object which Mi. Blundell had in view in sending these 
two Officers to the aforesaid missions will be apparent from his letter on this 
subject. As this is a lengthy document, the reader is referred to the records 
for details. The subjoined extract from this letter, besides describing the 
utility of expanding iulaiul trade in Burma, presents a running commentary 
on the character of the lower sections of the Indian people of that period 
which cannot altogether he disregarded. “ In addition to these benefits one 
most material object suck ili.ssions would tend to is to open new and to 
enlarge old channels of inland trade, than which nothing will more conduce 
to the prosperity of these (British) provinces. It is necessary to secure the 
good-will of the Chief in our imiuediate iiciglibourhood through whose terri- 
tories the traders from more distant, countries must pass; and nothing jS 
more likely to effect tliis than the occasional visit of a British Officer with 
complimeutaiy letters and presents, who also in his commuuicatioii.s with 
them will liove it in his power to correct any erroneous impressions they mar 
have imbided from the conduct and reports of the traders from Motilniein, 
niauj- ot whom, especially some low characters from Beugal .and Madras who 
often give considerable trouble in those countries and demean themselves im- 
properly on the strength of their being British subjects." 

12. Before Dr. Bicharclson and Copt. McLeod set out on their tours, Mr. 
Blundell gave them valuable iustruotions on the 25th November JS3G, os to 
how they should act and lieliave during their journeys. Those letters ’■ of 
iustructiou, which are very interesting are too lengthy to he reproduced here. 

The following are a few of the more important points which occur iu the 
letter to Capt. McLeod; — 

(a) that Capt. McLeod .diould render himself agreeable to the people 
and their Cliiefs through whose countries he would pass; 

(fi) that he should explain to the Chiefs of tlie enuntries through which 
he would travel tliat the Company are very anxious to open a 
trade witli them whereby eacli might be mutually benefited; 

(c) that he should inform them of the market that, is open for their 

produce ot the British province in Burma, and of tlic facility of 
obtaining thereof all they want in excliangc; 

(d) that he should make known to the Company on his return what 

de.scription of merchandise they might eond to those distant 
eountrie.s which would commnud ready .sale ; 

‘“Iter, nml Arh. Dept, the 27lli Dob,, 18.17, Ko. (last letter). 

Rev. anti AgrL Dept, the 27tli Feb.,'l8tt7, No. 3 (hrst. letter;. 

Rev. and Agri Dept. 0. C, the 27tU Fob,. 1837, No. 3. (I.^ttors Nos. 2 and 7). 
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(e) that he should point out to the Burmese Chiefs how much they 
would benefit by an extended trade passing to and from their 
territories ; 

(/) that he should endeaxouT to impress upon them that the sole object 
of his mission is to open new channels of trade and to ascertain 
from them what route would promote the expansion of trade 
in their dominions best; 

(y) that he should ascertain from them their xiews on the caravans of 
traders which generally proceed from other countiues to the 
British provinces in Bui'uia through their jurisdiction, the im- 
pediments that might be placed in their way in the shape of 
tolls or other exactions and the protection that would be extend- 
ed to them ; 

(h) that he would try to guide his movements after reaching Ziramay 

according to the information received from the Chinese traders 
whom he would meet there ; 

(i) that if he found it iinpossihle to retixrn from his destination before 

the monsoon, he might pass the wet season wifh the Chinese, 
provided he anticipated a fiiendly behaviour from them; 

(j) that he should cautiously avoid doing or saying anything that 

might give offence or that might lead to inference, that his 
object is anything but that of opening a trade wilh them; 

(/;) that he should prepare a map of his route and fix the sites of the 
towns he would pass and the com-se nf the rivers he would cross; 

(/) that he should cautiously use his surveying instrinneuts lest it cause 
jealousy or fear among the wild tribes; 

{vt) that he should endeavour to collect information ou the produce of 
the countries tlirough which ho might pass, on the possible de- 
mand for English manufactures, as well as on tlie course of trade, 
the encouragement and protection afforded to traders besides 
other points that might prove useful towards opening a com- 
mercial intercourse ; 

(n) that he should noic the inaiiners and habits of tlio people, the 

nature of the Govermiient. the infineimc. direct or indirect, of 
the surrounding more powerful natives of China, Ava and Siam, 
the estimation in wliieh flic Englisli me held, the desire or other- 
wise of the jteojde ior eultivating intercourse witli the English, 
as nlso the cause of any impediment ilmt might exist towards it; 

(o) that he should colleefc eveiy information on such scientific Rubjecls 

as the products of Ifatural Histoiy, Botany, Mineralogy and 
kindled sciences ; 
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(p) that he should make inquiries about the state of the cattle trade 

as ■tvell as ascertain the probable continuance of supplies and 
the impediments that might exist to their free exportatiou ; 

(qj that he should collect information on the establishment of the 
Government and the state of affairs consequent on the death of 
the late principal Chief, Chorvcheeweet (sic), the head of the 
family, whose successors retain among themselves the several 
Shan States to the north; 

(r) that he should cautiously avoid all political subjects in his conver- 

sations with the Chiefs ajid if introduced by them be should tell 
- them at once that his object is solely that of extending trade and 
nothing more ; 

(s) that he should particularly warn the natives of India who proceed 

to the Shan States for trade not to engage themselves in the 
slave trade, which trade they might find prevalent among the 
Shans and the red Earens, 

13. One interesting point which we find in the above letter is that the 
*' town of 'Mon La ” was the chief centre where the Chinese traders from 
China met together in the eaily part of the nineteenth century for com- 
mercial purposes. 

14. The following important points occur in the letter which Mr. Blundell 
wrote to Dr. Richardson : — 

(q) that Dr. Richardson .should he careful to see that no advantage is 

taken of his presence b)' the traders to evade payment of such 
duties as ma}' be customary or may be fairly and lawfully de- 
manded by tlie Burmese Government though he should resist all 
esorhitaut demands and exactions; 

(?;) that he should try to secure, if possible in writing, from the several 
Chiefs he mighi.'visit on his way through, promise to allow him 
a free and unmolested return passage; 

(c) that after accompanying the caravan under his charge to its desti- 

nation and securing for it the protection of those in authority 
there, he sdjould endeavour to reach Ava, after whidi he .should 
report to Lieut. -Col. Burney, the English Eesident of the place, 
the result of his accompanviiig the caravan; 

(d) that he sliould be perfectly frank ns to the object of his Mission 

explaining to the authorities of the places fhiough which he 
might pass that it was solely for tlie purpo.se of opening a trade 
between their countries aud the English torrifories, where a 
ready market would be found for their produce, that (his ilis- 
aiou was proceeding; 
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(e) tliat lie sliould tale paiticular note oi everytliing oi a commercial 
nature, of tlie demand for English luaimfachires among the- 
rude tribes of Eurma, of the things obtainable in leturu, of the- 
feelings and -wishes of the Ifatne Chiefs, and of the people with 
regal d to more intimate inteicouise with the English, of the 
duties or tolls demandablc at the several towns and of the pio- 
tection aSoided to the tradeis from Eiitish provinces. 

In. Eroni the following extiacts it may be gleaned that the land thiougb 
which El . Iticbardson bad to pass was to the European travelleisa tend i/irog- 
mta — a land untrodden b;i civilised man befoie. Tbe recoids say: — “ Hav- 
ing conducted tlie caravan tlnough the Karenin ooinitiy lou will enter others 
of which little or nothing is Lnovni beyond the fact of tlieii being dependent 
on Ava.” Again it is noted' “As the route von wdl luive to traverse is 
unknown to us and has not liitheito been visited by Europeans, I am unable 
to give you any but general instructions as to the best mode of effecting your 
object." 

16, Mr, Blundell paid so much interest in the^e ifissions that not con- 
tent with giving salutary instinctions to these Officers, he furtlicr provided 
tliem with letteis of iushuctinn to the diffeient Chiefs tlnough whose coun- 
tries they would pass, asking for safe conduct and assistance. Among those 
so addiesscd were tbe Chief of Laboung, the Chief of liimmay, the Chief of" 
Eienyoungji, the Chief of Hon La, the Chief of Tall’iv, C.e Cbie-ls of the 
Karen countries {Pa Bo, Pa Bang and Kay Ba) and the Chief of Hone. Tlicse 
letteis of introduction aie all, inoic or le.ss, of a smiilai nature One of these, 
given in the Appendix B, 'should convey to the leader an ndecpiale idea of 
what they weio all like. 

17 In the letter of Lieut, -Col. IT, Buiuey, Besident .nt Ava, to W. H. 
Hacnaghteu, Secielayv to the Coveniinent of India (Pol. Dept.), dated Aia, 
the IStli Haich, 1S.3T, thcie is an jiitei C'tnig account of the jia.sjage of Ei. 
llidiaidson fioiii Houhneiii to Hone 'We learn fiom it that Ei. Bidiardson 
and Ca])t. McLeod alter leaviug- Aloulniein on the 13th Eecembei. 1S3G. 
travelled together up to the Koitheui fiontiei of the Teuasunim Pioviiicos 
and then separated. The former tinned Iiis coume in a north-easterly ducc- 
tioii and ilic latter went towaids the north-wesf. Er. Bichaidson airived at 
the Slum town of Hone on tlie 22 jhI Echruaiy, 1837. It may also lie gleaned 
from this Liter that dining his jia'-sage thiongli the conntnes of the wild 
iriljcs he was “ floated lluciughout iu the nw-i ciMKand fiiendly iwaniicv 
hy tliG Karens who piovided him w'itli food and guide; tliey also pioniiscd 
(very facility and assistance to the tiadei.s who miglit pa^s to and from Hnul- 
mein ilirongh tlmir countn'.’’ Siidi. liowevei, was not the case with him 
when he left the Karcimi couiiti> ami enteied ilio-e nndei the BinmesG king 


” Pol. Con. tlie lOlIi July, 1?^“, Xo. 00 
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(the king of Ara). At the BuTman cities of MoukniJil and ilone, Dr. Ei- 
chardson and Lis party were insulted in every way, sLort of violence. At 
Mone they were detained and were disallowed to proceed any further by the 
Chief authority of that place (.stjded TsitlcegyihJ, on the ground that the 
presents and letters sent from Moiilraein by Dr. Blundell, through Richaid- 
son^ to the king of Ava were not addressed to him. At the interveutiou of 
the king, however, they were subsequently released. We further learn from 
these records that Capt. McLeod, after his separation from Richardson, ar- 
rived at the town of Eyaingtouu on the 15th March, 183T. Prom lifoue, Dr, 
Richardson directed his ]ourney towards Ava and from Evaingtouii, Capi. 
McLeod went towards the countries bordering on China. “ The journey 
between Mone and Ava took in those times from S to 14 days, and that 
between Eyaiiigtonn and Ava. passing throiigli Mone, fi'om 18 to 31 days 
according as a man travelled expiess or lei.surely.” 

18. The letter of Col. Burnet’ besides giving an interesting topographi- 
cal description of the wild tracts tlirough which Dr. Richardson had to pa^s 
from Motilruein to Mone also gives us some information about the Govetu- 
nieut of the Shan provinces under the Burmese king (the king of Ava). An 
estract from the letter .shows that the whole route from Moulmein to Mone, 
after crossing the Toungain, was interniinahle hill and jungle, with the ex- 
ception of the valleys of ilaiu Lenggyih, Kndoo, Baiithaiit and Moukniai, 
the last the largest, perhaps, 25 or 30 by 16 or 20 miles; he (Dr. Richardson) 
had before formed no idea of tlie popiiloiusness of the Knreuni country, in 
travelling through which for several days he had found the whole of tlie ililL^ 
well and carefully cultivated and the little valleys between terraced and irri- 
gated in the Chinese style with the greatest neatness and rcguIariL,’.'’ 
Again. “ in most of the Shan Riovinces subject to Ava, a Burmese or half 
Shan and half Burmese Officer, styled Tsit-ke-gyih, is .stationed by the Rriuce 
Bo iflm Woou (sA) as the Supenntendent or a kind of SecretaiT of Slate of 
Ava for all the Shan Provinces. This Tsitke has eutii-e charge of the poli- 
tical relations and exercises great control in all other matters over the Shati 
Chiefs or Tsauhwa." 

19. It appears from the records that towards the heg-inniug of the year 
ISjS, Dr, Richardson wa.s at Moulmein after duishing' his Ava tour and the 
letter of Mi', Blundell to Mr. IT. T. Prinsep, Secietaiy to tlie Goveniinetit 
of India (Pol. Dept.), dated Monlmein, fhe 23rd Pehruary, 1838, infoi'Ui.s us 
that he proceeded .about this time to Calcutta on board tlie ■'hip Diana ” on 
a mouthA leave. "While at Calcutta lie was “ employed in supei vising the 
compilation of a new map of the Southern Burmaii Ten itory." We find 
from subsequent records that he relumed to his duties at Moulmein tuwaids 

See. 0. C. ilw 14ll< JlfiTch, ISttS, No. 17, 

” Sec. 0. C. tlie 14th Mnreli, JS33. No. IS. 

Pol. 0. C. the 2oth ,\rril, 1S33, No. 1S3. 
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tlie end of Aprils 1838^ on liofird llie sMp, tlie “ Ganges.^' The exact time 
when Copt. McLeod returned' from his China lour cannot, however, be ascer- 
tained from the records. 

20. These Missions were fraught with immense good to the Company as 
well as to the crude tribes of Burma. The Missions not only opened a safe 
and busy market for the Company on the Frontiers of China for British goods, 
hut they gave as well an impetus to the inland trade of Burma ; and the good- 
' V ill of the tribes towards the Company ushered in a new era of civilisation 
for the Eitrmese. It was one of the first links of the chain 1hat now joins in 
close union, Burma with its teeming population, with the mighty millions 
that go to form the British Indian Empire. 


ABPEA^DIX A. 

Peporf from Dr. D. RichnrSfion, to E. 4, Bhiiulcll, Covnni.<isioner in the 
Tcnai'Sei'm Froi'inces, daLcd Movhncin, — June, 1835. regarding lur rom- 
vicrctal four through the iriJd tracU of Burma. 

I am happy to state that I found no diminution whatever of the kindly 
feoJ'?5g thyt has always existed tou’ai'ds tts among the Chiefs of iahorjiig, the 
first town that I visited from Moulruein. I regret, Imwever, to report the 
death of the old Tsawhwa,*' Chowtclioweet (sic'), during my residence in the 
country. This person lias aluays been warmly altiiched to us and being the 
head of the Family from vhich all the Chiefs of the neighbouring towns and 
States are .sprung, liis influence in our favour has no doubt greatly extended 
towards exciting tbe kindly feelings with which we seem to ho everywhere 
regarded. At Zimmay, the ” Chow Hona ” or heir-apparent, the most in- 
fluential oi the Chiefs aud in fact the active Member of Government, is not 
inclined to regard us so favourably as the othei Chiefs. T think that were it 
not for the decided folding of both Chiefs and peojde in our favour throughout 
the whole country that this man would greatly injure out present relation 
uitli them, as it is in Zimmay alone are there any impediment to the free 
and unrestricted tiude with ns in cattle. Since my last visit, the Chow Ilona 
(bcii-nppaient) has issued an order that the Monlmein traders purehnsing 
cattle shall produce tlie persons from whom the jnirchasc was made at tlie 
^ oiiit or couil. Tlii.s amounted to a virlmil piohibition and after some 
discus'inn I obtained the order to be altered into all jnn'chases of cattle to be 
made in jueseuce of the Thughe oi headman ot the village wheie ihe scdler 
ma\ leddf, though this is a icstrii-hoii which is not laid in Laboung (the 
fimt city visited) ubere the people from iMoulmoin are merely icipiircd to take 
out a ])ass at tlu' Toum with which they iniij' go through the whole ctjujitry 

* T'aulir<i iiv-ans " Tla* rnlor of n ,u)iijti St-ato,” 



and make any puTckases tliey like. Anotker obstacle placed in the way of 
OUT traders at Zimmay is in the delay that occurs in prauting them their 
passes to quit the country. I found a party of S or 10 who had been waiting 
ten days for their pass and had been daily put off, I pointed out the injure 
thus suffered by our people and tbeir pass was granted at once and to all other 
applicants during my stay at Zimmay, though I fear the old system of 
delay may again be resorted to, I may mention here that after mv arrival 
at Zimmay, a grand festival was to take place, for which I was strongly pres- 
sed to stay. One of the amusements at this festival was the letting off of 
large rockets, each rocket being bonoured with some name and supposed to 
appertain to some Chief or great personage. One was appropriated to me 
and my coolies and servants being joined by a number of kfoulmein traders 
then in the place, who entered into the spirit of the thing, my rocket wa'; 
well attended to the ground with dancing and singing to the delight 
of the Shans to whom Unrraese music and dancing was quite a novelty. TJie 
rockets were all of wretched construction but it so happened that mine per- 
formed its duty in a st;\de infinitely superior to any on the ground and such 
is the superstition of these people that I feel confident that this incident 
has made an impression on their minds of the superiorit}' of our nation (vln'li 
will not easily be effaced. 

2. Trom Zimmay I proceeded to Lagoun to which my visits had not ex- 
tended on my former mission. Here I was jeteived with a warju welcome 
and great attention and hospitality. Tlie Chiefs of the place seemed really 
pleased at seeing me and at having an opportunity of expressing their good- 
will towards us. Indeed throughout the country both Chiefs and peojjle in 
all the conversations which I had an oppoidunity of holding with them seem 
really grateful for the comfort and happiness they now enjoy, free from the 
destructive inroads of the Burmese and from the incessant calls on both their 
persons and their purse towards the defence of their countiw. Owing to 
our occupation of these provinces they (Lagounese) can now till tlie ground 
and look after their fields without tlie necessity of beinc- armed or of sccurinir 
tbeir wives and children in their forts and strougliolds. The question was 
often put to me why we do not avail ourselves of the Treaty of Tandabo and 
take possession of the couuti'y east of the finlween and north of our Slian 
neighbours which is dependant on the Burmese. There is no doulit that tlie 
Shan Chiefs would gladly see ms do so and as a large portion of tlio popula- 
tion of these States are Korfbern Shams, I imagine that tlie people of the 
country itself would he equally glad to place tliciiiselvcs under us to avoid the 
exactions and impositions of tlieir present rulers. At Lagoun, indeed, the 
Cliief did not seem to he perfectly certain, whether we (tlic English) had not 
already taken possession of the country (east of the Salween) for they comsulted 
me about attacking a village of ifeelat Shans (.tic) lately established between 
Beintbeen (jic) and Enimtaung (sic) and enquired whether it was by our 
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orders tint it rras establislied ; if not, tLey ■^ere inclined to attack it. I told 
tLein Hint tliongli tlie Treaty of Tandaho gives us all tlie possessions Leld by 
the Enrraese to tbe eastward of tbe Salween, we bad never pushed our claim 
to the northward of this and that it was a town of the Burmese but advised 
them, as tliev wished to avoid the miseries formerlv suffered by the inhabit- 
ants of the part of the conntry, to let them alone. 

3. Lagoun is eq^ual in sipie and equally populous with Zimmay. It is 
situated on the banks of tbe Maywang, a small stream, that for the greater 
part of the year is not navigable even for the smallest boats ; neither is it 
available lor tbe piupo&e of irrigation. The rnusequenre is that the people 
complain of the scarcity and dearness of provisions, but I would say that this 
is much their own fault as vegetation is as luxuriant and vigorous as in any 
other part of the coimtr;^- and that a less slovenly mode of cultivation would 
secure them an abundant supply of pjovisious, 

4. There exists a difficulty with the Chiefs whom 1 visited with regard 
to the punishment of our subjects who commit oSeuces within tbeir jitrisdic- 
tion owing to tbe idea that we should resent such an exercise of tbeir auibor- 
ity. I disclaimed any such feeling on our part and referred them to tbe 
treaty of Baukok which {sic) they would find that offenders against the law.s 
of one eoiiiitiT are to be tried by those laws and by tbe Tndges of that 
countiT. A fear or delicacy, however, on tins subject seems still to exist 
among tliem. For, on my return route to this place from the c.ountiy of the 
red Karens a letter met jue from tbe Chief of Zimmay to say that two Toung- 
tliooB bad ciaTied off a slave of Chen llajawoonp and had been caught four 
or five marches from Zimmay. They desired to laiow what they were to do in 
this case. IFaving no writing materials witli me at tbe time I returned a 
verbal mesjuge to tbe effect that tliougb slavery was nnkiiown to us and 
consequently the crime of seducing away a slave, yet that these persons well 
knew such was tbe laws of tbe country they were residing in and tbev must 
abide it., consequences. I trusted however the leiigtli of time they bad been 
m coufinemeiit penduig a retereucc to me would be taken into consideratiou. 

t). At Zimmay I found tbe camvan of Cliinese traders consisting of 200 
mules and boi'.'Os. 33n'co hundred more were said to lie at ^loungnan uliere 
cotton is abundant. They bad arrived in the country a cotisiderablc time 
beloic me and were jneparing shortly to return luiine. 1 had a good deal of 
conversation wjtli two lieads of the caravan wlio seemed to be intelligent eii- 
teipiising ebavaeiers. Tliey said they bad long entertained the idea of visit- 
ing ilonlmetn and now that they were invited to do so and wore assured of 
piotcetion they vould imdoubteiny do so the next season,, tbe present one 
lieing inf) far advanced to allow of tbeir increasing iheii disiancc fiom home. 
Ihey requc'-ted tliat an interju'cter should meet them at Zimmay and fiom 
their repented requests that he should ho at Zimmay in all Kovoinber in order 
to aciniupany ibom down, I feel convinced those people will be :it Moulmom 
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X)efore tlie end of fliis year. Witk the Chiefs I found no difficulty u-haterer 
in obtaining their consent to their passing through the country. ISo objection 
■was even hinted nor haye I reason to ey;pecL. that any will hereafter arise. 

C. The imports by these caravans consist of copper and iron vessels, silk 
(raiv and manufactured), satins, gold and silver thread and lace, ranslv, wal- 
nuts, 'carpets and vermillion. Their exports from the Shan country are 
cotton, ivory, skins and horns, etc. Trom the information which I could 
collect, the caravan assembled at illoungkoo, distant from Zimmay about two 
months’ journey. Their goods are conveyed by mules and they would appear 
to travel rapidly as they asserted they would not be more than 12 days from 
Zimmay to Moulmein. They allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. 
If a man falls sick or is disabled, he is left behind and if one dies, they do 
not even stop to bury him but cover bis body with a cloth aud continue their 
route. 

7. On the third part of my instructions that relative to the exactions 
from the Karens living on our .side of the Thoungyeen river I experienced 
rather more opposition than I had anticipated. I luoached the subject, to 
Ohow Houa of Labouug, the first town I visited, but be referred me to Zim- 
niay whose jurisdiction extends in that direction. On my arrival at Ziinmay 
and at my first visit to the Tsaubwa and the assembled minor Chiefs I called 
their attention to what was said in your letter abotit the exactions levied from 
our Karens. They seemed reluctant to enter on the subject hut I obliged 
them at last to acknowledge they were aware of the fact. They pleaded im- 
memorial custom. I pointed out that they might have done so when the 
Burmese had the provinces wiio might not have been in tbe .situation to 
prevent them but that uorr under us, they must as muck refrain from levying 
on the Frontier Karens as from the town of lloulniein itself and explained to 
them in the most posiiive manner that we would not allow a continuance of 
such acts. These strong observations were evidently not palatable aud after 
n short silence one of the minor Chief'’ said “ you should not spealc so strongly 
on so small a subject. Let us consider of the matter aud we will give yon 
■an answer before you go." lu the discussion, Chow Hoiia, and loading man 
ill Zimmav, to whom I have already referred as being less favourable towards 
us than tbe other Shan Chicf.s was the only speaker. The old Tsnubwa him- 
self being nearly a cypbor in bis Goveinuient and ruled in all be says and 
does by Chow ITona who was puzded and his dignity hurt. So I learnt sub- 
sequently by my strong language a« lie would be considered to have greatly 
fallen in tbe eyes of tbe people had he innnediately given in and assented to 
my remarlt. 

S. The festival to which I have above alluded precluded any further dis- 
uiissiou on this or other subjects as the Chiefs were too imicb taken up with it 
to attend to businc.ss. On its completion I received a visit from sonic of the 
minor officers of Government evidently- with the intention of sounding me as 
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to my determination to persevere in tlie demand I Lad made for tlieir exac- 
tions Eontli of tile Thaungyeen bemg put a stop to, in order that 1711611 1 again 
met tlie Chiefs, Chow Hona’s dignity might not he lowered by having to give 
in to me. Consequently in my next official visit on asking for the result of 
their deliberations I was promised that no repetition of the exactions com- 
plained of should take place. A counter complaint was then made to me of 
our Earens having seized and confined one of their ofiBcers who was levying 
the usual exactions and obtained restitution of what he had levied. I replied 
that you (ilr. Blundell) were ignorant of this circumstance when I left iloul- 
moin, that I had reported to you from the fiontiers, and that I was confident 
you would cause an investigation to he made into it. I remarked, however, 
at the same time that I could not con.sider our Earens to he much to blame for 
ledemanding what should never have been taken from them, though' their mode 
of doing it was inegular. Ton desire me in your instructions to demand the 
restitution of what may have already been levied by the Slians on our people; 
hut considering that the question of right had been freely yielded and that 
the Sliaus had been encouraged to continue their exactions by the tameness 
and timidity of the Earens rvlio of themselves had never represented the cir- 
cumstance at Sloulinein -and considering too the small amount levied, I 
thought it would have seemed beneath ns to demand restitution and be ti eat- 
ing thorn with too nmcli strictness and severity. I hope this deviation flora 
my instructions will not be disapproved of. 

9, At this meeting it was agreed that a duty of 1^- rupees should be 
levied on each teak tree felled by our cutters ■within their juiisdiction. Those 
trees bciiig valueless to them o'wing to their not being able to convey the 
timber fiom the forest against the stream, Chow ITona in the first instance 
scouted 1he idea of levying duty on jungle trees. 

10. It was my -U'ish and intention to liave vi.sited the Shan towns of 
Sloung Pay and iloungnow l)ut owing to my late arrival in the counlrj^ and 
to my detention at Zimmay I found I could not accomplish such visits and 
one to the led Earens. I returned therefore fiom Lagoun to Luboung in 
order to make prepaiatiou foi my trip to the Earen country- Hcie I found 
the Shan Chiots of all the associated States assembled to perform the funeral 
rites over the body of Chowteheweet, the late Tsaubwn and flic aclmowledged 
head of their family. Ifoie I had to outer into long and di.sagroeable discus- 
sions Tolaiivc to the three oleplinulh .wbifh bad been stolen at liloiilmein on 
several occasions and which had hoen tiaced to Laboung- and the tliievcs dis- 
covered, The difiicuUy aroco fiom the thieve^ being jnoleges oi dejicndants 
o[ Chow Ilona of Laboung who alone opposed restitution of the property or 
the pmiiphnient of the thieves. I at last tliieatencd that unless I could report 
to you that this bupinoss -was batisfactnriiy settled you would refer it to 
llankok. Tins alarmed them, as under present ciicumstaiices they must dc- 
piecatc any reference against them to the king of Siam, who might take 
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advantage of tlie opportunity to place a stranger in the situation of the 
deceased Tsaubrva. Still the settlement was put off till the arrival of the 
“ Tsaubwa ” of Zxmmay who had returned to his town for a few days and I 
was obliged to quit without knowing the result of their deliberations. I 
learn however, by the messenger who met me on my retiun from the red 
Karen before mentioned that the alfair had been terminated to the satisfac- 
tion of the owners of the elephants who had accompanied me from Monlmein. 

11. At this assembly the chiefs seemed on very had terms with each other 
aud their deliberations were conducted with much acrimony and on one occa- 
sion with personal violence. The Ohow Hona of Labonng appeared to have 
given general dissatisfaction though he again was full of complaints against 
the others. Tliis mutual bad feeling was shewn in the inditing of the letter 
brought by me to vour address from the Chiefs of Laboung. I was informed 
by one of them that when it wms read to Chow Hona he ordered his name to 
be struck out without assigning any reason. When T called on him to bid 
him farewell I asked him why he had done so. He begged me to assure you 
that no disrespect towards you was intended hy it, that the letter had been 
written without in the least consulting him and though it was a very good 
letter yet he declined to have his name in it under such circumstances. He 
then wont on to say that the death of the old man whose obsequies they were 
then celebrating would, he feared, be the cause of much evil and misery 
to the country owing to their own dissensions. 

12. Having at last obtained the letter intended for yon and having been 
furnished with an order for guides from the frontier to the Karenne country, 
I left Labonng on the 25th March for the red Karens. It is not necessary 
that I should here enter into any details of my journey hut merely to state 
that though the tract of laud occupied by these Karens lies due west from 
Zimmay and Laboung yet the road always taken is South-west to Meenlung- 
ghee and from thence Horth-westernly to Bailing {sic), commonlj 
known as the red Karen landing place. This is a wretched insignificant 
Tillage containing no more than 25 or 30 huts Init it is the emporium of the 
trade of these savages {Red Karens). Such is the timidity of the Shans and 
the dread in which "they hold these people that they never venture into the 
countiy if they can avJid it but bring their cattle and money to this place 
where they exchange them for slaves aud sticklac. These slaves are Shaus 
like themselves but of the country west of the Salween dependant on Ava 
wlioui they purchase wuth the greatest indifierence and, though they treat 
them welfas slaves, without one thought of the misery their encouragement 
rtf the practice causes their fellow creatni’es, 

13. Before crossing the Salween I was ^dsited by the headmau of the 
Tillage and the sou of the Chief by whom a visit from Moidmem of a Euro- 
pean officer was last year requested but they appeared to he two of equal and 
joint authority. They seemed undecided at fir, 'it, whicli Chiei I should visit. 
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At last they detemijied on the youth's father as the other Chief is hut a 
youth himself. iMy Khau friends Ti-ho accompanied me as guides at first dec- 
lined going any further hut fiom mere shame, I boliere, at deserting me, 
crossed the rive]- rvith me aiid accompanied me to the Chief of their mnch 
dreaded allies. I reached the residence of thi‘: personage in three days after 
crossing the river ftlie Saln-een), a good sized village situated in some fnhle- 
daud about 1,021 feet by theimometer above the level of the sea. Above- this 
again at a height of about 2,049 feet above the sea nns another ledge of 
tableland and a tliird again above fhal, ■which la'^t is said to he of some extent 
aud exceedingly fertile. It is owing to the favoniahle- sites of these places 
that they have been able to maiutain their independence against the wliole 
force of Ava though armed tliemselves only with hows aud arrows with a 
few matclilock": among them. The Chief’s residence, dignified with the name 
of the palace, was a wretched, ill-constructed wooden liou^e with no otlier 
means of admitting ligdit than the crevices between the planks. There was 
a fire in the middle of the room and what with the stench arising from rotten 
yams strewed over the floor and the effluvia from a close room crowded with 
these abominably dirty people, my audience was far from ])]ea=ing. I said I 
had come with a letter and presents from you agreeably to tbe message j'ou 
had recedved from him that an English officer should visit Iiis country. Ho 
said he made the reqne.st Diat he might liuow whether we would join him in 
au attack on the Bnrnieso. I e.xplaincd that we could not do so ns the Bur- 
mese weic now onr friends, I then requested his protection for onr traders 
who might vi'^it or pass tlirongh his conuiry. This he readily promised and 
that he would make known my reejnest to all the Chiefs of his tribe. I 
remained three days at this place during which time some Moulmcin traders 
wiio (on the faith of my intended visit) had penetrated northward to the 
Burine‘:e Shan conutrios, letmned and infoimed me tlint they liad fallen 
with a caravan of Chinese who expres'-ed their desire to visit. Moulmein hut 
were afiaid to trust themselve.s in the liand-^ of Karens. Our traders had 
made a very piofitable trip selling their piece goods at a veiy large profit 
and hriiiging back ponies and stickhic with them. I his-ve every leasnii to 
flatter myself that tbe road to the iSorlh-we'^teni Shan row open through 
the Karen country and if these people can manage to elude the vigilance of 
their Burmese iiuistois and instead of j'assmg- llnough the large towns of 
Tonugho, Shoaygiue, Heclaugr ;ind Biling (.^K) plundered snceessively by their 
Governoi.' and hara'-sed with exactions of all Ivind--, tliey will come direct to 
Moulmein, our commercial inlere.sts in this quarter will be very highly lieue- 
fited ; at all events ii the Slums tliem-elve- are pre\ent'>d fioin availing 
tlieni.selve.'. of the openings now made foi them, there i? no inq'cdinienl to our 
trader- seeking them. 

Tt. I (piittcd the Karen Chief's lesideiice on the IGfb A[)iil and arrived 
bore on the Khb May. I met at Jreuloojiirbce t-'uc) an eleplmul on its way 
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do'ffn as a return present from the Chief of Zimmay. I receired also tiro 
elephants for a similar purpose from the Chief of Laboung which, however, I 
regret to say have both died since my andval here. The Chief of Lagoun 
having intimated his’ intention of sending you 30 milch cows as a return pre- 
sent. I left three men at that place to bring them down. 

15, I regret to state that three of the Government elephants with which 
1 was furnished for my journej' died at different periods. 

IG. I have the honour to forward you the letters to your address from the 
several Chiefs in reply to those from you presented to me and I beg leave to 
conclude ]ny report with a short summary of the advantages likely to he 
derived from my mission. 

17. I need not descant upon the great importance of opening a market 
with the frontiers of Chma for British goods by means of the caravans of 
Chinese traders. It is probable that on tlie iirst vi.sit of these people to Koul- 
mein their numbers will be few but when ouce aware of tlie safety and free- 
dom from all vexations and exactions with which their visits will be attended 

..and of the extensive market existing for their goods, I think there can he 
no doubt we shall see tliem here in future years in great numbers. I learnt 
from -the people and also from other qtiarter.s during my travels that no 
difhciiliry would exi.st in our traders visiting the frontier towns of China. The 
Chinese asserted there were no guards and no restrictions in their towns and 
a person of some rank at Lnbou G(c) pressed me to accompany him next year 
on a trading expedition in that direction. I cannot but thiulc this subject 
is worthy of consideration of the Government and should auytiiing of the 
hind he deemed advisable, I should he most happy to offer nrr seiwices. 

18. An extensive opening for our inland trade has been made Ijv securing 
the good-will towards ns of the red Karens and it is possible 1hat the inter- 
course with these people now commenced may load eventually towards their 
civilizatiou and tiiat our influence nith them may hereafter be successfully 
exerted in putting aii end to their system of kidnapping and selling their 
neighbours, wliicli now forms their sole occupation. I learnt that 300 to 400 
unfortunate beings are annually caught by these people and sold ])y them 
iuio perpetual slavery. I met many of them on inv journey, some just pur- 
cha.sed and some on their wav to he sold. 

10. The kind feelings of our Korth-Eastern Shan iieighhoiirs towards iis 
have been iucrensed by my late visit. The mixture of firmness and concilia- 
tion which I liad it in my power .to exhibit towards fliem on the points dis- 
cussed has temlecl to convince them that we are Ann and cnu.si^teni friends 
not desirous of aggiaiidi.sing ourselve=; at their expense but at the same time 
not to be imposed on or trifled witli,” 
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appekmx b. 


To 


Titp, Ciimi' OF L\r.o-nicG. 


“ ‘\Ylien Dr. Picliardson returned to Moulmeiu in the month of Ka'stoung 
1197 (Hay, 1833) he reported to nie that he had been most hiiully received by 
yon, and that you stated that yon u’cidd permit an Ihigiish Officer to pass 
through your territories and afford him every assistance should I rrish to 
send one to tlie counhues beyond your’s, even to Cliina. I have reported tliis 
to the Puler of India, and I have received his orders to depute au Officer on a 
friendly visit to China and to the intermediate countries, in order to open a 
road of trade ivith them, to obtain their permission for our traders to visit 
them, and to recommend their traders to bring their produce to Honlmein 
and exchange it for our’s. The Officer -whom I send is Captain HcLeod, the 
Governor of Jfergui. ndiom I hope you rvill receive as kindly as you alu-ays 
have done Dr. Picbardsnn, and that you vrill find him equally agreeable 
to you. Dr. Bichardson has this }pnr gone with n earavnn of traders to 
Hone, as it is the wish of the English to become known to and to trade with* 
all the countries in the neighbourhood in order to the routuni benefit of all. 
As tlierc is now a constant intercourse between your country and iroulmein, 
and muuerous traders from hence go annually to Lahoung and reside there 
n long while, it is desirable tbat an officer should occasionally visit you iu 
order to tbank you for tbe protection afforded to our traders and to ascertain 
your wishes, and whether by the misconduct of inferior per.sons any offence 
is given that mav injure the strong friendship that ought always to exist 
hotween u";. Xothing has occurred here to give offence, and if anything has 
occurred in your roniitrv, Capl. ilcLcod will Iseiir it and report it to me. 
After this I hope you uill fulfil your promise and allow Cnpt. HcLood to go 
on his journey to the countries and afford him every assietanco and protec- 
tion he may require. To open a trade with other enuutries is a good work, 
1100110*^0 the jieoplc of all countries benefit by it. Houlmein i.s a seaport town 
from wheneo tbe produce of distant countries can be convoyed to all parts of 
tbe world, vvi sldyc, wldeb. twuv.; otUer tnerchari.dD.e to ^Leulw.eiv, . 
fore the wish of the English to induce the people of distant countries to bring 
their products to Houlmein bocauce it will always sell well, and tliov c.an 
purebam Engli*:!! .articles clieap. Therefore Cnpt. ifcEeod is deputed to 
point this ont to the countries lielweon your'.s nud Ohiim. Tou will benefit 
also by to laree a irade pairing throiigli your country ami vniir name will 
become leiimvned among the English wlio will always be vour friends. As a 
promise was given to Doctor Eielmrdson on his last visit to allow a free per- 
to tiaders to pass fg and fiom iloulioein through r’our territories, 
and a? some Chincm traders visited 'Moulmeiu Insf year, I feed confident you 
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will continue this friendlj permissiou, and Capt. JIcLeod tnll report to me 
TOUT Tvisiies on tills subject. I Iiave given Capt. ilcLeod a fe-w presents for 
you as a token of respect and friendship.” 

(Sd.) E. A. BLUEDELE, 

' Commissioner, 
Tenasserim Provinces. 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the Members’ Meeting of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at the Council 
Chamber Building, Rangoon, on Thursday the Sth December, 
1927 . 

Present : 

1. Mr H. G. PlAIVLixson, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Deccan Collegej 

Poona (in the Cliair). 

2. Mr G. iS. S.uiDESAi, B.A. (Poona). 

3. Mr D. G. E. H.ill, M.A., P.E.Hist.S., LE.S., Professor of History, 

University of Paiifroou and Corresponding MeinLer of the Indian 
Historical Eeconls Commission (co-opted). 

4. Mr. G, H. LrcE, M.A. (Cantab,), I.E.S., Lecturer of UnivorsiG^ Col- 

lege, Pougoon (co-opted). 

5. Mr Pe M.U'ng Tin, M.A., B.Litt,, I.E.S.. Professor of Oriental 

Studies, Uni-\ eisity of Eaugoon (co-opted). 

6. Mr U. 13-1 Dun, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, Burma Legislative Council 

(co-opted). 

7. U. Ehin Jf.iuNG, B.A., M.L.A.j Corresponding Memiiev of He Indian 

Historical Eecords Commi.ssion, Eaugooii (co-opted). 

S, Mr >J. S Euhnivall, B.A., I.C.S., (Eetd.), Director, Burma Book 
Club, Eangoon (co-opted). 

9. Eai Babadur Pandit Sheo H.iit.iiN, Advocate, Lahore High Court; 
President, Punjab Historical Society; and Corresponding Member 
of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission (co-opted). 

10. Mr Meskovii, J. Sktii, M.E.A.S,, Memher of the Council of tlie 

Calcutta Historical Society (co-opited). 

11. Mr H. G. Fuanks, Journalist, Bombay (co-opted). 

12. Mr SvED Eiiuesued Ali, M.A. , Hyderabad (co-opted). 

13. Mr Y. S. Wakasece, Baroda (co-opted). 

14. Mr A. P. M. ADuri. An, F.E.S.L., 3r.A., (Secretary}. 

Eevioiv of the action taken on the Resolutions of the Commission passed at their 

ninth meeting. 

A conspectus of the action taken by tIio Govennuent of India and the 
Government of Bengal on the resolutions of the Indian Historical Eecord.s 
Commission passed at their ninth meeting’ nas placed on the table (mWo 
App. A). 
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Tke action taken on Eesolntions jS’os l-3j 9 and 10 "n-ere approved. After 
considerinp- the other matters dealt with in the conspectus and the following 
note by Mr II. Gr. Hawlinson, Eesolutions 2\os 1-G were passed by the Com- 
laission. 


Note by Mr Navfhnson regarding the treatment of official records and other 
historical materials in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Parasnis Collection. 

As explained last year, the collection falls into two parts (i) historical 
documents, MSS. hooks, etc; (ii) pictures. As regards the former, it will he 
remomhered that the Government of Bombay provided a Museum at tbc cost 
of Iv lakhs, besides spending Es 1-5,000 on ftimiture and sanctioning a 
recurring grant of Its -5,000 for contingent charges. On the death of Eno 
Bahadur Parasnis, Government offered ;i pension of Es 200 per mensem in 
perpetuity to the family, in return for a deed of gift donating these to 
Government. I understand that these terms have now been accepted. As 
reg.ards the collection of Indian painfing.s .311 in number, it was the original 
intention of Government to purchase these for the Prince of Wales Museum, 
hut a number of difficulties came in the way. One of those was the impossi- 
bility of getting a reliable valuation ^ Dr Coomaraswnmy, the well-known 
authority, valued them at Es .30.000, another expert said Es -33,000 to 
Es 40,000 {while the late Eao Bahadur placed the price at between 2 and 3 
lakhs! I Imlievc tliaf a proposal to buy the collection is now before the Sivnji 
Memorial bund, but I have no information upon flie progress of negotiations. 


The Source Book of Maratha History. 

Thi^ Ims been held up owing to the inability of Prof. D. T. Potdar to 
fulfil bis undertaking to edit the Marathi portion of the work in question. 
It has now been entrusted to Prof. E. P. Patw.ardban, I.E.S., and I hope 
that the 5[.S, may be .shortly ready for the pri7iter. 


Pc.shwB'6 Daftar. 

The cataloguing of the Daftar has not yet been put in hand, though 1 
understand IhuT Government still hu'i the '.chenio under tam^ideiation. The 
Poona Ecsidmey Eccords arc, I under.-iiaiul, hfdug investigated In' Mr IT. G. 
l'r.Tnks. of tile Times of India, witii the as-isiniicc of a clerical staff sujjplled 
by Government, and I hojie that it may bf* pns'.itde to lay some interesting 
detail' about SSk. (ontents nf these ieiuaikable roeoids befou- tbe nevt bf'-'ion 
oi the Commission. 
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European -Grave Yards in the Bombay Presidency. 

There is an existing list of Tombs and iTonuments (K. D. but pnjbably 
1912). This mass of material now reqinres correcting and editing, lij'o 
action is contemplated at present. 

The following six resolutions were passed; — 


Preservation of the Parasnis collections of documents and pictures. 

(See Resolution 4 of the Xiuth Meeting.) 

Reiohdion 1 . — The Commission re-affirms its opinion of last year rco-ard- 
ing the historical value of the Para'^nis collection of pictures aud urge^ that 
negotiations he reopened for purchasing’ them with the object of retnining 
them intact in India. 

It also urges that the Parasnis collection of documents and booics now in 
the posses.sion of the Government of Bombay be tlirowu open to research 
scholars without further delay. 


r.gisirirfiiu]^ nf tSf PfhhwavS’ Dja/tar umJ fhf* Pmua 
Papers. 

(See Resolution 5 of the Ninth Meeting.) 

Rcsolvhon 2 . — The Commission re-affirms last year's resolution rega/'dinf 
the Reshwas’ Raftnr and urges upon the Government of Bombay the necessity 
of making provision in their next Imdget to enable tlie work of preliminary 
inspection to be carried out immediately. 

ResohUion 3 . — The Commission expresses its pleasure on learning that the 
Goyernment of Bombay has a.ssisted Mr R. G. Franks in transcribing and 
cataloguing the Poona Residency Records, aud requests that the assistance 
should be continued until the work is ronqdeted. 


Printing of selected inscriptions from the European ^veyards in Westf^n 

India. 

(See Rcsoliitiou G of the Ninth Meeting.) 

Resolution 4 . — The Commission again calls the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to the necessity of puhlishing as soon ns possible the selheted 
inscriptions from the European graveyards in I^Mslern India. 
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Collection of facsimilies of historical doouments in the possession of private 

families in Oudh. 

(See Resolution 8 -of the Ninth Meeting.) 

Ec.!fohition S . — The Coiumission desires Tery strongly to learn what the 
Government of the United Provinces is doing with reference to the recom- 
mendation made at the last session for the setting np of machinery for the 
collection of facsimilies of documents of historical value in the possession of 
private families in the Province of Oudh and for ohtaining whatever public 
records are available to replace the official records which have apparently 
been destroyed dealing with Lnehnow and its history, ^ 


Introduotlon of Sturtevant Yacunm cleaners for preserving documents from the 

ravages of dust. 

(See Resolution T of the Ninth Meeting.) 

Resohilio}} 6 . — The Commission wishc,s to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma to the reconimeudation made to the local governments 
regarding the advisahilih- of having a Sturtevnnl Yacunm cleaner for pre- 
serving documents from the ravages of dust. 

Publication of “ The English Factories in India *’ in three separate series. 

The India Office forwarded to the Government of India a memorandum by 
Sir ‘William Po.ster suggesting that the series of publications entitled The 
EnUish Factories in India wlfich dealt with the whole of India too-ether, 
should he terminated at the end of the fourteenth volume dealing np to the 
year 1609 and that from 1070 onwards this single scries slionld he split up 
into three scries representing the We.‘;tern Presidency (Surat, Bombay, the 
Malahar Coast and Persia), the Coromandel Coast (iMadras. M.asulipatain, 
etc) ami Bengal. Tiie cost of e.ach of' tlie tliree new series was esti- 
mated at £300 per aiimnu ; the three series thus costing £900 anunally, 
Tt was lilmly to take more than twenty years to complete the work, 
The Governments of Boinhay, iMadras and Bengal agreed to the breaking np 
of the existing series as planned by Sir W. Foster but sn far as the financial 
responsibilities were involved the Government of Madras alone expressed 
their willingness to contribute towards the expeii'^es of the series which 
related to that Presidency, Before deciding whether the Government of India 
or the Local Governments concerned should liear the cost':, the Department 
of Education, lioalth and Lands wished to knou the views of the Indian 
lli'toi leal Rccoids Commission, as to the desirahilitv oi' otlicj'wise of conli- 
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jQiiiiig the puhlication of these works. The Secretary ha-n'ng explained the 
position in detail, it was resolved : — 

Resolution 7 . — The Commission strongly urges the continuation of the 
publication of the English Factor}’ Series ” on the lines proposed and 
initiated by Sir William Foster; but considers that the worlc could be carried 
-out in a more economical manner than that suggested in the proposed scheme 
if roughly seven years instead of four were included in each volume and the 
work carried out on a slightly loss elaborate and extensile scale, in which case 
the series would he brought down to 1,708 an five or six volumes only for 
-each Presidency, amounting to about fifteen or eighteen volumes in all. The 
work would then be completed in about twelve years at a cost of, say, £300 
a year to each Presidency. Tlie Commission liopes that this may be met iu 
whole by the Central Government if the Local Governments concerned are 
unable to contribute to the expenditure. The Commission also begs to point 
nut tbe supreme importance of this work for students not only of the history 
of British India duit also of the history of the ilarathas, Sikhs and other 
Hindu States and the histoiy of the Moghul Empire. 


■Eepresentation of India at the Sixth International Historical Con^'ess to be held 

at Oslo in August 1928. 

The Government of India received an invitation fromi the Consul General 
for Horway to send representatives to the Sixth International Historical Con- 
gress to he held at Oslo between the 14th and ISth August 1928 and desired 
fo get the views of the Indian Historical Records Commission on the snhiect. 
A copy of the invitation circular and other papers were placed before thfl 
meeting by the Secretaiy; it was resolved; — 

Rasohdion 8 . — The Commission feels that it is nuahle to reply to the 
■enquiry about India’s representation at the Inteniational Historical Congress 
nt Oslo in 1928 and to make any recommendation until it is informed by tbe 
•Government of India whether the expenses of the delegate will be paid by 
fhem. 


Destruction of tom or worn out “ G ” class papers of the Company period. 

The Secretary placed before the meeting a vexy torn and illegible docn- 
nient of the Company period {viz., Public Consultation, 17 August 177S, 
no 40) which has been classed “ 0 in accordance with the orders contained 
jn the Goveinment of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Resolution no GSO-Genl, dated the 7th -Tune 1923. 

P 
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■It -vras resolved ; — 

Resolution 9 . — Tlie Coniinission recoinniends that tlie paper &lionld be 
destroyed and that the Secretary should place similar useless documents before- 
the future meetings of the Commission. 

Transfer of the records of the Company period In the custody of the Imperial 
Record Department from Calcutta to Delhi. 

The Secretary placed before the Commission a report of the Records Sub 
Committee, dated the 12th ISovemher 1927 together ju-itli a note containing 
his vievs as the Keeper of the Records of the Governmeut of India on the- 
nhove subject. 


Report of the Records Suh-Comvvttce . 

We beg to report, as follo^vs: — 

1. Under the orders coutaiued in the Department of Education, Healih 
and Lands Kesolutiou no G39. dated the 7th June 102d, the mork of sorting ami 
classifying the Company records rvas taken rrp in -Tnly 1923. The mork is 
being done on the lines recommended by the Snb-Coinmittee of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission in Tanuary 1923 — vide Appendix A, Indian 
Historical Records Commission Proceedings, Volume V. Sir Evan Cotton, 
the late Chairman of the Standing Committee, periodically examined the 
classification. Mr R. 23. Ramsbotham, a member of the said Snh-Conimittee, 
also inspected the vrork from time to time. Both of them -were satisfied with 
the quality and the progress made in the classification. It was originally 
estimated ihat the number of papers to he classified -would he about 15,00,000 
and that with a staff of G men the work could he completed in 15 years' time. 
This estimate was accepted by the Government of India, 3,03,107 papers 
were classified up to September 1937, leaving ]1,S8,783 papei-s to he dealt 
with. The average outturn of work has been 75,000 papers a year. Of ihe 
papers classified, there are 49,728 ‘ A ’ class, 52,033 ‘ B ’ and 2,03,346 
‘ C The proportion of ‘ A ' and ' B ' papers taken together is about 
oue-half to those classed as ‘ 0 

2. It may he meutioued ihat the full strength of six men could not he- 
maintained all along owing mainly to illness among the office staff and to 
paying more attention to tiie weeding of the crown records, which the Govern- 
ment of India wanted to he expedited for transfer to Delhi, It is expected 
that the work will he compleietl in about 30 years’ time more, or po.ssibly 
earlier, say, C or S years, if more men could be detailed on the worlc, 

3. Eormerly with the approval of the Govoniment of India all such 
rp(or<R of the Company period as were taken out for press-listing were re- 
paired and flattened witlioui any distinction as to the nature of the documents 
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Jltit since the introduction of the classification of records in July 1923 we 
have been repairing only ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ papers of the Company period in 
addition to Persian records and manuscript volumes such as indexes, pro- 
ceedings volumes, etc. As tbe repairing of documents fakes a lot of time, 
they are now beiu" merely flattened. In this wav on onttuni of about doO 
papens a day, r.e., about l,00,d00 papers a year can be obtained, repaiiing 
being restricted to those badly damaged. On these lines the flattening work 
'can be finished by the time the classification of record.s is completed. 

4. The major portion of ‘ A ’ and ‘B ' papers have been preserved in 
more than one fold, and these have heconie so fi'ag]le and brittle with the 
lapse of a century in most cases that it is not possible to handle them with 
iiifetj' unless they are flattened audj with regard to several of them also com- 
pletely repaired. Flattening should be followed by the protective ]>atching 
and guarding of the weak spots, if the documents are expected to last longer. 

5. TFe consider that the first duty of those entrusted with tie care of 
archives should be the safe preservation of those archives irrespective of the 
use made of them. Bearing' this in mind, we consider that the safe presenm- 
tion of the Government of India archives at present housed in Calcutta will 
be gravely endangered by the proposed transfer in their present condition to 
Delhi, for reasons set forth below. 

fl. The climate of Delhi is not at all helpful to the preservation of old 
records, and the steel-shelves that have been provided in the Record Boom 
at Dehli are likely to get heated during hot season. If nuflattened and un- 
repaired papers are transferred to Dellii, some of them will undoubtedly 
pcrisb in transit, while a lai'ge number will crumble to pieces in the hot 
storage rooms and drj^ dr of Delhi before many years have elapsed. Owing 
to climatic conditions Delhi is a very unsuitahle place for mending very old 
■documents. A damp climate (like that of Calcutta) free from the dry heat, 
■dry cold and sand-storms of Delhi or Agra, Is niost suitable for opening out 
and repairing brittle old pajiers. The report of the Lilunriau, Imperiol 
Library, on '' The Perishing of books in Indi;i " shows that (he paper used 
■during the L'apoleonic wars (1796 — IfilO) was peculiarly liable to quick decay 
in India (c.y., Bncb.annn’s 7'rnre!x m Cmuira, 4 volumes, 1S04). kVe Lave 
noticed that tlic p.aper on which Cnioiicl J. Collins’ dcspatclies to the Mtiiqucjs 
of Ti’ellcfilev .are written, though fairlv (hick, is brittle. These liavo not been 
printed nor even copied. And if these and 'similar State papers of the late 
- IRth and early Ifltli century per^^h during transit or in the dry lieal of 
Delhi, the loss to tlie'student of British 111(11.111 history would be incalculable. 

T. TVe beg to point out that the researches of Me«is S. G, Jlill and 
G. W. Forrest among our earliest manuscript record.s (lT.u7-17Su} have cor- 
rected tbe prevailing public misconception and partisan iiiisrcpresentntion of 
the character of Olive and 'Warren ]las(ing.s', and established their reputation 

f2 
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on the nnasaailahle "basis of historic fact. The policy and a dministrat-ion of 
Wellesley, Lord Hastings, Benfinch, and Auckland have keen fliib;ieet to simi- 
Hai contioversy in their oun days and after. It is oulr the study of the 
contemporary manuscript State papers that can enable the future historian 
to rectify their character. Their records have not yet been subjected to e'Sipert 
study and publication like those of Clive and Warren Hastings. It is, there- 
fore, an inopportune time to transfer these Company records to Delhi and 
involve them in the risk of perishing. 

8. It is also very necessary to ■prolong the life of Indian records till they 
have been minutely and carefully compared by modern critical scholars vrith 
their earlier printed versions (if any) or copied for publication. Tin" old 
records ■which ■were printed before the time of a critical and careful scholar 
like Forrest (ne., before 1884) have been often found to be inaccurate when 
compared with the originals. For instance, the Fort St George Factory 
records, as edited by Dodwcll, are strDdngly superior to the previous publica- 
tions of the same nrchive.s by J. T. Wheeler and Pringle. So, also, the 
Cornwallis Correspondence as printed by Ross has been found, on comparison 
with the inannscript originals, defective and incorrect in many essential 
parts (see the Times Literary Supplement review of Forrest’s edition of the 
State papers of Cornwallis published recently). 

9. There is a third consideration in favour of avoiding any risk to the 
Imperial Records now housed in Calcutta, This office contains an immense 
mass of data for the correct economic history of India under the Company. 
This subject has been much misrepresented by popular writers, and has not 
been studied by any one from the records, except by Professor J. C. Smb^., 
Ph.D., who has just touclied the fringe of it (1705-85). The Official Keepers 
of Records have hitherto dealt witli the political and military papers only. 

Lt is desirable that the corpus of these economic papers should not be broken 
up hut Icept in Calcutta till they have been studied by scholars, 

10. Under rncse circumstances we are strongly of opinion that tlm Com- 
pany records should not he removed to Delhi before they are classibed, 
flattened and the badly damaged ones repaired, at their present j)lace of ]>re- 
servation. The question of the disposal of the ‘ C ' class papei's wiU be 
taken up in consultation with the Indian Historical Records Commissioi! after 
the work of classification is coiu])leted and none should be destroyed before 
we have finally inspected them. 

JADUA'ATH SARK.VR, 

R. B. RAilSBOTHAM. 


O.^ncUTTA, 

■Jfit/i Aorfni?)cr 192a, 
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Tvote regarding the transfer of the Company Records to Delhi. 

As tlie Governmeiit of lodin bott desire to decide the qiiestiou of the 
transfer to Delhi of the records pertaining to the Company period now located 
in Calcutta, I heg to lay my views on the subject before the Members of the 
Commission, 

3, In its report of the 12th Ivovember last the Standing Eecords Sub-Com- 
mittee recommended that in the interest of historical research and for the 
safety of the documents themselves, the records, belonging to the Company 
period should not be removed to Delhi before they were classified, flattened 
and the more damaged ones repaired. I entirely concur with this decision 
which the Suh-Committee arrived at after a most careful deliberation. It 
is fitting also to note that Sir Harcourt Butler, formerly Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Department of Education, who inspected the Imperial Record 
Office ai Calcutta in and caiefnlly examined the condition of the Com- 
pany records, stated in an office note that “ the records before ISOS require 
to he flattened and repaired if not weeded, before they are removed to Delhi 

I maj' also quote the opinions of two of the former Keepers of the Records 
of the Government of India. Sir E. Denison Ross in a note dated the lOffi 
February 1913 mentions that “ the climate of Delhi with its extreme heat 
in summer and its dust-storms is even less favourable than Calcutta to the 
preservation of old books and papers On the 30th January 1918, Mr A. F. 
Scholfield wrote: “The unfiatteiied Persian recoids .are really in rather a 
bad state. The paper is all very flimsy stuff; if they decay any more the 
difficulty of deciphering what is at the best of limes obscure will be greater 
still; many of them, beautiful examples of shihasiali writing on gold or silver 
sprinkled paper, ought to he flattened as soon as possible; the greater portion 
of them are originals without copies, so that if they perish they cannot be 
replaced.’,’ 

It will be seen from the following extract from the Report of the RovnI 
Commifisiou on Public Record.? [Parliamentary Paper Ko Cd, C-jCI of 1913, 
page 23, para. 82 (b)] that no duty of a Record Office is jterhaps more im- 
portant than the proper preservation of the documents entrusted to its care. 

“ It is desirable that a more systematic metliocl of reporting records in need 
of repair and of carrying out the repairs of records produced in the se-aich 
room should be adopted. The handling of dilapidated documeuts fp not onlv 
a Eonrcc of inconvenience to the public but is also an obvious danger to the 
safety of the records 

3. Tiie records of the Company pciiod deal hugely with inatiers connected 
with the histor}’ of Beng.al. Students often find it necessarv to consult tljese 
papers to .supplement the information acquired by them from the IJi'-torical 
Eecords of the Government of Bengal. The existent c of the Govenuiieiit 
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archives as well as such learned instiintioiiSj as the Imperial Lihrary> the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Indian Museum, and the Bnngiya Sahitya 
Parishad, has led Calcutta to he known as a centre for historical research. 
It is difficult for scholars to find such facilities and avenues of research iu 
any other city iu India. As long as the Company records continue to jumain 
in Calcutta, they will materially help to advance the cause of research. 

4. Once a document has been flattened and repaired it receives a'neu^ lease 
of life and as such may he able to sm'vive the evil effects of the Delhi climate. 
In view of the above, I respectfully suggest that no step should he taken 
without mature consideration to transfer the Company records to Delhi in 
their present hazardous condition. 


Pakgoon, 

7t]i December 1927. 


A. P. M. ABDDL ALI, 
Kcejier oj tlie Deenrds of tfte 

(?orcr?i??ic;7t of India. 


It was resolved; — 

Re.mhdion 10. — After a full discussion of the preceding notes it ufis un- 
wvAvsiUWtliy V'caDivt'u'. — CuVftVcfiwAuti fwlly v.'iUAV 

dered views expre-ssed by the Becords Suh-Committee and strongly urges upon 
the Government of India the necessity of accepting the Stib-Conimittee’s re- 
commendation that the records of the Company period should not he removed 
to Delhi before they are rfiassified, flattened and cosed, and the damaged ones 
repail cd in Calcutta, as in the opinion of the Commission, their premntnre 
removal would he attended with the gravest danger to the valttahle historical 
documents in their present hazardous condition. The Commission further 
expressed the hope that the Goveniment of India would give it an oppor- 
tunity to examine the repaired documents before their transfer to Delhi- 

Treatment of the historical records in the archives of the Government of Bimna. 

In a papei * entitled “The Eecord Boom Bule^ in Burma ’’ read before 
the public meeting of the Commission on the 7th December 1927, Mi' S. 
Buriiivall, B.A., I.C.S. (Betired), Director, Burma Book Club, gave a brief 
account of the state of records in Burma and made certain suggestion^ with 
regard to their treatment. 

The following TC':o]utiou was passed on the subject: — 

Rr.’^nhiiw?) 11. — (i) The Commission desires to draw the iiltentioii of the 
Govomnienl of Bnniii! to the suggestions made in Mr Pumivall’s jiopcr rend 


1 Set pages 61-5. 
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before tbe Commission and recommends that tbey should be carried onf n-itli 
special reference to the following- point*: — 

(/j) To give effect to Professor Dodwell's recommendations, particniarly 
those relating to tbe centralisation at Rangoon of all records not required for 
administrative use. 

(h) That in giving effect to Professor DodwelPs recommendation of the 
appointment of a Record Eeeper, special attention be paid to his recom- 
mendation that the Curator should deal also with vernacular manuscripts. 

(c) That the Record Room Rules he revised along the lines suggested in 
Hr FurnivalPs paper 'with a view to ensuring that due provision he made 
for considering them in their historical aspect. 

(d) That steps he taken to collect and publish local and indigenous records. 

(c) That the University of Rangoon should be invited to co-operate in 
respect of vernacular records with particular reference to those at present in 
its charge, 

(/) That the desirability of placing the Historical Records Room on the 
new University sites deserves esamination. 

Further (ii). (o) The Commission considers that the feasibility of the 
historical manuscripts in the Bernard Free Library being placed fully at the 
disposal of the Historical Records Room should he examined. 

(h) That an officer of the University should be appointed Curator ol the 
Records in addition to his own duties for which he should he granted adequate 
extra allowance. 

(c) That in the interim the Commission wishes to draw the attention of 
the Government of Burma to the very serious state of tlieir old records and 
recoinmeuds that temporary measures to preserve tliera, pending permanent 
arrangements, should be made without delay, otherwise the Commission fears 
that irreparable damage will be done betorc the Records are permanently 
housed. 

Free interchange of publications Issued by the various Government Record Offices 

in India. 

Free interchange of publications between the Central and Pz'ovincial 
Governments was discontinued some years ago on account of the introduction 
of a system necessitating payments for publications of the Central Govern- 
ment required for the use of Provincial Governmeut and vice v^r?i!. The 
Governments of Bombay and Bengal lately suggested that one copy of each 
publication issued by a Government Record Office in India .should be supplied 
freb of co.st to all other Government Record Offices, as it will be useful both 
for administrative purpo-=e3 and for the students who do research w'ork at the 
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Becord Offices. The Keeper of the Records of the -Government of India 
cordially supported this proposal and moved the Government of India accord- 
ingly. A nevi- system of hndgetting .for charges incurred on account of the 
free distribution of priced Government publications will be adopted from the 
1st April 1928. Under this arrangement the cost of any central publication 
required by a Department of the Centi-al Government, such as the Imperial 
Record Office is, either for its ovm use or for free distribution vrill be debited 
against the budget grant of that Dopartment instead of the General Stationery 
and Printing Grant as at present. The Government of India desUed that 
the question, of giving effect to the proposal of free inierchange mentioned 
above after the let April 1928 should be referred to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission for an expression of opinion. The necessary promsion 
has been made in the budget estimate of the Imperial Record Office for 1928- 
29 for the free di.stributiou of ifs priced publications to the Provincial Record 
Offices. 

The following resolution vas passed; — 

Resohition 12 . — The Commission recommends that there should be a free 
exchange between the various Provincial Governments and the Central Gov- 
ernment of all Record Room publications, including those of the Imperial 
Record Department. 

Representation of Burma on the Indian Historical Records Commission, 

As the result of .some discussiou on the subject it was resolved : — 

Resohiiion 13 . — The Commission recommends that the claims of Burma to 
permanent representation on the Historical Records Commission be sympathe- 
tically considered when the nest vacancy occurs. 

Appointment of Messrs Panduranga Pissurlencar and H. G. Franks as oor- 
respondin^ raomtiers of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary' it vas resolved : — 

ResoJittio7i 14 . — That Air Pauduranga Pissurlencar, ilemher, Lisbon 
Academy of Sciences, Aova Goa, Portuguese India, and Mr H. G. Pranks, 
lourualist, Poona, he recommended to the Government of India for appoint- 
ment as corre.-jponding raemhers of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
for the Goa and Poona centres respectively. 

Practical utilization of historical records. Reproduction of old family documents 

In the Punjab. 

Mr H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., Keeper of the Records of the 
Grivcrmucnt of the Punjab, and a member of the Indian Historical Records 
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Coinmission, ■n'ho ’n-as unable to attend the Eaug-oon session sent the following' 
notes for the cousiderarion of the Coiuratssion. 

(i) A'ofe hy il/r Garrett on the f radical utihsation of historical records. 

It is now some years since the Commission cointueuced its labours and tho 
fruits of those labours are to be seen in many directions. One of the most 
important has been the knowledge :’tcq_tiirecl of the quantity, condition, and 
acce&sibilitj' of the Eecords preserved in tlie various centres at which the 
Commission has held its sittings. It is my purpose to deal very briefly with 
the question of the utilization of these records for practica.! work. To my 
mind the Eecord Office of any particular province should be to the advanced 
student of History what his laboratory is to the Science student. Hay I 
illustrate what I mean by briefly describing what is going on in my own office 
in Lahore? In our case the local University requires an original thesis for 
the M. A. degree, and for some years the.ses have beep written upon such 
topics as Akhar’s religious vieibs, Todar Jfali’s revenue system, etc., subjects 
upon which nothing more could he said which has not alieady been better said 
elsewhere. As soon as I assumed charge of the Eccord Office I set myself to 
get this changed, and the University then agreed to accept theses written 
within the period 1839-1884, i.c., a jieriod for which primary records were 
available for study. Since the initiation of this change the Eecord Office 
has never been empty, and at the present time there are eight students actually 
at tvork tliere. The output naturally varies with the student. Some theses 
are good others are not. Some are worth publishing, others could never be, 
even with much re-editing. As the former were a contribution to Imowlcdge, 
but as lack of funds precluded publication, I approached Goverament to know 
if I might publish a selected number of theses at the GoTernmeut Press ns 
Government Eecord Office Publications, I myseli acting as General Editor 
and being responsible for the .suitability of tho'^e .selected. The suggestion 
was approved and the result was the appearance of our present series. During 
1927 the first three have been brought out entitled respectively, “ A History 
of tile Grand Tnink Eoad ”, “ A History of the Judiciary in the Punjab, 
1849-1880 ”, ” The Old Police Battalion;, in the Puujali ”. Tlie titles indi- 
cate the variety of subjects and, in the course of the ne.ut few years, I hope to 
publish others dealing with .such widely different subjects as the History of 
Lunatic Asylums, Irrigation, Jails, aud various local episodes of the Hutiny 
(embodying original matter hitherto unused). The reception given to the 
monographs already published has been distinct!;" favourable and it certainly 
docs seem a suitable way of making use of the work of post-graduate students 
in a practical way. 

I have dealt with at length with what we are doing in the Punjab, in the 
hope that it may be of interest in other provinces. Our Eecords, compared 
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■ivitk ikose of tke older proritices, are, of course, of far less kuik and age. If 
ivG, kciiveTer, can utilize our small material in tke -way tkat I kave indicated, 
uliick is tantamount to tke initiation of a small local school of historical 
research surely such a scheme presents very great possibilities in tke case of 
Ike older provinces witk tkeir vast store of records ! 

It may be objected that tke position is not tke same in all provinces and 
tkat in tke Punjab vre are in a peculiar position, in being able to make use of 
students reading for an H. A. degree. To tins it may be replied tkat if it is 
not possible to utilize tke recoi’ds in connection rvitk a Unversity Examina- 
tion, it is tke duty of tke Local Government to stimulate researck in its own 
Pecords by tke provision of adequate Eesearck Stndeutskips. 

(ii) Note hy Mr Garrett m flic reprod'iiction of Old Family DoGmne7iis in the 

Pimjah. 

A recent development in tke Punjab Record Office may be of interest in 
other provinces, At Tke suggestion of H. E. tke Governor, we have started 
a collection of facsimiles of documents of kistnrical value iu tke possession 
of private families. Tke public has keen inffited, tkrougk tke District 
authorities, to bring or send any suck documents to us for inspection. If 
they are deemed worthy of reproduction, we kave two copies made by Photo- 
stat, retaining one ourselves and giving tke other to the owner. The response 
has been fairly encouraging and we already kave an album half full of 
interesting documents. I might add tkat tke same apply to historical. pic- 
tures, wliick are equally well reproduced by the Photostat. Other Record 
Offices might find it worth while to give the scheme a trial. 

It was resolved: — 

Rcsohifwn 15. — (i) Tke Commission recommends tkat Iilr U. L. 0. 
Garrett's note on tke practical utilization of historical records be circulated to 
all Gniversities in India. 

(ii) The Cominisfion further recommends tknt kis note on the reproduction 
of Old Eaiuily Dorumouts in the Punjab be circulated to all Provincial Gov- 
ernments for consideration and necessary action. 

Publication hy the University of Rangoon of photographic plates of all original 

inscriptions of Burma. 

In his inaugural address at the tenth public session of the Indian' Eis- 
iorical Records Commis.sion on the 7tli December Pl2T Eis Excolloncy tke 
Govenior of Burma said :~ 

“ There ka'., however, kcpn consideralde activity among tliose interested 
in the aiiiiqufiic- of Burma . . . there is a proposal of, prime importance 

now before the University authorities to take steps to publish, photographic 
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plates (takea froai rulbings) of all tlie original inseiiptions of Burma, the 
Erencli Groverament is doing to those of French Indo-China. Such a publica- 
tion rrould provide the only solid basis for the study of Burmese history in 
the University, 

The following resolution was passed on the subject; — 

Resolvtion 16 . — The Commission heartily endorses the proposal mentioned 
by H. E. the Governor of Burma in his inaugural speech and now being consi- 
dered by the University authorities of Eaugoon to take steps to publish photo- 
graphic plates of all original inscriptions of Burma, and requests the Govem- 

ment of Burma to render all possible assistance in furthering this scheme. 

* 

Treatment of Records in the Bombay Secretariat. 

The question of the treatment of the Bombay Secretariat Becords having 
been discussed before the meeting it was resolved : 

Resohdion ll”, — The Government of Bombay be requested to supply in- 
formation on the following points ; — * 

{a) To what extent have Records in the Bombay Secretariat been calendar- 
ed and press-listed F 

(i) IVhethei' the work' of calendaring or press-listing will be proceeded 
with in the near future? 

(c) Whether the publication of further selections from the Bombay 
Records is to be undertaken? 

(d) Whether the Govermnent contemplate the appointment of a whole- 
time Curator of the Records ? 

(ej What steps will be taken for sorting and publishing pmss-iisis of 
papers collected from local KacherisP 

(/) What rules are in force in the Bombay Bresideucy regarding the 
destruction of Records? 

Preparation of Historical slides for use in schools and coheres, Photograpfiic 
reproductions of manuscripts in the possession' of private pemons. 

The Secretary placed on the table the following exiract from a letter 
dated the 16th S^eptember 1927 from Piofessor D, V. Petdar, B.A., of New 
Poona College, Poona, and a corre^eponding member of the Coniniissiou con- 
taining suggestions ou the above point':. 

E.rlract from Professor Pnidar's letter. 

“ Will you kindly place the following suggestion of mine before the Com* 
mission’s meeting at Pmtgoon? The proposal is tliat tho Indian Hiptorical 
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Records Commi^sioTi should strongly urge uiiou the GoTernment of India the 
work of preparation of historical slides— for use in schools and colleges. 
The slides may he of both hinds magic lantern slides as Trell as stereoscopic 
slide-'. I find from the list of exhibits attached to the report of the pro- 
ceedings uf onr Indian Historical Records Commission that there are very 
useful interesting and highly artistic pictures and diagrams, maps, etc., 
availahle. Tinny more pictures can be secured fi'Oin the illustrated inauu- 
'-Tripts lying in great libraries beyond India. The escelleni photographs in 
the possession of the Archteological Department may he also of great sei-vice. 
In fact their help ^vonld he very valuable in fnis field. 

The teaching of Indian Historv vrouid become far more atf.ructivc and 
real if such slides and pictures are made available. This is possible if only 
the Government of India takes up the work in hand. The Indian Historical 
Records Commission, private colleges and Research Societies and the Uni- 
versities and the Arehreological Department and the Indian States imist all 
combine and co-operate in this great task. ^ 

Many manuscripts now in the hands of private pcr.sons may he sold or 
may perish in future or in any other way become unavailable for the public. 
It IS neces.mry at least to preseiwe photographic copies of the same. In 
some cases coloured reproductioiib also may seem quite essential. The 
urgency of tire steps urged hy me is very obvious and hence I hope the ques- 
tion will be favourably considered by our Commission at its meeting in 
Rangoon and some practical turn given to it hy asldng the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, States and other Agencies to take 
some active steps for the fulfilment of the object outlined in this letter.” 

The Secretary was directed to inform Professor Potdar that his first pro- 
posal is outside the scope of the Commission. The second point is covered 
hy the Resolution Ho. 15 (ii) passed hy the Commission on the same suhjecif 


Place of the next meeting. 

It was resolved : — 

Ecsohtiion IS . — That the Secretary he authorised to fix the place of the 
next meeting in consultation with permanent members of the Commission, 

The following papers were laid on tlie table for the information of the 
Corarai‘=siou : — 

(fl) Annual Peports of the Imperial Record Department and the Provin- 
cial Record Offices in India. 

{h) Report of the progress of sorting and classification of the records of 
the Couipanv period in the cu.>itody of the Impori,*!! Record Department. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Conspectus of the action taken by the Government of India and 
the Local Governments on the Resolutions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission passed at their Ninth 
Meeting, 


Eeaolutions of tho Commia 


Orders of the Gov- 
WTLment of India. 


Action taken by 
Local Gavemmeats. 


Reiuhks. 


Jie-soIuliOfi 1. — (i) A number of Approved 
copies of the Bengal and 
Madras papers collected and 
printed bv the late Sir G. W. 
iforrest ng Officer m Charge of 
the Records of the Govem- 
inent of India and preserved 
In the Impenal Record Be- 
partraent (3 volumes) ahonld 
bo distributed free to— 

The Indian Universities 
(1C). 

Tho Record Offices in 
India. 

The Research Societies m 
India. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, 

London. 

The Bntish iMuseum 

Tho London University. 

The Oxford University. 

The Cambndgo University. 

The India Offleo. 

Tho Royal Historical 
Society. 

Tlio Manchester University. 

•fii) And tliat not more than 
200 copies be put up for 
sale at Rs. 20 per volume 
and tho Press-list at Rs. 15 


itosoluPoi! 2 — That tho Com- The Resolution was 


mission, in view of the 
olianged circumstances of the 
lost seven years modify their 
former decision in favour of 
exclusively calcudannat, and 
recommend that the Govem 
ment of Bengal resume to 
print tho Press-lists of the 
Proceedings of the Supremo 
and Intermediate Revenue 
Authorities on the hues on 
which they had been carried 
-on in the past, in order to 
expedite pnbhcation. 


bronght to the 
notice of tho Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. 


The Government of 
Bengal have re- 
sumed Prcsg-Iists 
of the Revenue Bo- 
partment Records 
from 17TC and tho’c 
of an intcrmcdinto 
Revenue Aulhonty 
from the latter part 
of 177.3 (Proceedings 
of the Provincial 
Connell of Revenue 
at Calcutta wliich 
was better knovm 
as tho Calcutta 
Coramillce of Reve- 
nue), 


I The papers ha\ e been 
prujierly arranged 
and the distribution 
to Record Offices in 
India inll shortly be 
made. Some of tbe 
papers of which 
there arc not a 
sufficient number of 
copies Will havo to 
be printed. An 
soon as this has 
been done steps will 
be taken by tho 
Scorcfary for their 
diitnhution. 


The pnee null bo 
settled by the Seo- 
rctary in oonsultn- 
tien vith tho 
Manager, Central 
Puhliealion Branch, 
Oalcutla. 
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Resolutions of tlie Commis- 
sion. 


Efiohilion 3. — That the Com- 
mission ireleonte the iden of 
Thotostot Mnehine being in- 
troduced in such Record 
Ofijces as reejuired frequent 
reproductions of old docu- 
ments. 

Jfjjeiiifion J. — li) The Commis- 
sion ftte of opinion flint the 
negotiations of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay mith Rno 
Bahadur Pamstiis’ heirs fnr 
acquiring his collection uf 
histoncal pajK-rs should be 
brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion in order to guatii against 
the nsk of their being dis- 
persed or lost to the 
country. 

(ii) The Cnniniissiou recom- 
mend to the Government of 
Indi.t that steps slioiild lie 
iroincdintely taken to invite 
subseriptions from tiie public 
for piirchnsing the Pnrasnis’ 
collection of jiictiircs and 
historical relics for (lie cintion 
and that the Imperial and 
Local Gni emiiicnts should 
be requested to contribute 
foivards the puqiose, In 
tliis connection the Com- 
mission beg to point out that 
the matter is one of urgent 
natiiinnl impartance as tSicro 
is .on immediate dancer of the 
cnilctfion going nut of the 
country. 

PfrorutioJ! — That the Com- 
inb'ion arc of opinion tliat 
the uork of evaminmc and 
cat dnguliig the Rcihiias’ 

D-vSlar end t'.ie I'oona Resi- 
df-licy poper; ciniild not le 
delayed any Iniiger. and that 
tlio money neces^ari for the 
jnirpet- sliuidrl lie provided 
out of tJie ciirre.nl r.a.'-'a 
btidct't if ]''>'Sihle in order to 
rnehe .an lo.iiiiediate -t.art, 

R'coh'f'oii —That the Com- 
mi'-i''ll dc.sire in (Imu tJir 
atti'itinn {.f ilin Gnremnirnt 
(if Riirntny to the neei -ity 
of i-uhlid;ii!c: nilhmit delay 
tl.i- S' leetcd in=''rli>t’oi!e from 
ilr- ll'i-in'-j-eu cf^iipyard^ in 
^^''’';t'lll Indii. 


Orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


The Resolution avas 
hrougiit to the 
notice of the locftl 
Governments. 


The Resolution wns 
hrought to the. 
notice of the Gov- 
ernment of Bomba V. 


Action token by 
Local Governments. 


After a careful con- 
sidcr.ition the Gov- 
ernment of India 
did not consider it 
advisable to invite 
Eubscrlplions from 
the public for pur- 
chasing the Pams- 
ids’ collection of 
pictures and they 
accordingly decided 
not to take nny 
-action on-this reso- 
lution. 


The resolution nas 
brought to the 
notice of tlie Gov- 
cnimcnt of Bom- 
bay, 


The resc, lilt inn vr.a*' 
hrmight to the 
not in fi( the Gov- 
ernment of Bom. 
bav. 


RnaAtiKs. 


From a report pub- 
lished in the “ Times 
of India ” on 2nd 
June 1927, it appears 
that a publio move- 
ment was started in 
Eoinbay Tvitli the- 
object of retaining 
the Parasnis’ collcc' 
tion in India. 
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Resolutions of the Coinniifi- 
Bioii. 


Remhdioii 7. — That tlio Com- 
mission Irish to dnnr the 
attentioQ of the ranous 
RccnrJ Ofljces to the ds’ir- 
abllitv of Lnvinv: tt Stiirtc- 
vant Vacuum. Cleaner for 
preserving documents from 
dust. 

/?es£)h((i‘on S . — That m vieir of 
the fact that all puhlio 
records avadable in Lucknow 
appear to hare been destroj’- 
ed, and considering the im- 
portance of Lucknow ns n 
hifitoric centre, the Commis- 
siun rbooicraend that steps 
should be taken to set up 
machinery for the collection 
of faoaimiles of all doou- 
ments of histnncal value in 
thn possession of private 
families in the provanoo of 
Ondh h/ nienna of a Photos- 
tat or some other method 
of permanent reproduction 
and collooting and making 
them avnitinbJo for aclioiurs. 

Rc.<iohtion 0. — That Rev. H. 
Heras, S.J., JfA., Professor 
of Historj', St, Xaricr’e 
College, Borabaj', he reoom- 
mendod for appointment as 
a corresponding meinher for 
the Bombay Centre, 

Rcsnftiifon JO , — Tliat the next 
raoetiiig of the Commission 
bo held at Rangcon. 


Orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


The resolution was 
brought to the 
noticQ of the loc-il 
Governments. 


The resolution was 
brought to the 
notice of the Gov- 
ernment of Uaited 
Provinces. 


Approved. 


Approved. 


Action taken by 
Local Govemments. 


Remarks. 


A vacuum cleaner is 
worked in the Im- 
penal Record De- 
partment and has 
been fotrnj to ho 
very useful. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of Corresponding Members of the Indian Historical Records- 
Commission (corrected up to the 7th December 1927). 

Names. Centres. 

1. Elian Saliib Maulyi Zafar Hasan, B.A., Superin- Agra. 

tendent, Mulianimadan and British lEonnnients, 

Arclireological Survey, Horthern Circle, Agra. 

2. Hr S. T. Sheppard, Editor, Tlie '' Times of 1 

India,” Bombay. 

3. Hr n. G. Bawliiison. M.A., I.E.S., Principal, 

Deccan College, Poona. 

[A'p'poinicd mcmlicr of tlw Commission,) 

4. Mr G. S. Sardesai, B.A. ^ > Bonlbay and 

{A'ppohtcd memhcT of the Commission .) Poona 

5. Pev. H. Horas, S. J., 1£.A. 

G. Mr D. Y. Potdar, B.A., Professor, E’ety Poona 
College, Poona. 

7. Sardar G. K. Majiimdar, M. L. C., Poona. j 

S. Dr Earendra E'atb Latr, M.A., B.L., Pb.D. 

9. Bev, n. Hosten, S. 1., M.A. 

10. Sbams-nl-TJIama Khan Bahadur, Maulvi Hidayet 

Hosain. 

11. Dr D. P. Bhandavkar, i[.A., Ph.D., Caimichael V Calcutta. 

Piofps^ov of Ancient Indian History, Calcutta 
Univcisity. 

12. Mr Bndniddin Ahmad, B.A., Assistant Eegistrar, 

Appellate Side, Calcutta High Court. 

13. Mr A. P. Pahmun, B.A. (Onon.). 

14. Mr T. C. Sinha, M.A., Reader in Economics, 

Dacca Hnivcisitv. L Dacca. 

10. Hakim irahib-ur-Pahman, Member nf the Dacca 

Tiniveisily Court, J 

10. Dr Balkiishna. iM.A,, Ph.D., Principal, Pajaram Kolhapur. 

College, Kolhapui. 

17. Mr Tl. L. 0. Garrett, iM.A.. T.E.S., Keeper of tile's 

Rf'rotde of tlK‘ Govenniicnt of the Punjab, Lahore. iLahorc. 

{Appointed 77!cm?icr of the Commission.) 
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Names. Centres- 

IS. Hr A. C. Joiner, H.A., C.I.E., Dean of 
UuiTei'sity Instruction, Lahore. 

19. Mr 1. R. Firth, M.A., Professor, Government 

College, Lahore. 

20. Lala Sitaram Kohli, if. A., Lecturer, Government 

College, Lahore. 

21. Eai Bahadulr Pandit Sheo L'amin, President, 

Punjab Historical Society, Lahore. 

22. Dr Radha Kumud Mnkherji, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- Lucknotv. 

fessor of Indian History, Lucknow University. 

23. Dr S. Eh'ishnaswami Aiyangar, If. A., Ph.D.,^ 

M.R.A.S., F.E..Hist.S. 

24. Dr John Mathai, B.L., B.Litt., D.Sc. 

25. Mr M. Euthnaswaini, Presidont, Madras Legislative 

Council. ^ Madr’as. 

26. Mr C. W. E. Cotton, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

27. Mr C. Hayavadana Eao. 

28. Mr C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor of 

History, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

29. Mr J. F. "W. James, M.A., (Oson.), Bar-at-Law Bhagalpur. 

I.C.S. 

30. Mr J, H. Samaddar, B.A., F.R.E.S,, F.R.Hist.S., Patna. 

Professor of History, Patna CoRege. 

31. Monsieur" Singaravelou Pillai, Curator of the Old Pondicherry. 

Records oi French India, Pondrclicny. 

32. Mr D. G. E. Hall, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Professor of') 

History and Fellow of the University of Rangoon. ). Rangoon. 

33. U. Khin Maung, B.A., M.L.A. J 


■V 

?• Lahore. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Descriptive List of Historical Manuscripts^ Paintings, etc., 
exhibited at Rangoon in connection with the 10th Annual' 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 


Ftom ttie Imperial Record Department. 

I. Farmaiu relating to the Englisli Trade in India particnlorly in Bengal 

and Orissa, 103^-1712. These are grants or orders made hy ilnham-- 
' madan rnlers and goyernors and comprise rotographs of eight docn- 
inents obtained from the India Office, 'nith English translations. 

.2-6. Copies of farmans from the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam granting the 
Divnin of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company and' 
copy of an agreement betn-een the Company and the hTa-u'ah of Mui'slii- 
dabad, the previous Divan, in consequence of the above grant. (Pub, 
Cons 9 Sep. 1765, nos 2-G.) 

'.7-8. Lord Clive’s proposals for appropriating the legnt;y of ffive laldis of 
rupce.s conferred upon him hy Nawab !Mir -laTar, anrl'the present of 3 
ItlVjis oi mpfetn iTimle \o Hi?. LennWifr Ly 

Ibo benefit of the Conijiany'.s invalid servants and vridoTvs of fhose 
svbo lost their lives in tlie Company’s service. Among the emdosures 
are irauslafioiis of three certificates concerning the legacy of five labhs 
(atti'.sfed 12 Ian. 1767) given by Eavab Hajm-nd-Baulah bis mother, 
T.C., wife of Enwah Mir Jafar, and Maharaja Nanda KnmaV. (Pub. 
Cons 14 Apr, ITGG, no 2 and 20 Jan. 1767, no 6.) 

9. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of European litomtnre and 

science among the natives of India by Lord 'William Beniinch, Gov- 
ernor GencrnL fhe lion. A. Boss and the Hon. Ll.-Coi. i\V. Morrison, 
C.B., IMcmbcr.s of the Sujireme Conncil, and Mr II, T. Priiiseji. St’Ci'e- 
larv to the Government of India in the General Department ; there are 
notc" and I'cmarhs in peinnl on Mr Prinsep’s ininnto by the Hon. T. B. 
(afterwards Lord) Macaulay, hreniber of tlie Supreme Coiuicil. 
Fcbniary-Marcb 183'j, (Pulu Cons 7 hlar. ]S3o, no 19 and keep- 
witbs.) 

10. Lout Auckland’s minute on flic promotion of education among tlie na- 

tives of India. (G. G's ]>nl). Con. 24 Xov. ]S39, no 10.) 

II. Letter ftom Mr. II, TereUt to the Hon. H. Imnsittari, dated Islamabad, 

Ip Sep. 1702, regarding tlie early history and tlie coiitemporaiy poli- 
iic.al situation in Manipur. Hnlngraph. (Pub. Con. 4 Oci'l76?„ 
noO.) 
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From the Imperial Record Department— cofif(7. 

12, An interesting account of the ancient system of government in Assam,, 
its political and religious conditions and commercial aspects. (PoL 
Con. 24 Pel), 1794, no 13-A.) 

15. Agreement with Eaja Smgo Deo, of As.siim, requiring him to defray 

the espouses of the East India Company’s troops serving ijx Assam. 
Bears the seals of the Eaja and his Minister, the Bmsi Eogaii. {PoL 
Con. 24 Eeb. 1794, no 16.) 

14. Original letter from Her Ma]e.sty Queen I’ictoria to the King of Burma 
on liis accession to the throne of Burma. Bears the original siguature' 
of Her Majesty Queen Tictoria. 

16. From Balm Begam, mother ot Kawab Asal-nJ-Daulal! of Oudh. com- 

plaining against the behaviouz' of her .son and asidjig for the assisfance- 
of the Governor General in sending the coffin of her late hnsband 
iSATvab Shuja-nd-Daulah to Karhftla. (Peib. 15 Nov. 1T7S, no 117.) 

16. From Ali Ibrahim Elian, Judge at Benare.s, reporting that the ilaratlias 

have released Shah Alam from the room in which lie was confined by 
Ghnlam Qadii’ Khan oftei having been Idlnded by him. (Per.'', 24 
Oct. 1788, no 601.) 

17. From Tipu Sultan, saying tiiat he has deputed his VahJs to the Governor 

General in order to negotiate a treaty of [leace with the East India 
Company, Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan, (Pens, 12 Feb. 1792, no 
114.) 

18. From Munni Begam, sending a lettento Sir John Shore for tinnsmission 

to "Warren Hastings, congratulating the latter on the occasion of his 
acquittal from iiupeachuieiit. Bears the seal of tlie Begam. (Pers, 0 
Nov. 1795, no 312.) 

19. From Maharaja Siwai Paitab Siugli of Jaipur to CoL Murray, inform- 

ing him that Cupt. Munay lias gone to the inda of Blialclrarji and to 
Ohaiidgari to buy hordes. IFritton in clinrncteristic Sluhnsfah style. 
Bears the seal of the Maharaja. (Pors. 26 Nov. no 3o9.) 

20. From the Peshwa Baji iLio II, approving of the .''Uggestion made b;t 

Col. Palmer tliat lieforc declaring war against Tipu, who has concluderl 
a secret treaty witli tlio French it is necessary to ciiquiic frouj him 
whether he .still adheres to his engagements made at Scringapatam, 
Bearo the seal of the Peshwa. 1708 A.D, (Pens. 20 Sej), 1798, no 
3Q1.) 

21. From Maharaja Eiislina Hajii Wodevar of Mysore, expressing his grati- 

tude on being released and restored to the Idiigdoui ol liis ancestors 
which had been nsurped by the dynasty of Tijm Sultan. Bears tlie 
seal of the Maharaja. (Pers, 12 ,Tuly 1799, iio 19S.) 
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IVom the imperial Record Department— conf^. 

22. A geographical Sketch of the Piiujah together ivith a history of the 
origin^ life and progn’ess of hlahaiaja Eanjit Singh, 1830. 

■2-3. Goniinnmcaiion in Latin from Emperor Joseph II of Anstria, dated 
Yienaa, S July 1792, to Haidar Ali, regarding the appointment of 
Hr JY. Bolts as his Consnl and Lieut. Imues as Inspector, Boars 
the signature of the Emperor. 

24. Treaty -ffith King Chiistnn YITI of Hemnarh for transferring the Hutch 

Settlements in India to the English, dated 22 Eeh. 1845. 

25. Plan for e.'^tahlishlng a route for mail from India fo England rid Bed 

Sea. (Pol. Cons 11 Sep. 1812, nos 7-9.) 

20. Introduction ol postage stamps in supersession of the system of money 
parTucnfs as postage. These papers shorn rvhat attempts ^vo)e made 
at the time to print the stamps in India. (Pub. Cons IS Har. 1853, 
no I: 1 Jul. 1853, nos 1-3; 12 Hay 1854, nos 44-5; J9 Hay 1854, 
no 04.) 

27. Letter fiom Capt. 5Y. Kiclmrdson submitting a report of his voyage from 

London to ptirchase slaves for Eort Harlbvo. (Pub. Con. 22 Aug, 1705, 
no 1.) 

28. Hr n, T. Priusep’s narrative of Alexander’s expedition to India, circa 

1842. (For. Hept., Mis. Eecords, no 340.) 

29. Proclamation issued by the Kana Snliib xo incite the Indian troops duiing 

the Hniiny of 1857, together -^-ith it* tinnslalion, received from Hr 
Wynyard, the then Judge at Gorakhporc. (Pub. Con. 7 Aug, 1857, 
no*137.) 

30. Minute by Brigadier-General Sir Bobert Barlmr, Command er-iu-Cbief, 

on the fonnation of a militia for the internal protection of the country 
and the collection of revemiec. (Sec. Con. 28 Jan. 1773, no 2.) 

-31. From Kan-ab Asaf-ud-Dnulnli, of Oudh, Couiplinientary letter VTitten 
in dial aeteristic ShiJiastah style. Bears the seal of the Kamab. (3 
Kov, 1784, no SC.) ^ 

32. From Kniia Farnavis, Minister of the Peslrwa, oskiug the Govcnior 

General to send military’ as'-islauce to the Posbvn and the Ki^am 
against Tipu Sultan. Bears the seal of the writer. (14 Kov. 1785, 
no ni.) 

33. From Haidar Beg Kiian, a of Nawab Asaf-ud-Haiilah of Oudh. 

Congratulatoiy letter on the recovery of the King of England fi om Lie 
iUnc-,3, fll Aug. 1789, no ITS.) 
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From the Imperial Record Depart me nt—L'tynffZ. 

34. From Ea]a Bhim Sing'll, of Jodlipnr, promising not to give protection 

to Wazir Ali Klran and liis n.'^sociates ivlio lint] nnirdered ilr G". 
CiieiTY, j^geiit of the Governor General at Benares. Bears the seal of 
the Eaja (1 Jul. 1799, no 1T4-.) 

35. From hlizam Ali Khan, Kizam of Hyderahadj intimating that he has 

made over to Capt. Kirhpatrick copies of the coiTespondence 'whicli 
passed between him and Tipn Sultan. Bears the seal of the Kisam. 
(10 Feh. 1799, no 19.) 

36. Letter from Warren Hastings to the Conncil, intimating the cession of 

Korn and Allahabad to the Kawab Vazir of Oudh in consideration for 
a sum of fifty lakhs of rnpoos and also his having settled certain other 
matters with the hlawab. (Sec, Con. 23 Sep. 1773, no 3.) 

37. From Maharaja Siwai Partab Siugb of Jaipur, informing the Governor 

General that Wazir Ali Khan has andved in his coimtiw and is now 
in his custody. (17 Sep. 1799, no 2C0.) 

38. From Peshwa (Karayan Kao) says that he will stick to the terms of the 

treaty and asks the Governor General to do the same. (12 Dec, 1778, 
no 138.) 

39. From Raghimath Bao. Thanks the Governor General for his sending 

reinforcements to assist the Bombay Government on liis behalf. 
(Bears the writer’s signature). (IG Dec. 1778, no 94.) 

40. TJmdatul-Mnlk Asaf-ud-Daulah Wala Jah Amii’ui Hind Zafar Jang, 

Nawab of Arcot. Beports that the English authorities took no steps 
to prevent Tipn Sultan's attack upon Poouamallee though they were 
informed of the danger beforehand. (29 Jan, 1792, no 49.) 

41. Itestoration of the Danish Settlements on the Coromandel Coast. (Fore- 

ign Cons 6 July 1816, nos 1-2.) 

42. General Order by the’Bt Hon the Governor General in Council expres- 

sing His Lordship’s admiration and applause for the splendid achieve- 
ments of the army under the coniinand of H. E. Sir Samuel Auchmu'ty, 
the Conimander-in-Chief of the expedition against the French Power 
in Java, congratulating the Native troops of the Bengal Anuy who 
had distinguished themselves by their valour in the most tr)-iug scones 
of the War; announcing the commemoration of the victoix' hy the dis- 
tribution of medals to troops and by erecting at the Governor General’s 
own expense a memorial to those who fell gloriously in the war. (Pol, 
Cons 15 Feh. 1S12, nos 2-3.) 

43 Address presented to Lord Canning, Governor General, by the Bajas of 
the Punjab and the Chiefs of Peshawar on the occasion of his visit 
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From the Imperial Record Department — cot)t(l. 

to those places 1859, (For, iriscellaneoiis, no 384.) (Original in 
Persian together nrith the printed English trimslaiion.) 

44. Political 0. C. 2 NoTember 1835, no 55 regarding Dr. ilacGregor’a 

report on Maharaja Eanjit Singh's health. 

45. Secret 0. C. 7 August 1839, no 10 regarding report of Dr Steele on the 

Mahara;ia’p health. 

4G. Secret 0, C. 4 Dec, 1339, nos 78-80 containing the uen-s of the last days 
of ilaharaja Pan jit Singh. 

47. Secret 0. C, 23 April 1833, no 14 regarding the regulations for the 
opening of the navigation on the rivers Indus and Sutlej. 

4S. Translation of a treaty of alliance between the Tam’ Shuja-nd-Danlali, 
and the Eohilla Sardars. ("Written 11 Pahi-nl-Awwl. 1186 A. H.) 
(Sec. 23 dul. 1772, no 3.) 

49. Letter from Major A. Polier, reporting that the Tfawah Ya'/iiv Shnja-nd- 

Danlah is dying. (Sec. G Feb. 1775. no 3.) 

50. Letter from Major A. Polier. reporting the Nawah Tardr's (Shuja-nd- 

Danlali's) death, and couunnnicating iiis last request. (Sec. G Feh. 
1775, no 4.) 

51. Specimen of handwriting in English of Ahdnl 'Ghyas Ehnii, sou of 

Aawah Jabbar Khan of Afghanistan, while being educated at Ludhia- 
na in 1834. (Pol. 21 A'ov. 1834, no 145.) 

52. From the Eaja of Tiavancore, Has learnt from his (Governor Gcnornrs) 

letter that the Dutch Government have diiocted their Governor to 
deliver up Cochin to the English, The Governor seems to ignore the 
commands of his niastors and will therefore have to he punished. 
Beans the Baja’s .^eal and signature. (Pers, 6 Oct, 1795, no 271.) 

53. From the Baja of iSepal. Congratulate'; tlie Governor General on ilie 

succe=;' of the English fleet at lllgypt. lliis noted with pleasure that 
(he Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of Bns.sia have joined the Engli-h 
ns active allies. Bears the Baja’s seal. (Pors. 28 Sept, 1799, no 289.) 

51. Letter from the Minister to the King of Bangam (Bangoon) inlimating 
that the King has gi anted Jjord Clive .«ome ground in liis city to malte 
a Factory and Banksiiall to repair and ichnild ships, (JToine Pub. 
1st Feh. 17GS. no 2 fu)— IG.) 

5i'. Bemarks of Capt, Fon'c^t on the Islands of the coast of ifergui and tin’ 
^Irait between them and the mainland. {Home Pub. 2iid July 1781, 
no 15.) 
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From the Imperial Record Department— 

-56. Proposals oi ilr W. Hollings for the exploration and survey of the 
coasts, commencing from the coast of Arakan or Ava. (Home, Pub, 
6th duly 1789, no T.) 

57. A manuscript showing the various style.s of Persian Calligraphy. Illu- 
minated folios. 

5S. Ticket for admission to the trial of Warren Hastings. 

■•59. Tibetan wood-block. It is a block to print on paper or cotton a charm 
invoking the protection of Jhamhala, the god of riches. The upper 
part consists of a gem in the centre, being the emblem of the god and 
surrounded by Sanskrit mantras in Tibetan script. Under the charm 
itself is cut out in Tibetan, an exjilanatiou of the charm, with direc- 
riousms to its nse. 

HO. llanuscripts illustrating the evils effects of using white tracing paper in 
repairing important documents. The tracing papers were suhseq^uently 
peeled off and replaced bj’ moxtscJine de soxc (chiffon) (Pub. Cous 20 
Sept. 1762, no. 1; 22 aW. 1764, no 5; 11 Apr. 1785, no 31; 25 Apr, 
■ no D.) 

'61. A repaired manuscript volume illustratiug how tlie isolated sheets ^o£ 
damaged volumes can be mended and made up into sectious with 
guards to have durable and flexible binding. (Index to Register of 
Deeds, Yol. 11, 1792-1811.) 

'02. A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaj'tng work. This book was 
hopelessly damaged by larvae and had almost become a solid mass of 
paper. 

From the Government of Bengal. 

'63. Proceedings of the Select Committee, 9 January to 31 December 1766. 

At page 27 of this volume will be fomid the autogra])hs of Lord Clive, 
Prig. General John Carnac, Harry Yei'elst and Prancis Sykes, 
iferabei's of the Select Committoe, whidi dealt with all political 
and Military .matters as well as the collection of revenues arising 
in consequence of the grant of the Dixcani. 

<54. Committee of Crrcuit at RajmM, Original Consultation, no 1 of 15 
February 1773. 

Letter dated 5 Pebriiarv l773Mrom the Reveuiie Poard consisting of 
the whole Council, approving of the settlement of Dmnjpur and 
Salharis (at present in Bogra District). 

The paper contains the autographs of Warren Hastings, General E. 
Barker and.T. Lane. 
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From the GoYemment of Bengal— conff?. 

65. Calcutta Committee of Rcrcmie, Orirjinal Coj\suItaiiou no 1 of 0 
Dcccmhcr 77 ?o. 

Letter dated 23 i^oveuiber 1773 from the Board of Reveime oonsist-- 
iu" of the ■vvhole Council to the Calcutta Committee of Eevoniie, 
stating that the Collectors appointed in districts for the collection 
of levenne have been recalled and formulating the constitution of 
the sis Provincial Councils of Eevemie for the same purpose, for 
the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. 

The letter er:plains an important phase in the revenue administration 
of the'conntrr during the Government of Warren Hastings. Con- 
tains the autographs of Warren Hastings, W. Aldcrsey, P. H. 
Hacres. las. Lawrell and others, 

f)G, i?crc?i?/c BoQTfl consist?’;! <7 of the whole -Council , Oritjinol Concultaiiou 
no 17 of 11 June 777-L 

Petition of Lohenath Handi, Golrul Cliandi'n Ghncal, Harpn Narnyan 
Thakur and Eashinath Babu, salt cont? actors ol Hijili (now in flic 
district of hlidnaporc). to W. Hastings, Pi'csident and hlemhers of 
the Supieme Council at Port William, represei?ting their gnov- 
ances in not having ilje terms of their salt contract complied with. 

The signatories to tlie petition were all well known peo])lo in their 
own day and their families constitution great houses in this genera- 
tion as well, 

G7. it'cncn!/r Board ennririing of the irholc Conned, Original Connultaiwn 
no G of 2G Xovnuher 177G. 

Letter (in Frencli) dated 1773 fiom the Chief and Council of the 
French Settlement at Chandernogore, comphsining against the 
conduct of Hr Barwell wlmsc .sepoys ajipiehended a .Tamadar at- 
tached to (he French Factoiw, 

The .signatories tn the letter constituted the Chief and Council of the 
French Factory nt Charrdeinagorc. 

CS, Ecvriiur Oejiart nient , Origijifd Ctnimdttttifui no 1 of 12 Scplnnher 1775. 

doint minute of Waiien Ilaeiing.s and Bichnrd Banvel!, a memhnr 
of ilie Rnpitone Council, on ibr conduct of Hr IF. 5f, Thnciieriiy. 
Collector of Pylhet, in farming the district in his own account 
contmrs’ to the standing oidois of Government. 

Mr Thackeray was the grand father of tiic great novelist. 
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From the Govenmient of Bengal— conti. 

(69. Calcutta Govimittee of Revenue, Original Consultation no 1 of 20 Octo- 
ber 1775. 

Letter dated 16 October 1775 from the Revenue Depaitment of the 
Governor General of Bengal to the Calcutta Committee of Ee- 
venuej enqiiii’ing if the French have established mithin the jmds- 
dicfion of the Committee any factories or residencies except in 
their settlements at Chandernagore and Balasore. 

This letter bears the autographs of the Governor General and his 
Council, viz., "Warrea Hastings, Col George ITonson, Philip 
Francis, Richard Barwell and Genl John Clavering. 

70. Revenue Defartment, Original Consultation n-o 12 of 21 May 1776. 

Draft of a sanad granting the ZamhuLivi of Bui'dwan to Jfaharaja- 
dhiiaj Tej Chand Bahadur. 

71. Revenue Deyartment, Original Consultation no 30 of 4 April 1777. 

Autograph minute of Sir P. Francis on the institution of the office 
of the Amird daftar. 

72. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 10 of 30 November 

1779. 

Petition of Kissen Kanta Handi (commonly known as Kanta Babu, 
the founder of the Eassinibazar Raj Famil}-), complaining against 
Erislinauanda Sarkar, a dismissed Gumaslita (agent) of his, with 
regard' to his mercantile affairs. 

73. Revenue Department, Origmal Consultation no 26 of 27 October 1780. 

Translation of a defter received on 7 October 1780 from Nrnvab 
ilubaralj-ud-Daukh, Rawab Razim of Bengal, conferring the title 
of hlaharajadhiraj on Raja Shih Chandra of Radia. 

Raja Shill Chandra was the son of Maharajendra Krishna Chandra 
of the Radia Raj Family. The letter gives an idea as to how 
sanads were granted in Hastings' time. A reference to the Indian 
title of the Governor General which runs ns “ Amandnl-Dowlah 
Governor General Hr Hostings Bahadur Jelladut Jnug ” will 
also he found. 

74. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 28 of 27 October 1780. 

Draft of a letter dated 27 Octoher 1780 from the Governor General 
in Council to the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, .sanctioning the 
couferment of the title of Maharajadhiraj on Raja Shib Chandra 
of Ki'ishnagar, 
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Froin tlie Gosetruneut of Bengal — contd. 

To. 'Revcnve'^ Departmeiit, Original Coiinuliation no 2 of 20 Fehruarg 17S1. 

Draft of a letter to tlie Committee of Iteveiiue appointing as Oivau 
to tlie Committee, Gaiiga Gorincla Singh (the per.son who figure? 
largely in Builm's Impeachment of "Warren Hastings). 

TG. Revenue Department, Original Gojisultotion no 3 of IS Scptcmljcr 

mo. 

Holograph minute of Lord Cornwallis rcTiewing the points raiped 
hy Sir John Shore with regard to maldug permanent the settle- 
ments in the province of Bengal and Bilmr and expressing his 
opinion in iavonr of the same being made permanent. 

77. Revenue Department, Original ConsuUatioji no 4 of IS Scptcinhcr- 

17S9. 

Mimite of Sir John Shore in reply to the objections of the Governoi 
General to his proposals on the Bihar Settlement. 

7S. Revenue Department, Original Consuliaiion no 1 of 21 Dcccmher 17Sd. 

Hinute dated the 8th December 1789 hy Sir John Shore, advancing 
arguments against the I'evciino settlemonts of the province of Ben- 
gal and Biiiar iieiiig made “ final and “ unaltornhle 

r? o 

79. iferenne Department, Original Cowtulfalion no 52 of 10 Fehruarg 

1700. 

Jfinnte of Lord Cornwallis dated J Fehrunrv I “90 with a 2 ipendii‘i's 
replying to the iniuule of Sir John Shore of 8 December and ic- 
cording his views a« to why the revenue seffleinent of the jimvinces 
should he made on a permanent hnsis, (Tiio foregoing minutes 
aie famous.) 

80. .Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no H 

of 21 .July ISIS. 

Minute of the Goveriinr General (Lord !Minto) suggesting nlteratlnii': 
and levi-sions to lie made in Beguiiition V of JS09 of the Bengi}! 
Code relating to the law of allegiance and desiring tliaf the .same 
changes he iutrodured in the Botnhay Tlegulation n? well (Beai.s 
fhe autograjih of the Karl of Minto), 

SI. Judicial Vcparlmrnl , Civil Branch, Original Consultation no 10 of 

13 .Jnpn.st 7577. 

Autoginph ^fimsteof tlie Marquis of JJaslings, dafcd““OelohcT iSlo 
oil tlie jutlieinl adiiniiisliation of the Brcsidency of Lori William. 
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From the Goremmenfc of Bengal— cost J.. 

S2, Territorial Department, Onginal Consultation 710 62 oj 19 Janvary 
1826. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the GrOTeruor Greneral in the Poli- 
tical Department dated 13 .lannaiy IS2t) containing the proposals 
of Begam Samru of Sardhaua relating to her Jnidad and Tagirs, 
in the territoiy possessed by her. 

(Begam Samrn is a well known figure in history.) 

V 

fi3-4. Judicial Departvient, Criminal Branch, Origirial ConsuUatio}i nos 
lS-19 oj 29 December 1826. 

Holograph minutes dated 25 January and 3 Hay 1S26 by Lord 
Amherst on Slavery in India. 

35. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation 710 14 
oj 6 Mardh 1828. 

Minute dated 13 January 1827 by "W. B. Bayley, Member of the 
Council of the Governor General on the Eeport relating to cases 
of Saii for the year 1825 and .suggesting measures for the aboli- 
tion of the practice. 

86. Judicial Department. Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 16 

of 6 March 1828. 

Draft of a Eegulation hy J. H, Haringtorij Member of the Council 
for declaring the inhuman practice of burning or buiTiug alive 
of the widows of deceased Hindus to be illegal and punishable by 
the Cri]uinal Courts. (Contains the autograph of Mr. Haringion.) ' 

87. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 17 

oj 6 March 1S2S. 

Holograph Minute of the Earl of Combeunere, Commander in Chief, 
on the abolition of the practice of the sati rite. 

83. Judicial Department, Criminal Biancli, Original Consultation no 19 
of G March 1828. 

Holograph minute of Lord Amherst, Governor General dated IS 
March 1827 recording his views against immediate step*; being 
tnimn with :egard to the abolition of tbe practice of .mtt. 

S9. Judicial Dcpamnicnt, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 22 
oj 6 March 1828. 

Statement showing tbe names and other particnlai.s of the Hindu 
widows who Inirnt themselves or wore buried alive as satis in the 
year 182G, (This is a formidable list.) 
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Fr&m the Goveniment of Bengal — cont-d 

SO- Juihoal Depart lucnt, Crnmtial Branch, Original Consuhatton no 2G 
of (> March 1S2S. 

Autograph minute of Sii C T ileicoHe, dated 29 Decemhei 1S37 
on the practice of safi 

9l JvdtcAal Dcpnrlniciil , Criminal Branch, Original Consnlfatwn no 27 
of G March JS2S 

Hologiaph minute dated 4 donuai’} 1828 of Loid Amheist, Govemor 
General declmmg finally to aliohsh the iito of sail at that period, 

92. Judicial Dcpaitmcnt, Giiminal Branch, Original Coimiltaiwn no 
10 of 4 Dec 1S29 

Autogiaph minute of Lord 'William Jlentiiu'h, Goveiimr Goueial, 
dated 8 hfoTcmber 1829 recommending the abolition of the piactice 
ot sail (This IS a famous minute ) 

93 Territorial Deport men I , Original Consiilialtom no 1 oj 5 Jnnuarg J539. 

Autogiaph hrinute of the Go^elnol■ General dated 8 December 1829 
bj Lord William Bentiucl: on Hie subject of allowing Kuropeiuis 
to hold lauds on lease in India 

94 Territorial Departtuenf, Ori;jina? CotuxiUaUnn no 8 o/ 9 ./luic IS-IQ 

Statement ot gioss and net leieuue of the Buimcso Teuitoiy for Ihe 
)car 182S-1S29 (This and the following papei nia) pioic of 
tercst to Bmmese sdiolais They rieie compiled jUbj aftei the 
Tiid Bnimcse AVar) 

95 Tcrriiunul Department, Original Conrultaiwn no 0 of 0 Jvnc ISSO 

I’aiiiculais of receipts and charges of the Burmese Teiiiiory foi the 
;ie.irs 1S27-1S2S and 1828-29 with explanations of incicase and 
decrease in each distiict 

9G T< rnto! in} Dejmrtmcnt, Ongtruil i ojisvltatioii no IS of 14 October 
IbdO 

Autograpli minute dated 10 Ocfobei 1829 of Lmd AVilliain Beiilimk 
on dm fnimation of a Leg-iGutnc Council for tbo presidemn of 
Tort A\ illiam 

07. 7?c’if'?!iie ]tt garl ment , Oruiinal CouiuUoUoti no 1] of 29 Anqurt 1S4 L 

Ilolog^r.ipli letter of ]{ Alai donald Sleplicmon (one of the pronjoL 
gator-, of tile r i*-! Imlian Itailn.a\ Coinjninc) dated 5 AVelleshi 
PluCj f ibmla Talc ] i, 1811 Niibtnilling to (jovio nnicrii of Bin- 
gal urtain ptopo-aL foi ojieiiing \ r.iilwaj, line in B< npal 
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From the Government of Bengal— coftcZi. 

9S. Revenue Department, Original Consnltation no 13 of 29 Avgust 1844. 

Draft of a replj' to E. M. Stephenson st-ating the objections to the 
scheme and suggesting how the difficulty could he got over. 

99, Revenue Department, -Original Consultation no 2 of 13 August 1843. 
Correspondence relating to the opening up of Eailways in India. 

100. Railway Department, Original Cor^sultation’ no 2 of 3 Septemher 1845. 

Copy of a letter dated 25 June 1845 from Lieut-Col Forbes (then 
Mint master at Calcutta) to the Military Board, submitting a 
report on the project of opening a line of canal or railway between 
some point on the Hooghly near Chinsura and Moughm'. 

From the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 

101. A letter congratulating the Governor General on the fall of Delhi and 

the complete suppression of the rebels (Indian Sepoy Mutiny). 

102. From 0. Bird, Collector of Dinajpur to Kharah Singh Bahu, Zamiudar 

of pargana Jhapartail. Notifies that the pumja ceremony for the 
Bengali year 120G (1799-1800) has been fixed for 2S Bnisakh at the 
office of the Collector, 

103. Letter dated 2lst -July 1SG3 from Bhaipnr Singh, Eajah of Nahhc, to 

Lord Elgin, presenting a dali of fruits, etc. 

104. Letter dated 24 Zil-hijjah 1259 (1844) from Muhammad Amjad Ali 

Shah, King of Oudh to Lord Ellenhorough, intimating that the moneys 
pertaining to the estate of the Begum Khuld-Mauzii should be repaid 
into the royal ti’easury. 

105. Panorama of the City of Lahore (Painted water-colour 1810). Pieseiited 

by Miss Perry of Barrackpore, 14 November 1904. 

106. Lucknow on the Liver Goomty, by Wm. Daniel — March 1835. 

107. IS Pictures relating to the Old Armj- Ss'stem in Company’s days. 

lOS. (J) Moore's Views at and near Paugooii, IS plato.s. London, 1825-20. 
Obi. fob 239 B. 32. 

109. Symes (M) : An account of an Eraba'^sy to (be Kingdom of Ava pent by 

the Governor General of India, in the vear 1795. London, ISOA Kil 
B. 10 

110. Eongli pencilling of a rough trip (o Eangoon in 1846. Calcutta, 

164 B. 23. 
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From the Moslem Institute, Calcutta. 

111. Persian TraDslatioii of the iMahahharat by Ahnl Pari. 

112. Paniayau oi Tulsi Das in Persian characters. 

P.M^TI^’CtS. 

113. Rulainian Shikoh, '^on of Dara Shihoh. 

114. Qutlnnl Mulk Kaivab Saiyifl Ahdnllah Kliaii, the King Maker' . 

From the Hon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur of Nadia, Calcutta. 

115. Stvord used hy Lord Olive and pieseiiied hy him to Kiishna Chandra 

ivith the title of “ Maliarajeiulra Pahaclur 
lift. Jenelled Katar ” (dagger) presented hy the Empeior Jahangir to 
Maharaja Phahanand Mainindar. 

From Prince Ghulam Husain Shah (of the Mysore Family), Calcutta, 

Paiktixgs. 

117. Portrait of Tipn Sultan. 

118. The Mughal Emperors, 

From Prince Ahmad Halim-uz-Zaman (of the Mysore Family), Calcutta. 

119. The jmrfiait of Tipu Sultan. (A painting.) 

12Q. Timur’s Su’oid rrith the following epigram insrrihed in Peisian: — 

“In the name of God the compa.'ssionato and merciful. The hand 
of God is above ihciv hands. The iricsistihlo swoul, the cnemy- 
killei, the victorious the swoul of the King of Kings, the Monarch 
of iMoiiarcbs, the Sultan Snhih Qiian His M.ajesty Amir Timur, 
May God pm]ielur!te his Kingdom and Empire 

From Mr MesroYb J. Seth, Calcutta. 

121. A ni:nni‘;ciipt “Life of Christ " in olassiral Arnicninn with I'olotired 
steel engravings, written at Julfo a suhtirh of Ispahan (Persia) in 1T07 
‘A.D. hy Father .Taroh Tillotte, S. J., a Fioneh Jesuit and a renowned 
Armenian sehulai' with a life of the autlior in English hy Mesrovb J. 
Seth. 

132. A Laiin-Auneiuhin Hit tionaiy hy Eathfi .Tacoh A’illotioc, S. J., a French 
Jesuit misiioiuiTV in Pci^in and Aimenia toi’ tutoify-fivc yoais (owmds 
the oiul of ihe seventccnfl! eentury. Piintc-d at Home in 1714. 

]2-!. A IVrsiaii-Arineiiian Hittioiiary printed at C'onsUinl inople iu IS’ld, 

131 Iiv.Uu translation ot the Hisiory of Aimcnin hy Mo'ws Clrn'cnensitt 
printed ai Ltuidon with the Ariucnion tovi in 1730. This is the prrt 
Armenian hook punt.-d in Enfrlntid. 
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From Mr Mesrorb J. 'Setii, Calcntta — contA, 

125. A Look of Eslioi'tfitioiis and Listorical Miscellany printed at Madras in' 

1T72. This is the Armenian Look printed in India. 

126. The Life and Works of the Arnieniaji Catholics (Pontin) AliraLarti^ a' 

perfona! friend of A'adir Shall irhose sword he Llessed when that g-reat 
warrior assmned the sovereignty of Persia, This is the first Arnieiiinu' 
Look that was printed in Calcutta in 1796, by tbe Pev. Joseph Stephen, 
Vicar of the Armenian Church of hfazarctli at Calcutta. 

127. The complete ntimLers of the first Armenian journal “ Azdann- ” 

printed Und [uiLlished at Madras from 1794-9G. Tliis is the first 
Armenian newspaper in the world. It was edited, printed and pub- 
lished by the Rev. Arrathoon Shumaron of Shiraz who was the priest 
of the Ai'menians at Madras from 1784-1 824. There is a copy of the 
Farman of the Vawah of the Carnatic (Walajah) granting permisiiion 
to the editor of the “ Azdarnr to puLIisli books in Arabic and Persian 
at his press, This is one of the three copies of the Journal extant, 

128. Sacred Songs and Hymns of the Armenian Church printed at Amsterdam 

in 1685 with illustrations. 

129. Sassaniau Silver Coin (40 in number) . 

From Mr Bahadur Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 

Autoguapit Lixi’krs. 

130. An antograpli letter ol Lord Clive to Mr VTilliam Lines of the iLst 

India Company, dated 31 May, 17G4, expressing- his fiieudshiji and 
wishing continuance of same. 

131. An autograph letter of Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) to Jo?, 

Webbe, Esqr, condemning the estahlishmeiit of martial law on a certniu 
occa.sion. Dated Seringapatnm, 1 July, 1801. 

PonxjiAiT Ai.nuArs. 

1.32. Album containing portraits (rare) of the Ghori Eings, pi'epnrod und^r 
the orders of the Emperor Shah -Tahan for his Imperial Librntu'. 

133. Album of tbc portraits of tlie Emperor and other scion.s of the Hoiisoof 
Timur, beginniug from Timur to Bahadur Shall II, the iasi Mugfiol 
Emperor of Delhi. 


iMl,''CKI,TaXhOC.S , 

134. A peifortiled petition from Pir Khan to A'af-ud-DauIah, iCawab of 
Oudh, pr.aying for the lestitution of bis forfeited laud. 
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From Mr B, Nahar, Calcutta, 

135. A garden =ceiic (Indo-Persiau). 

136. Joliangir and a ilauivl. 

13T. Emperor AAliar (Lncloior.’ Scliool), 

From Mr Puran Cliaud Nahar, M.A., B.L., Calcutta. 

138. The BuiTuesc Golden Book. This rras obtaijied direct from the Eora] 
Family of Burma. 

From Mr P. K. Das, M.A., B.L., Calcutta. 

139“10. Tvi'o Palm leaf Maiuiseripfs in gold letters of Bissiuldln Maggo, a 
hook mhich can Terr- ^Tcll be termed the Encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
Ethical doctrines. They u-ere received' by the late Pai Sarat Chandra 
Da? Bahadnr, C.I.E., in 1886 from Bnddhist }»ionasteiy in Siam. 

141. A manusciipt recovered from a romote ilonastery in Tibet for a long 
time regarded as lost. 

From Mr A. Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Calcutta, 

F.AIIM,Cs'S, 

HU. Aurangzeh’s Fannan to ilut.'imiiuuBDaulah. 

143. Farnnui of Empoior Akbar appointing Qa’/i AGznm to the nflice of the 

Qauvngo of Bijnor, 

144. Fanudn ot Shah Qaim Hasan making grants of land to some puisons, 

145. litortgngc deed (Ealinre, IT -Iniip 1823). 

146. Fnnnna of the Emperor -Tnlmngir calling upon the jarjirrlari; etc., not to 

make any changes in their juri'^diclion. (1023). 

P.AINTING9. 

147. Amir Turgai, the father of Timm, u'itli the .mals of the Emperors Alamgir 

and Farrukhsiyar. 

143. Guru Xaiiak. 

149. Einpeior Jahnngir. 
loO. Emperor Bahadur Shah I. 

151, Bahadur Shah iir exile. 
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From Mr A, Ghosli, M.A., B.L., Calcutta — contd. 

152. SliaTi Jatan. 

163. Habsli Klan, an Abyssinian officer of Slab Jaban. Bears tbe seal of 
tbe Emperor Sbab Alam. 

154. Sultan Mubainmad Mirza. 


From Dr H. W. B. Moreno, Calcutta. 

166. The original portrait of Henry Tjouis Vivian Derozio, Anglo-Indian Poet 
and Heformer. (From tbe Oriental Herald, 18-30.) 


From Calcutta Madrassa. 

156. An illuminated manuscript of ‘ Khaiusab-i-Hizatni ‘ (five romantic 

Persian poems of Nizami). A fine specdmen of calligrapliy. 

157. Tbe Turkish Histoiy [From tbe reign of Mabouiet III to tbe year 1700] 

in three volumes. 

\ 

From Mr E. G. Benthall, Calcutta. 

158. A condolence letter, dated 21st Jlay 1810, from Lord Minto to Navab 

Sj'ed Zainuddin Ali Khan Bahadur on tbe sad demise of bis father 
Navab Syed Badi’ Ali Khan Bahadur on the 28t]i April ISJO. 

159. A letter, dated tbe 23rd July ISIG, to Navab ,Sycd klubarak Ali Ivbaii 

by Lord Minto referring to bis letter in Tvbirb be mentioned about a 
few cases of tbe Nizamat and requested the Nawab to got (liem solved 
vdfb tbe help and matnrg advice of John Mington, specially appointed 
for that purpose, as his repruienlalive in tbe town of Mursbidabad. 

ICO. A letter of no date from Lord Cornwallis to Nawab Hidar Beg Khan 
Baliadur cxpiessing bis joy on bis ariival at Santi and thanking the 
Kawnb for sending Mirza Ebnlilullah Ebnn Bahadur Afsar Jang to 
the aforesaid place and for sending Kawab Babar Jang Bahadur for 
reception. 

161. A condolence letter from Sir John Shore to Nawab Babbu Begam Sabeha 

on the death of her father Nawab Syed Mubarak Ali Khan Balindnr 
Firoz ,Inng. 

162. A letter from tbe GoverJior General to Nawab Syed Mubarak Ali Khan 

Bahadur about bis intention of going a bunting and hence a-king for a 
few English hunting dogs, ■ 
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From Mr E. C. Benthall, Calcutta — cojitd. 

1G3. A letter, dated the 2Gtli Maicli ISOG, froiii Sir G. H. Barlovr to jSlarrab 
Syed Babar Ali Kban Babadm' Diler Jaug acbnoivledging the receipt 
of bis letter tbioiigb 31ir Eamahiddm. 

104. A letter, dated tbc 4tb September ITOl, from Mr M, Atkinson to Eaivab 
Jfuubbi Bcgam Sabeba intimating lier of Lis departure for Oalcntta on 
tbe 4tb September 1791 and asking for a Favv'ona witb her seal to tbe 
zcmindan and tenants of Basaipur etc., just to curb tbem, 

165. A letter, dated tbe 9tb Apiil 1S17, from M. Atldusou to Nan'ab Syed 
Zninnddin Ali Elian Babadiir intimating tbe Naivab about tbe difb- 
enlty of collecting silk yams from Snbasjmr Fnctory and suggesting 
that Ean'ab Salieb might be pleased to rerj^uest Xaivab Begam Sabeba 
to help bim in tbc task. 

ICG. A condolence letter, dated 117S A. If. (from tbc seal), from J. Spencer to 
Eawab ilir Eajmud-Daulab Babaduv on tbe sad demise of bis father. 

Fi'om Mr A. F, M. Abdul Ali, F.R.S.L., M.A., Calcutta. 

E>'GimviNG, 

1C7. The Delhi Darbar, 1S22. 

From the Hyderabad Darbar, 

IGS. One tbonsaiid rupee note no AA01002. 

1G9. One bundled nipcc current note no P.SO'5347. 

170. One ten rupee current note no A059490. 

171. One Five rupee cnneiit note no LQ003413. 

172. One one rupee cuirent note. 

175. One set of old silver coins (four in all). 

174. One set of old gold coins (live in all), 

175. One cot of cbnrniinar gold coins (4 in all), 

17(i. One set of old silver coins (four). 

177, One .-et of cmrent ‘■ilvei coins (four). 

ITS. Fickel one anna. 

179. One set of CDjiper coin*- (Ibroe). 

lStl. Einelceu stamps. 

ISl, rourtci'ii eopica of old lliAorical papers. 

152 Four pbutogi'upbs of map'j etc. 
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From the Government of Buima. 

I. — Becoeds IK THE Seceet.^eiat Becoed Booai. 

183. File no 1 of 1828. Two letters from A. D, Maingy, Civil Oomniissioner, 

Araliorst (the first dated 22nd April 1828, the second undated and 
incomplete), to George Swinton, Esi], Chief Seeietni'y to Governmentj 
Fort William. 

Beports of trials for crime. Report of Ms visit with divers to the Reaii 
Banks ; iiear St. Snsimuah's ’Island. Chinese farmers of excise at 
Tavoy and ilergui granted remissions of paTme]iis in conseqiiejice of 
losses of jnnks off the coast of Chittagong and of the reduction of gar- 
risons and the removal of a regiment to Madras. Chinese granted 
facilities for cultivating sugar at Tavoy and Mergui. Revenue diffi- 
culties. Conditions under which license to cut teak wood has been 
granted. 

184. File no 6 of 182S. Proposed Rules for the administratiou of Civil 

Jmstice in the Province of Arrakan (Arakou) submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India with covering letter from W. Blunt, Special Commis- 

^ sioner to H. Shakespear, Esq, Acting Chief Secretaiy to Govern- 
ment, Fort TlTiliam, 

Of interest in defining the duties of the ‘ Mroosoogioo ’ (Myothugyi) 
who is termed ‘ head native officer of the Courts, Civil and Criminal 
and in showing methods for introducing the element.': of the British 
system of justice into the newly-acquired province. 

185 File 110 1 of J829. Letter from the Commissioner of Tenas^erim to the 
Officer in Civil Charge of Mergui concerning tlie assumption of jiiris- 
dictinn by the British over the islands of the Meigui Archipeliigo. 

18G, File no 2 of 1830. Letter from A. De Maiiigy, Commissioner of Tcnas- 
serim, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort TTilliam, 

Di Richardson’s efforts to open a tiade loute between Mmilmeiu and 
the Lao Coiintiqu Friendly relations with the Siamese g-overnuieni ; 
English traders minted to visit Siamese territory. The Biitisli occupa- 
tion of Tenasserim has cfi'ecfually checked the system of nmn-catdiing 
wliich foimerly prevailed between the Biirntesc and Siamese, hut 
notliiug can yet be done to put down tlie horrible system of border war- 
faic between the Bmmofc and inhabitants of Laos. 

18T. File no 4 of 1831. Letter from E. A. BhiiidGll, Offg. Commissioner of 
Tenasserim, to the Deputy Secret.aiy to Government in t]ie Political 
Dopai'tmeiit, Foit William, coneerniiig Dr Rhdtard-on's visit (o open 
out a trade route with the Lao country. 
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Prom the Goirermnent of Burma — oont-d. 

188. Pile no 1 of 1835. (o) Letter from E. A. Bhmdeli, Commissioner of 

Tenasseriin, to the Secretary to the Governmeiit of Bengal, Secret and 
Political Department, concerning Dr Eieliardson's visit to the Shan 
Chiefs of Chiengmai and Lahonng and to the Eed Karens for the pur- 
pose of opening a trade route beveen their districts and Monlmein, and 
of inducing the caravans of Chinese traders to extend their annual 
visits to Moulmein. 

(b) Letter from I, P. Priggs, Deputy Commissioner, P.A., In Charge 
of Com'*'’ Office, H. IT. P., nt llonlmein to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Revenue aud Judicial Department, on the same 
subject. 

189. File no 1 of 1830. Letter from E. A. Blundell, Commissioner of Tenns- 

serim, to the Seeretuiy to the Government of India, Political DepavB 
ment, concerning the return from Siam of Talaiugs previously driven 
out of Lover Burma by Burmese oppression. 

190. File no 2 of 183T. Fragment of letter from the Commissioner of Tenas- 

serim Proviuces(P), to C. E. Trevclyn, Esq, Additional Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated 27th Wovemher 1837, reporting the 
method of assessment and collection of Land Revenue in the province 
and referring to a report made hy his predecessor Mi'. Maingy, in July 
1833. 

191. File no 2 of 1839, Fragment of letter from the Commissioner, Tenas- 

scrim ProTiuces(?), to F. I, Halliday, Esq, Secretaiy to the Goveninient 
of Bengal, Revenue aud Judicial Department, Foil M^illiam, undated, 
referring to a pi'opo.sal of the Governor General to introduce American 
vorkmeji into Burma io ‘ afford instruction in the cultivation and 
proper cleaning of Cotton The vriter gives details of an nnsnccess- 
ful experiment on his part to improve the production of cotton in his 
provinces. The instruction proposed, he says, vould be entirely thrown 
away because ‘ the people chiefly if not solely engaged in this cuRiva 
tion, are the Karens, men of wild, unsettled habits who ovoid inter- 
conr.se ivith Towns and villages.’ 

192. File no 3 of 1844. Letter from Captain H. M. Durand, Commissioner, 

Tenasserim Provinces, to F. Currie, Esq, Secretarj- to tho Government 
of India, Foreign Department, Fort William, dated Moulmein, the 14th 
Kovemher 1844 and enclosing a translation ol a letter Irum the Myowoon 
of Rangoon to the Woou of Moulmein aud Captain McLeod. 

Durand exjjlains that the Burmese letter reveals ‘ the ulterior views of 
the Court (of Ava) upon the Siamese Shun States ’ and is uTitten to 
sound ‘ the feelings of the British Government with respect to tho ex- 
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From tie Government of Burma— for; ftf, 

tension of the Burmese Empire o\'er those states tvhich envelope over 
E”. E. Frontier.’ He mentions neivs of great preparations for var in 
Burmese territory. He has reported the matter to the Court of Siam 
and has directed a reply to he made to the Burmese authorities morded 
so as “ not to encourage the belligerent inclination of the Court of Ava.” 

193. File no 3 of 1S45, Letter from Captain Durand, Commissioner of 

Tenasserim, to the Secretaiy to the Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, containing intelligence reports of Burmese relations with 
the Earenni Chiefs and the Shans of Northern Siam. 

194. File no 13 of 1S47. Letter from -I. R, Colvin, Esq, Commissioner, 

Tenasserim Provinces, to F. I. Halliday, Esq, Secretaiy to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Fort Wilb’am, dated ifoulmein, 22nd February 1847 
and fomvarding tmo letters from ‘ my Piiucipal Assistant Captain 
Phayi’e ’ reporting the arrival by way of Zimme of a small car.ivan from 
' the Chinese Province of Tanam The Commissioner reports that this 
ia the first occasion of the arrival of traders direct from China in these 
provinces. Previously tlie Shan Chief of Zimme have prevented them 
from coming, but uow the Government of Bangkok for political reasons 
has forced the Shans to allow passage to these traders. 

195. File no 0 of 1854, Letters from Thomas Spears at Amnrapoora to 

Captain Arthur Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu. Spear.s supplied the 
British authorities with ' intelligence ’ of the Burmese Court at the 
close of the Second Burmese HTar when Lord Dalhousic was unsuccess- 
fully attempting to negotiate a treaty mth Slindoii Min. His work 
was veiy highly praised by Dalhousie in his demi-official letters to 
Pha 3 "re, which are now' in the possession of the Univer'^ity of Rangoon, 

190. File no 8 of 1854. Statistical Returns of Population and Stock in 
Martaban, Tavoy, Moulmein and Jfergui for the year 1853-54. 

197. File no 0 of 1855. 0) Letter from Major A. P. Phaj're. Commissioner 
of Pegu, to the Secretory to the Government of India, Fort William, 
dated Rangoon, 1st -Tune 1855, requesting that orders be passed making 
the Salary" of Mr. Spears, Government Correspondent at the Court of 
Ava, up to Rs, 400 a month for the year 1854. 

(tf) Reply to the above from I. W. Dalrymple, Esq, OlYg. Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, dated the 29th June 1855, authorising 
payment to Mr. Spears of the amount specified. 

(nV) Letter from Cecil Beadon, Esq, Secretary to the Government of 
India, to Major A. P. Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu, dated Fort 
William, 8th August 1855, defining Spear’s position and explaining 

n 
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From the Gosenunent of Burma— confi?. 

that- he must not be employed in. any official matter to make repre- 
sentations to tbe GoTeriiinent of Ava or to act in anj' yay apparently 
as an Agent for tbe Britisli Government. 

198. File no 18 of 1856. Correspondence between tlie Governnient of India 

and tbe Commissioner of Pegn antborising tbe payment of a salary of 
P.s, 400 a month for tlie year 1855 to Mr. Tbomas S^iears (see also on 
tbe same subject files 43 of 1858, 11 of 1859, and 40 of 1860). Draft 
of letter in Pbayre’s bandwriting to tbe Government of India dated 
2nd October 1856) introducing Spears and a Mr Caniaratta a Goa 
Portuguese wbo is mncb in tbe confidence of tbe Einp ” to tbe Govern- 
ment of India and intimating tbat they are proceeding to Calcutta to 
make purchases for tbe King of Ava. ' 

199. File no 2 of 1856. A number of letters from Colonel A. 'Bogie, Com- 

missioner of Tenasaerim, to the Secretary to tbe Government of India, 
Foreign Department, concerning military operatrorrs against a Karen 
Minlarmg (Iloyal Pretender) in Yunzalin. They illustrate a chronic 
frontier problem of British Bni’mese administration. 

200. File rro 18 of 1861, Original letters from tbe Court of Burma to Sir 

Arthur Pbayre, Chief Commissioner of British Burma. Most of tbein 
are endorsed in Pbayie’s baudwidfing. Among the srrbjects dealt with 
was desire of Mindon Min to introduce a proper coinage system into 
bis kingdom for tbe first time in her history. Pbayre gave permission 
to tbe Court to send two envoys to Calcutta to study tbe minting 
process. Tbe dates of tbe letters range from 1861 to 1866. 

201. File no 12 of 1861. Letters from Lient-Col A, Fytcbe, Commissioner, 

Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, to Lient-Col H. M. Durand, 
C.B., Oft'g. Secretary to tbe Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, dated Moulmein, 1st October 1861, reporting that no treaties have 
ever been made with any Native States on the frontiers of these Pro- 
wiuces since they became Britisli territory. 

202. File no 98 of 1862. Copy of letter from Lient-Col A. Fytcbe, Com- 

missioner of Tenasserim Division of British Burma, to F. C. Bailey, 
Esq, Secretary to tbe Government of India, Home Department, dated 
Moulmein, 27tb September 1862, enclosing a memorial signed by 250 
leading members of tbe Mercantile Community of Moulmein, protest- 
ing against tbe contract recently entered into by tbe Government with 
tbe Calcutta and Bnrmab Steam Navigation Company for ‘ running 
lines of Steam Communication between Calcutta and Ports on the 
Eastern Coast of tbe Bay of Bengal,’ 
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203-6. Fi]es DOS 14b of 1862, 5 of 1SG3, 95 of 1864 aud 273 of 1865. Files 
containing interesting collections of correspoiulence regarding the pio- 
duction of Cotton in Biu'ma in File no 276/ 1865 contains several auto- 
graph letters of Phayre on the subject. 

267. File no 68 of 1862. (a) Eemarhs on the subject of Immigration into 

the Provinces of British Burmah by Edward O’Biley, Esq, Deputy 
Cammissioner, Bassein. 

(5) Letter from Captain H. JveLoii Davies, flecrefaiT to the Chief Com- 
'missioner of Briti.sh Burmah and Agent to the Governor General, to 
John Connell, Esq, Acting Hononuy Secretaiy to the Eangoon Oliain- 
her of Commerce, dated 22nd Februaiy 1862, regarding measures to be 
adopied towards attracting Chine.se and Indian immigrants to Burma. 

(c) Copy of the Eangoon Times, dated 2Gth April 1862, containing John 
Connell’s reply to the above. 

(d) Letter from the Secretary to tlie Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, to the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, dated Fort 
‘William, 2Gth June 1862, conveying the Governor General in Council’s 
views on the subject. 

208. File no 101 of 1862. Letter from ilajor S. E. Tichell, Offg. Com- 

missioner of Ai'ftkan, to tlie Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
dated Akyah, the 18th September 1862, enclosing the report of Ifr Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Hind on the subject of his expedition into the 
hfeekliyoung (Migj'anng) Hills to put down dacoity. 

209. File no 128 of 1862. Correspondence relative to the proposed establish- 

ment of a British Consulate at Cliiengniai. 

210. File no 21 of 1803. A number of autograph letters from Lieut-Col 

A. P. phayre to vaiionb people concerning the treaty of Commerce lately 
made by him on behalf of the Government of India with the Court of 
■Mandalay. 

((?) Dated Thayeimyo, February 10th, 1863, to the Secretary, Eangooa 
Chamber of Commerce, enclosing a draft of proposed rules imde]' the 
treaty. 

(i) Dated Eangoon, 14th February 186-3, to the Very Eoverend Father 
Abboiia at hlnndalay, thanking Inm for his cordial assistance during 
tlie negotiations, and intimating that jeports of if will be sent to the 
Governor General of India and the Kiajr of Itnlv. 

(c) Dated Eangoon, iGth Febrnan* 1863, to E. S. Edwards, Esq, tbnnlc- 
ing him for his ‘ valuable and zealous ' assintance. 

n 2 
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(cZ) Dated Eangoon., iSth. May 1863, to Major Ardlagh regarding the 
cubtoms regulations to be enforced under the treaty, 

(e) Dated Eangoon, 121.11 May 1863, to the Secretary to the E.angoon 
Chamber of Commerce exj/laining that as he has not yet received 
authority from Grovernment to publish the treaty it must not he taken 
as having already come into force. 

{/) Dated Eangoon, 13th May 1863, to Captain Gladstone, Wjdlie and 
Co, Eangoon, explaining that in consequence of the Burmese Govern- 
ment not having yet heard the British Government has published the 
treaty the Company’s steamer about to leave for Mandalay had better 
take on board vith her Mr. D. F. Lonsdale, Collector of Customs at 
’Thayetmyo, as far as the Burmese frontier custom-house at Menhla, 
in order to prevent misunderstanding vitli the Biinnese authorities. 

(y) Dated Eangoon, 13th May 1863, to D. F. Lonsdale, Esq, Collector of 
Customs, Thayetmyo, containing instructions for the journey mentioned. 
in the above letter. 

211. File no 249 of 1863. {«) Letter from James C, Todd, Esq, Chairman: 

of a Meeting of the trading community' of Eangoon, to Colonel 
A., E. Ehayre, Chief Commissioner oi DriVish Burma, iorwavdiug a 
Memorial for the consideration of H. hi. Secretary of State praying for 
the establishment of a High Court for the province of British Burma. 

(b) Autograph draft of Phayre’s reply to Ihe above. 

212. File no 26 of 1864. The Arakan Hill Tracts. 

213. File no 29 of 1864, Papers relating to Mr B. O’Eileyks expedition to- 

Karenni to recover children captured by Hpo Kai from a Karen village. 

214. File no 84 of 1864. Autograph draft of letter from Colonel A. P- 
Phayxe to IT. H. Clarke, Esq, LL,D„ dated Eangoon, 14th May 1864^ 
reminding him of a previous letter soliciting early order, s for the estab- 
lishment of Courts of Small Causes at Eaugoon, Jloulmein and Akyahj 

215. File no 119 of 1865. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma’s reply 

to a petition of the Paku Karens for assistance against the depredations- 
of Hpo Kai. 

216. File no 24 of 1865. Letter from Jolm Connell, Honorary Secretary, 

the Eangoon Chamber of Commerce, to Major H. K. Davies, Secretary to 
tbe Chief CommisEioner, British Bnrmali, dated 13th January 1865, ack- 
nowledging his letter of the 3rd instant aud expressing Ins committee's 
regret “ that tliey see nothing in the arguments advanced by the Chief 
Commissioner to induce them In alter their opinion ns to tbe great 
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desirability of resendng tire piece of land as Tank Square, as a 

pleasure ground for the inliabitants of Rangoon 

{N .B . — This later became the present Fytcli Square), 

A number of autograph drafts of letters from Phayi'e to Jolin Connell 
on the above subject. 

217. File no 14 of 1866. Fragment of Captain Street’s diain' of journey to 

Siam to treat vitb the Siamese Commissioners concerning boundary 
matters. 

218. File no 7r3 of 1806, Draft of letter from Sir Arthur Phayre, Chief 

Commissioner of British Burma, to the Mint Master, Calcutta, nnuouiic- 
ing that he has given permission for tTro men from the Burmese Court 
to proceed to Calcutta for the purpose of seeing tlie mint, mith fiuther 
correspondence on the same subject, 

219. File no 84 of 1866. Correspondence, etc., relative to the appointment 

of a Superintendent of Hill Tribes in Norihern Arahan, 

220. File no 167 of 1866. CoiTespoudence relating to tbe conduct of Dr 

Clement Williams, Agent of the Chief Commissioner for British Burma 
at Mandalay, 

221. Pile^no 5 of 1867, Further correspondence on tbe same subject. 

222. File no 74 of 1867, Replies from local officers to a letter from the Chief 

Commissioner asking if in their districts there are any anciejit ordin- 
ance, weapons, native armour, etc., .suitable for pi'esentation to the 
Woolwich ifuseiun. 

223. File no 380 of 1SG7. Documents relating to the projected Buruieso 

Embassy to Paris and it.s recall to Mandalay. 

224. File no 463 of 18G7. Orthography of eveiy place of any importance 

and of Division, Districts, Sub-divisions, Townsbip.s and Ciiclcs of 
Tenosserim in English ,aud Burmese, Orfhograpliy ol the names of 
placc.s in the Arakan Division in English and Burmese, 

225. File no 429 of 1867. Miscellaneous documents relating to the settle- 

ment of the Boundary between Siam and British Burma, 

226. File no 302 of 1SG7. Captain C. P. Hildeband’s Report conreiaing 

the Delhi State Prisoners under his charge, and other Tiibccllujieous 
docmnenis relating to these prisoners. 

227-8, Files nos 16 B. P. of 1870 .and lO-P. of 1870. Copip-, of flm Atiglo- 
Burino.se Treaty of Yunnan Chinese and Shan for use of the Olfg. British 
PoliticJil Agent at Bhamo. 

File no 61 B. P. of 1870. Documents lolating to the King of Buima’s 
oFcr, through Major McMahon, Offg-. Polificid Agciit, Mmuhilay, of 
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decorations to the Prime Ministers of England and Prance. Interest- 
ing illnstrating the relations of the Government of India rrith the 
Court of Mandalay in matters arising ont of Burmese foreign policy, 

230. Pile no T8-A. P. of 1870, Documents relating to King Mindon Min’s 
gift, of a nev7 Hti to tEe Shvre Dagon Pagoda. 

331. Pile no 28-P. of 1872. Official correspondence relating to the Kinrvun 
Mingyi’s mission to Europe in 1872. 

232. Pile no 50-P. of 1872, Correspondence beiveen H. M. Queen Yictoria 
and Mr Gladstone, Prime Minister of England, on the one hand, and 
Eing Mindon Min on the other, with many other collateral documents, 

233-4. Eiles nos 20-P. of 1872 and 1-P. of 1874. Diaries of the British 
Political Agent at Mandalay. 

23B. Pile no 71-P. of 1873. Printed copies in Bnrmese and English of a 
treaty between the Italian and Bnnnese Governments, with correspon- 
dence between the various British authorities in Mandalay, Rangoon 
and Calcutta on the subject of this phase of Burmese foreign policy. 
Interesting references to the Einwun Mingyi’s visit to Europe, 

236. Pile no 94-P, of 1874. Printed copies of documents relating to a Chinese 

Embassy to Mandalay. 

237. Pile no 1-P. of 1875, Confidential diary of Colonel Browne, Ofig. 

Political Agent at Bhomo, dealing with his expedition into Western 
China, 

238. Pile no 36-P, of 1878, Printed copies of Engli.sh trausl.itions of Trea- 

ties made between Bui'ran and Persia. 

239-41. Piles nos IIG-P. of 1878, 2i.p. of 1879 and 61-P. of 18S0. Collections 
of docnments relating to Major Sfci'ect’s mission to Banglmk and contain- 
ing interesting information concerning the relations of the Government 
of India with Siam. 

'242. Pile no Chief Secy.'s Office, 1892, Pol. Dept. No. 4-S— 22. Sketch 
History of the old Shan Empire by E. H. Parker, Ofi'g, Adviser on 
Clunese affairs. 

243. Pile no Chief Secy.’s Office, 1892, Pol. Dept., No. 1-C— 3. Eistoiy of 

Burma extending over 1,800 years, translated from the Momliii annals, 
and of the four Bnrmese (once Gliiuese) Sawbwaships of Meng-yang, 
Man-moh (old Bhamo), ileng-mih and Jfahpang (Theiuni) by E. h! 
Parker, Adviser on Chinese afiairs. 

244. File no Chief Secy.’s Office, 1892, Pol. Dept., No. 1-C— 24. Shen<^- 

wu-chi’s^ account of Burma. Notes hy Mr, Parker on Mr Warrv^s 
'IrGTLSl&tioU of. 
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From tbe Goyemraent of Burma — contd. 

245. File no CJiief Secj.'s Office, 1892, Pol. Dept., Ko. 2-]\I — 5. Documents 

relating to tlie Seal of tlie Ancient Saw-bwas of Moganng. 

II. — Political DoctfiiE>-TS I^’ the caue or tile OovEns-iiEsr TitAi'emviou. 

(Tbe documents bare been sorted and placed in numbered envelopes to faci- 
litate handling'. Each envelope, besides its number, bears a brief description 
of its contents.) 

246. Envelope no 1. An envelope addressed to the Eing of Burma. 

A letter in English from Baron Ejidon, Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, to the King of Burma thanking the latter for his assistance 
to English Officers from Pekin and for escorting them during their 
passage through the King’s dominions to British territory. Dated 
Simla, the 1st July 1876, 

247. Envelope no 2. An envelope addressed to the Eling of Burma. 

A letter in English from Baron Lytton, Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, to the King of Burma. He informs the hatter that Air 
B. B. Shaiv, O.I.E,, has been appointed successor to Et-Col Dun- 
can,- British Agent at the King’s Court, Dated Fort VTIliam, the 
16th March 1S7S. 

A Burmese version of the same in gold. 

248. Envelope no 3. An envelope addressed to the King of Burma, 

A letter in English from Baron Northbrook, Viceroy, and Governor 
General of India, to the King of Burma. It acknovledges receipt 
of a letter and presents received from the hajids of a Burmese Envoy 
received by the Viceroy. Dated Fort IVilliaiu, the 13th March 1875- 

A rough note in Burme.se recording the rending of the above letter to the 
King of Burma. 

249. Envelope no 4, An envelope addressed to the King of Burma. 

A letter in English from Baron Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor Gen- 
eral of India, to tbe King of Burma, Accrediting Sir ThomaF Douglas 
Forsyth os Envoy to the Burmese Court. Dated Simla, tbe 7th Alnv 
1875. 

All office translation of the above into Burme.se. 

250. Envelope no 5. An envelope .addressed to (he King of Burma. 

A letter in English from Baron 'Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, to the King of Burma. JIc announces his impending 
retirement from India and bids the King farevell. Dated Fort VBl- 
linm, the 12th April 1876, 
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From the GoveiMiient of Burma — contd. 

25L Envelope no 6. Letter in Burmese from Lord Mayo to the King of 
Burma. He requests penmssioii to post a British Agent at Bhamo. 
Hate (in Burmese) about 186T. 

252, Envelope no T. Hiaft of letter in Burmese fronv Lord Dalhou&ie to the 

King of Burma. He has received a Mission from the latter and re- 
quests permission to despatch a Mission in return. Ho date. 

253. Envelope uo 8. A letter in English addressed to Capt. Phayie. 

It states that an estiaet from a letter from, Calcutta has been translated 
•and laid before the Kino- ol Bmma and the Woon£r\us. Thev are 
pleased that their 'friendly intentions have at length been recognized. 
Tiiey desire to send a Mission to Bengal to treat vrith the Governor 
General. Signature illegible. Probably mitten and signed by the 
British Agent. Hated Amarapoora, the 9th May 1854. 

2o4, Envelope no 9. Hraft (?) of letter in English and Burmese from 
Phayi'e to u Burmese hlinister thanldng him for 'a letter giving the 
names of the persons composing the Burmese Mission to Bengal. Ai'- 
rangements have been made to receive the members u-ho nill be con- 
veyed to Bengal in a Steam Frigate. Hated Eangoon, the IGth Hov- 
emher 1854, 

255. Envelope no 10. Bocunieut in English and Burmese drafted bv Sir 
Arthur Phayre to the Magrve TVoongyi protesting against the course 
adopted by the Court of Burma in sending a letter addressed to H. M, 
the Queen of England by tbe liand of Mr. Thomas Spears instead of 
through the recognized channels. England rvill not give up Pegu and 
revert to the Treaty of Tandaboo wbicb is nov inoperative. Hated 
Bangoon, the 20th Hecember ISGO. 

25G. Envelope no 11. Copy of a letter in Burmese from a Minister to the 
Chief Secretary, Burma. It states that our Agent has suddenly rvith- 
drawn himself from the Capital and that there is much amxietv felt 
in consequence. "With the letter come three Ihivoya sent to see the 
Ticeioy. Hate (in Bumeee) 1879. 

257, Envelope no 12. (ol The Myanxig Ela Ploondauh’s statement oi ac- 

counts on his return from a Mission to Italy. Shows house rent, fares 
etc., in Burmese. 1375. ^ 

(5) The Jfyanng Ela Woondauk'.s third statement of accounts on hh 
retnrn from Italy and Portugal. In Burmese. 1877. 

258. Envelope no 15. (a) An address in Italian from Victor Emanuel II 

Italy, to the King of Burma. Diploma in Italian appointiim 
“Grand Officer of the Older of the Crown 

of Italy 
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Prom the Govemment of Burma — contd. 

(6) A certificate in Burmese to the effect that certain documents in 
Italian and Btumese are identical in meaning. Signed by Patliers N. 
Abboua and B. P. Andreiro, 1870. 

259. Envelope no 14. (a) Envelope containing an address in Persian, 

(h) Envelope containing an illuminated address in Persian. 

(c) Envelope containing a large illuminated address in Persian, also a 
document in some Indian writing. 

(d) Envelope containing a letter in Persian. 

(e) A document in Buimese from the King of Iran to flie Eing of Burma. 
It conveys greetings and asks for the friendly reception of an Envoy. 
Possibly translation of one of the above. 

(/) A document in Burmese from the Eing of Iran to the Eing of Burma. 
Possibly translation of one of the above. 

260. Envelope no 15. A schedule in Burmese of various presents, 

261. Envelope no 16. A rough note in Burmese that presents had been 

brought by Col Browne of Moulmein, 3), C. Thayotmyo, ilajor 
McMahon, D. 0. Prome, also Major King and Lieut Bawlin 

262. Envelope no 17, (n) Envelope containing a large address in Erench 

from Enpoleon III of Prance to the Eing of Burma conveying ospres* 
slons of friendship and good-will. Dated the Tuileries, 1857. 

(5) A Burmese translation on the reverse. 

263. Envelope no IS. (o) Envelope containing an address in French fi'om 

Le Marechal de Mac-Mahon, Due de Magenta, President of the Prenclr 
Bepublic, to the Eing of Burma. It refers to the ratification of a 
Treaty of Commerce and the sending of the Count of Bochechuart as 
an Envoy. Dated Yersailles, the 1st September 1873. 

(5) Burmese translation of the above. 

(c) Envelope containing another address from the Due de Magenta to the 
Eing of Burma espressing feelings of friendship. Dated Yeisailles, 
the 24th Juno 1874. 

(d) A cop 3 ' in French of the above. 

(a) A Burmese translation of the above. 

(/) An address in French from the Eing of Burma to the King of tho 
P.ays Bas, Expressions of good will, etc. 

264. Envelope no 19. Envelope containing a letter in French from the 

French Minister of Foreign affairs to the Burmese Ambassador 
the Ein Woou Mingyi. He slates that he encloses a lefter fprobahly 
18 (c) above) from the President of the French Bepublic to the Eing 
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From tlie Government of Burma — concld. 

of Burma and refers to a Treaty contracted let’K-een the two countries 
of which the ratific-ation had heen conTeyed by the Ambassador. Dated 
the 23 June 1874. 

A Burmese translation of the aboTe. 

265. Envelope no 20. («} A signed contract in Erench and Burmese between 

a Burmese Mission on the one hand and a Erench Officer of the War 
Department on the other. It arranges for the setting up aud equip- 
ment of an arsenal at Mandalay. Dated Hotel Continental, the 2Gth 
Jnne 1884. 

266. Envelope no 21. (&) An additional article to the above contract. Seve- 
ral empty nsed envelopes addressed to the Eing of Bnrma. 


From the Corporation of Rangoon. 

Maps. 

267. 1 — Map of Eangoon dated 1824 (one copy) (large size). 

268. 2 — Map of Eangoon, dated 1853 (one copy) (large size). 

269. 3 — ^Map of Biangoon showing lots, dated 1853 (one copy, largey 

270. 4 — Map of Rangoon, dated 1867 (one copy) (large size). 

271. 5 — Map of Rangoon, dated 1871 (one copy) (large size). 

272. 6 — Map of Rangoon, dated 1895 (one copy) (large size), 

273. 7 — 3Iap of Rangoon, dated 1908 (one copy) (large size). 

274. 8 — Detailed plan of Cantonment as esisted in 1909 and 1910 (two copies) 

(large size). 


From the University College, Rangoon. 

PAmVBAIKS. 

275. Annual grants of money made to the officers of tde Burmese Army. 
(1879.) 

27G. Anglo'Chinese Treaty (translation). (1858.) 

277. Eiontier settlement between the Kingdom of Burma and British Burma. 

(About 1880.) 

278. Daw applied to drunhords. (1876.) 

279. Trade Treaty between Burma and the Briti.sh. (1878.) 

2S0. Burmese State scholars sent to England and Erance. (1876-80.) 
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From the University College, Rangoon— 

281. Census of European countries and tlieir fighting men. (1871.) 

262. Letters from the Burmese embas.sy in India. (1874.) 

283. Royal orders issued to Maha Baudnla to march India. (1824.) 

284. Code words used by a member of the Burmese secret service iu Rangoon, 

(1870?.) 

285. Treaty between Burma aud the British. (2ist Lime 1876.) 

286. The ten Districts of Burma. (1883.) 

287. Appointment of the Sawbwa of Eyaingyon by the Burme.sG ling. (1878.) 

288. Copy of letters from Eanwiin hlingyi (Europe) to the Burmese ministers 

in Mandalay on European affairs. (1872.) 

289- Copy of letter written by Capt.nin Steore, Political Agent, Mandalay, 
with a facsimile of his signature. (1878.) 

290. List of presents sent by Qneeu Victoria to King Mindou through ‘ Teuas- 

seiim Brown’.- (1873.) 

291. Lfetter from the King of Burma to the CTOvernor-Genernl of India. 

(1879.) 

292. Summaty of the correspondence passed between the Burmese court and 

the Chief Commissioner at Rangoon. (1869.) 

293. List of Sawbwas and Myosns in the service of the Burmese Icing. (1883.) 

294. Thathanabaing’s power to appoint a thugyi. (1884.) 

295. Order prescribing liveries for the clerks of the Court. (1884.) 

296. Copy of a judgment passed by ministers and endorsed by tbe King. 

(1882.) 

297. King Bodawpayn’s order — ministers to prevent crime on pain of death. 

(1812.) 

298. King Bodawpaya’s order — men to wear long hair. (1810.) 

209. King Bodawpaya’s order — Officers to leplace pioperty lost by a citizen. 
(1811.) 

300. King Thibaw's order — Shwchlnn Myowim (Mfindalay) imprisoned for 

a theft in the city. (188-5.) 

301. Appointment of a ‘ Salt Officer" (Excise). (187J.) 

302. King Mindou grants an officer to wear a diamond, (18G7.) 

303. Copies of letters sent by the King of Burma to the Govornnr General 

of India .and through him to the Queen of England, to the Italian Con- 
sul and through him to the King of Italy, (1878.) 
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From the Uniffersity College, Rangoon— 

304. Ti'eaty bet\reeii Siam aud the British. (Copy). (1864.) 

305. Extracts from the Yadauaboin newspaper, Earrgoon. (6th December, 

1ST9.) 

306. Translated extracts from the London Times. (1879.) 


From the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 

Moir-TjrLAiNG M Awns cripts . 

(a) Histories — Social, Political, a7id Religious. 

307. Concise Chronicle. — Author — Shin Ettama. Date— 1128 B. E, = 1766 

A, D. A short history of the Mon-Talaiugs. 

308. B^jnastic C/i,ro7U*cZe.— Author— Shin Ettama: Date— 1114 B, E. = 1752 

A. D. A list of Mon Dynasties, 

309. Bhamimceti C/ironic?e.— Author— Shin Uttama. Date— 1128 B. B.= 

1766 A. D. An account of Dhammaceti, (1472-1492 A. D.) iDng of 
Pegu. 

310. Chronicle of Kiixgs and Ambassadors. — ^Author — Shin Sobhita. Date — 

1129 B. E. = 1767 A. D. A Mon liisloiy with an account of the embas- 
sies from Siam, Ceylon, etc., to the Kingdom of Peg\i. 

311. Author and Date — ^TJnlmown. An account of the meet- 
ing between Gavampati, tbe saint, and .some Mon kings. 

ol2. Prnghecies concerning Muttama, Hajji.mivati and Rammapiira . — -Antbor 
—Shin Dttama. Dato— 1119 B. E.^1757 A. D. An account of the 
Buddha’s prediction about 8 rulers of the Martaban Dynasty, and 
37th of the Hanthawaddy Family, with also an account of a hing of 
Eammapura (Moulniein). 

313. Ghrorucle of the towji of Te. — Author and Date — Dnltnown. A history 

of Ye, a town in Tenasserim Division. 

314. Bnddhavanisa. — Author aud Date — ^Dnkuown. A concise life of the 

Buddhas. 

315. Author— King Dhammaceti. Date— Dnknown. An ac- 
count of the roHcs of the Buddha. 

316. Author— Shin Myana. Date—Duknowu, Another ac- 
count of the Buddha’s predictiou.s und His relics. 

317. Account of Author— Dhammaceti. Date— Unknown. 

Deals with the Ordination-hnlls at the time of King Dhammaceti. 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Ran|ooa— conff?. 

318. A Short account of the Shwedagon Pagoda . — Author aud Bate — XJukuoTvii. 

519. A short account of the Shwedagon Pagoda . — Author and Date — IJiikiiown. 
A histoiy of the Shwedagon Pagoda. 

530. Catalogue of Pitahas. — ^Author and Date — Unknown. A bibliography of 
■ Buddhist Canonical Literatxrre. 

(b) Poetical TFor/rj. 

531. Btiddhavamsa in verse. — -Author — Bhikbhu IT Nyana. Date — 1203 

B. E. = 1840 A. D. The life of the Buddhas in rerse. 

522. Yasodhara’s Lament. — ^Author — ^Bhikkhu U Dttama. Date — 1118 

B. E.=:1756 A. D. The lament of Tasodhara on her separation from 
Prince Siddhnttha. 

523. Yasodharals Ho'tnage. — Author and Date — Unknown. Princess Yaso- 

dhara’s homage to the Buddha. 

•324. The story of U Yin Gyi, — Author and Date — Unknown. The life of the 
Nat U Shin Gyi. 

(c) Law Booh. 

325. Law books.— Author— Dhammalasa Thera. Date— Unknown. The law 
of inheritance, etc., in Four volimies. 


Histoeical Uanusceipts IK BnnunSE ami P.vli. 


A. — Palm-leaf Mss, 

(a) Chronicles— LegeudaiT, Political, Social, etc. 

52G. Hmannan Yazawuidaw Gyi.—“ The Glass Palace Chronicle ”, 3 toIs. 
Author— Committee of .<;cholars appointed by King Bagyidaw. Date— 
1S29. Material drawn from earlier chronicles. Name taken from the 
Hmannan or the Palace of Glass, Mandalay, in which the work was 
compiled. 

527, Mahayazawindawgyi.—“ The Great Chronicle ”, 3 vols. Author— 
Maung Kala. Date— 1724 A. D. One of the earliest native histories 
of Buraia, 'Wriften at the time of King Taning.inwc Min. (1714- 
1733.) 

.'328. Yazaxrin Lai . — ” The Middle Chronicle ”. Author— Same as No. (327) 
above. Date — Later than the Maliay.azawindawgyi. A condensation 
of " The Great Chronicle 
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From the Bernard Free Liibrary, Rangoon— codti. 

329. rfl;flinnc?i.oyI:.— " Tlie Condensed Chronicle Author — Same as Nos. 

33T-28 above. Date — Subsequent to the ilahayaKarvindangyi. A fur- 
ther condensation of “The Great Chronicle’'. 

330. Pagan TazawiJt Tint . — “The New Pagan Chronicle”. Anthor— Dn- 

knowa. Date — About l?8b A- D. Based on the Old and the Great 
Chronicles as well as on other sources. 

331. Maltayazaicm Tlui . — “ The New Chronicle ”, 2 vols. Author — Twinthin 

Taikwuu ilahasithu (1T2G-1792). Date — About the eud of the 18th 
century. The work of a scholar and ininistei entrusted hr Ning 
Dodawpaya (1782-1819) with the work of lompiling a history from 
archaeological records. 

332. Konhaung Molunjazawin . — “The Eonhaung Chronicle”, 3 vols. 

Author and Date — ^Unknown. A history of Burma from King Alauug- 

paya (1752-1760). 

303. Ettroito/i- Kyaw . — “The Celebrated Chrouicle ’ ' . Author — Shin Saman- 
tapasadika Silavamsa, popularly known as Thilawnntha. Date — ^About 
the 15th century. The work of a great poet. Preface in Pali verse. 
Deals largely with the Buddhist movement in India and Ceylon. 
Oldest chronicle extant. 

334, Tazaxrincliok . — “'The Condensed Chronicle”, Author- — Saddhauirua- 

lankara Thera. Date — Unknown. Name the same as No, (329) above 
but by a dih'ereui author. 

335. Yazmomcholc, Kunclia. — Author — Shin Snearindn (Thusaiinda). Date- 

Unknown. Gives genealogical tables of the Buddha’s family aud Indian 
kings contemporaneous with the Buddha, as well as those of Ceylonese 
cud Burmese dynasties with short accounts in verse. 

SSG. Tazaxcincliok , — “The Condensed Chronicle”. Author — Monywe Saya- 
daw. Contains a description of kings who altered the calendar. 

33“ . T ozindn Minsetlinka . — Author and Date — ^Unknown. A history in verse. 

338. Y azaicin. (Te Kahxjalmha. — ^Author — ^ilinister U Pyaw. Date — About 
1763. A list in verse of Burmese kings from Tagaiing to Batanapuia 
(Avab 

3-39. P azawm lhagyirt. — Author — ^Jfaung Aung Hpyo. A brief account in 
verse known os Thagyin of Bnrnie.ee Idngs from Tharelchetfara to Pagan, 

3-10 , 1 (irnicm /Iianf-ui. — ^Author and Date — Unknown, An account of the 
peace made between Bazadirit and tbe King of Ava on the intervention 
of Italian Paiiva Thimvo. 

341. Thanlihjin Yazaxnn . — Anilior and Date — Unknown, A short descrip- 
tion of the Talaing I;ingi of Hnnthawaddy aud Thanhlyin (Syriaiu). 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Eangoon— contt?. 

342. liajavamsa TiJca or Nanatilmia Janani. — Antlioi' — iTyanugkan Saya- 

daiv. Date — ^Ahout tlie IStli century, A history of Bunuese kings 
in Pali. 

343. Rajavamsa TiJm Rissaya. — ^Author — Thitsein Sayadarr. A vrord for-srord 

translation into Biirmese of 2vo. 342 above. 

344. Minsetlinka. — Author — ilaung Atv (Seiudakyawthu). A poetical ac- 

count of Burmese kings. 

3451 Zimmc Baccrtrm. — "The Zimme (Jlironicle ”, Author and Date — Fn- 
knovm. Translation into Burmese of the history of Zimme (Siam) from 
Siamese. 

34G. Yalchainy Yazawiri . — “ The Eakhaing or Arakanese Clironicle 

Author and Date — Dnknorvn. " Throws sidelights on history and 
abounds in legendary lore. Furnishes information on the period 
between the fall of Taganng and the rise' of Pagan, on which the Burmese 
Chronicles do not shed much light ”■ — (Pe ifaung Tin), 

■347, Pawiuyi Yazaicin.— ' The Portuguese Chronicle ”, Author — Un- 
known; very probably some Burmanised Portuguese captive. Date — 
About the middle of the 17th ceutuiy. A curious work, possiblj’ the 
first history in B\u:mese by a European, 

348. Yazawin Hmat Tint. — Author — Shin Samhuddhavamsa. Notes on the 
six mistakes made by Hautbawaddy Ba iliu (llaljadhammayazadlii- 
pati), 1733-52. 

349; Yazaicin Luta, — Biistory in the form of poetry known as Luta. 

350. Yazaicin In .Saw/:.— Shows the list of Burmese kings from Taganng to 

Alaungpaya in tables. 

351. Thatonmyo Thamaing or Tludon rarau/nr/ioZ:.— Author— Tliirixeyathu. 

Date — 1823. An account of the kings of Thaton translated from 
Taking into Burmese. 


(h) Wars — History of, 

352. Yazadirit Aycdawyon. — Author— Byinnya Daln. Date — iGfh cenlury. 

An account of the wars of Tnzadirit, the King of Pegu, (1385-1423). 

353. Myanngyan Min Ayedawyon. — Author — Ijctrce Nnwratha. 

354. IlanthaKaddy Sinhjushw A^rff/uic^on.— Author— ITnhathiii Zeyathn 

Bisiubyushin’s (17G3-76) wars. 

355. Alaiinqmintciyngiji Aycdawyon — An account of the wars of Alaungpaya 

(1753-60). 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon — contd,. 

(o) Tamsa — Histories in Pali. 

356. MaJiavamsa. — (Saha-win), Anthox — ^llahanama. Date — Abont the 

heginnmg o£ the 6th century A. D. A history of Ceylon. 

357. iffflwvamsa TiJta . — (Slahawin Tiha Pat), Author — Dhammakj'aw'thu. 

A tiba or rvord for word translation in Pali of the preceding. 

358. Mahavarma Nissaya. — (Hahawin Nissaya), — ^Date and Authorship un- 

bnown. A word for word translation into Burmese of the Mahavamsa, 

359. Bodhivamsa Atthakatha , — The commentary in Pali on the Bodhivamsa, 

a work dealing with the propagation of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

360. Bodhivamsa Tilm, — A word for word gloss in Pali on the Bodhivamsa, 

361. Datha'dliatu-vnaisa 'Atthahatha . — A commentary in Pali on the tooth- 

relics of the Buddha. 

362. Datha-dJiatu-vamsa Tika . — A word for word gloss in Pali on the Datha-; 

dhatn-Tamsa. 

363. Anagata Vamsa. — A Buddhist canonical work dealing with the life of 

the firture Buddha Arimetteyya. 

364. AiiagaUi Vamsa Atthakatha. — ^A commentary in Pali on the above. 

365. Culathupavamsa. — (Sulatlmpawin). A short account of the shrines en- 

closing the Buddha’s relics. 

566. Mahathufovainsa, — (Mahathupawin). A more elaborate account than 
the above. 

367. Difovamsa. — (Dipawin). A history of Ceylon in Pali. ^ 

368. J^aladhatu unn . — An account of the distribution of the Buddha's relics- 

by Dona, the brahmin. 

369. Kesadhatwvamsa, — (Eethadhatuwin). An account of Sakha’s erection 

of the Sulamani Pagoda in Tavatimsa for the reception of the Buddha’s, 
hairs. 

370. BnddhavaTTLsa . — The life of the Buddha from the earlie.st times till his- 

attainment of Bnddhahood. 

(d) Egyians or Historical Ballads (also called Eadawthwin). 

371. Tahinsliwchti Egyin. — Author — Thondaunghmu, Commander of the war- 

boats of Eing Ttinivyinyo (1486-1531) of Toungoo. "Written in honour 
of Tabinshwehti, son of the king. 

372. Bayin-hnama-daw Egyin. — Author — ^Hawade Gyi (?). Date — About the 

IGth century. A song on the Ayuthia pi'incess, sister of Bayinnaung’e- 
second son, the Zimme Prince. 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Kan^oon— conifZ. 

373. YakJiaing MiniJiami Egyiii. — Author — Minister Aduminnyo. Date — 

About the beginning or middle of the 15th century. Written by the 
court hard of King Karameikhla (1404-34) of Aratan. 

374. Einshe Upaya^a Egyin. — Ode composed in honour of the heir-apparent to 

King Min don. 

375. Thamidaiomyatyatan-a Myayakket Tin Mingala Egyin. — Author — Fin- 

wun Mingyi IT Gaung. Date — 1881 A. D, Ballad in honour of the 
birth of the third daughter of King Theebaw. 

376. Thadaiomyatyatana Myapakhet Tin Mingala Egyin. — Author — Same as 

above. Written in honour of the birth of a son to King Theebav, 

377. Minyenara Egyin. — Author — Zeyyayantameit. Date — Beginning of 

17th century. Adulatory ode. 

378. Minyedeippa Egyin. — Author — Shin Thankho. Written in honour of 

Minyedeippa of the Toungoo Dynasty by Shin Thanhho in the time of 
King Thahin (1629-48). 

379. Kinwitn Mingyi Egyin. — Author — ^Kinwun Mingyi, D Gaung. Ode pre- 

sented to King Mindon. 

380. Mintaya Medaw Egyin. — Author — ^Htaungthinmhu Karvade Gyi, Com- 

posed in honour of Mintaya Medav, daughter of Pye Min, brother of 
Bayin nauug (1551-81). 

381. Minyatana Egyin. 

(e) Thamaing or Local Histories. 

382. Slmedagon Kpaya TTiamaing . — An account of the Shwedagon Pagoda, 

Eangoon. 

383. Meiktila Kandaw Thamaing. — ^A history of the construction of the 

Meihtila lake. 

384. Kanthit XJ Thamaing. — A description of the construction of the Kanthit 

TT Lake in Arakan. 

385. Mahaviuni Thamaing. — An account of the Mnhamuni image ascribed by 

the Arakanese to the reign of Sandathuriya, 146-98. Kov at Manda- 
lay, Possibly the oldest image in Burma. 

336. Mahamyatmuni Thamaing Linka. — Author — Mauug Pan Hsone. Deals 
■with the eame topic as the above hut in verse. 

387. Twante Shwesandam Thamaing Mating . — Tlie erection of the Sliwesandaw 
Pagoda at Twante by the daughter of Byinnynran, King of Pegu, 
(1426-46). 

338. Mahasahjdramd Image Thamaing . — An' account of the Mahasakyammsi 
Image, Mandalay, near Mandalay Hill. 
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Prom the Bernard Free Library, 'Rangoon— contd. 

{j) Bibliographies. 

^80. Fitakat Thamaing . — A description of Pali and Burmese rvorks. Com- 
piled by lutayaw Sayadaw in 1795. 

•390. SnlagantlmvnnflLa Fitakat Thamaing. — Author — Gambhirabhilanhara 
hlahadhammarajaguTu Sayadau'. Date — 1770 A. D. An account of 
canonical and non-canonical works of Buddhism. 

391. Fitalcnt Thamaing. — Author — Shw.e-u-hmin Soyadnw. Da+e — 1672 

A. D. A tabulated list of Pali canonical and non-canonical works. 

392. F'ltahai Thamaing. — Author — Taungdwin D Snd,dharama, Date — 1795 

A. D. Similar to Ho. 381. 

393. Fitakat liman. — Author — TTiiJinown. Date — 1S06 A. D. Subject 

same as the two above. 

Dhammathat or Law Books. 

-394. iVarern Dhammathat.- — The earliest extant law-book in Burmese; forms 
the basis of later Burmese Law literature. Compiled by order of King 
Wareru (12S7-9G) of Pegu. 

395. Wagani Dhammathat Nissaga. A companion to the above, 

396. Dhammavilasa Dhammathat. — Date — About 1180 A. D. Author — 

Ascribed to Shin Sariputta, known as Dhammavilasa, a disciple of 
Anauda — a member of Chapata’s group, Dhammavilasa was a 
Talaing of Dalla. His law-book, the first in Upper Burma, was in Pali 
and it was based on Talaing or Pali sources attributed to Maiiu. It 
does not survive but f[uotations show that it was similar to the ATareru 
dhammathat ”, — (Harvey). 

397. Pgu Min Dhammathat. — Supposed to have been compiled in the time of 

Pyusawhti of Pagan. 

39S. Balabodhana Dhammathat. — Conrpiled hy Pyanchi Htaungliniu of 
Pagan. 

399. Dhammathat Ghoh. — Condensed from the Dhammathat of TJ Hloing in 

the time of Eng Alaungpiiya. 

400. Kosaungchok Dhammathat. — Authorship attributed to Maingkaing 

Myosa. Prepared under orders of Bayinnaung about the 16th ceutury. 

401. Dhammathat Kiincha. — By Pyanchi Htaunghmu of Pagan dealing with 

important points in the Jlann Dhammathat. 

402. Dhammathat Atokaitk . — Tiunslated into Burmese from Talaing in the 

time of Bodawpaya. 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon— coi* ft?. 

403. Dhammatliat Hmatsit. — Notes on some points in the Dhainmathats. 

404. Bliajnmathat Kyanhtwet Winiliyanhtwet HmaUn. — Notes cnlled from 

the Lhammathais and the Tinaya on legal points. 

405. W inidhammathai . — The lair of inheritance derived from the Yinnya. 

406. Many. Bin Dhammatliat Links. — Author — TJnlmo'mi, The ori<i'inal 

D 

Mann. Dhamniathat in verse. 

407. Mamikye Dluvnimaihat. — ^Author — ^Mahasiri TTttamajaya. Compiled 

at the instance of King Alanngpaya. Of the greatest authority even at 
the present time. Date ahont 1755-60. 

40S. Fakinnuka Dhammathaflinku. — Authorship ascribed to Thirimahathi- 
hathu. Dhammathat in verse. 

409. Gantlii Dhammathat . — Explains knottj' points in the Dhammathats. 

410. Rajahalu Dhammathat. — Name taken from the author, Rajabala Kyaw- 

htiii of Pagan. A guide for judges on matters of procedure. 

411. Santa Dhammathat. — Named after the compiler, Sonta Sayadam, a monk 

of Hsinbyugyun, Minbu District, ahont 1750 A. D. In Pali verse 
Yith Burmese translation, 

412. Man'iitharadhammathat Nissaya. Compiled by a do^en therns at the 

time of Bayinnauug, 

413. Manmmnnana Dhammatliat. — Compiled by Me-nTivimna Eyavrhtin 

about 1770 in the time of King Hsinhyushin, 

414. Wineiksaya-pakaihani Kyan. — Native bibliographies ascribe the author- 

ship to the same person as the last. Eorchnmmer foliowa them; but 
Harvey mentions the poet and judge Letwethondara as the author. 

415. Manuthara Dhammathat. — The Manusaradhammathnt in Pali. 

416. ^ ShiL'emyin Dhammathat. — Believed to have been compiled by the Tnnng- 

hila Sayadaw in Pali, in the time of King Thalim. 

417. Mahayaza Dhammathat.— 'Kain^sa Manurajn, minister of Thalun, (1629- 

1048) is the author. It is the first lam boolc in Burmese. 

41S. Kaingsa Mainidhammntliat Rissaya Tint . — A commentary on Kaiiigs.a 
Maiiudhammathat vritteu by Minhtiusiihu at the re(]ue.''< of the Kiti- 
wuu Mingyi at the time of King Mindon. 

419. Mann Fin Ahjc Dhammathat. —Pvohnhly by Tejo.'^ora about 1755, 

420. Anuvepon Dhamvuiihat . — ^lYork on inheritance. Authorship and date 

doubtful. Very likely the same as the AniTredawpon of the Taunbilti 
Sayadaw at the time of King Thalun. (Han-ey, p. 194), 
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From the Bernard Free library, Rangoon — could, 

421, U Tavng T cihDhammathai and U Taung Ycih AmioeliliatiDhammathat. 

— The la'ff of inheritance with legal procedure. 

422, Maimtliara Shwemyin Dhammaihat. — ^By Mann Wnnna Kyawhtin about 

ITTl. 

423. Myingoon Dhammatliat.- — Rendering in verse of the Myingoon code. 

424. Shivemyin Manidhara Dhammathat Nissaya. — A commentary in 

Burmese by Tejosara [c. 1750) on No. 412. 

425. Wineiksaya Runcha Dhammathat . — compilation made by Eyaw Die 

Thihathu of Amarapura. 

426, Dhammathara Myinzn Dhammathat . — A compilation in verse by Seind- 

akj'awthn, also known as Mahasithu. 


(/)) Sedan or Diaries, Memoranda, Court Memoirs, etc. 

427. Dhammazcdi Atthiippatti Sadan . — An accoruit of Dhnmmazedi, the 

Taking king of Pegu, reigned (1472--92). 

428. Kimonm Mmgyi Londoynmyo Tlnva Sadan . — ^Diary of Einwum Miugyi’s 

visit to London, 

429. ICinmm Mingyi Pyintliitmyo Tinea Sudan . — Einnmm Mingyi’s Diarj" of 

his visit to Paris in 1373. 

430. Bodhibin Tlnna Sadan. — Journal of Mahasithn's visit to India in 1883 

by order of King Tharrawaddy Min. 

431. CaIc;(tta7/ji/o Thwa Sadan, — ^Record of the embassy sent by Ring Mindon 

to Calcutta in 1875. 

432. Yazapyakate Sada7i. — An account of Singn’s taking possession of tbe 

throne, the palace, etc. 

433. She Sayadaw Pvggo Kyaw do Ahset Amue Sada7i. — A biography of 

famous men. 

434. Kathapahha Sadan, — ^Knotty points in literature ami history solved hy 

learned men at the time of King Bodawpaya in 1785. 

435. TliAitliaharaik Yazehhithcka Sadan or Sanskrit Rajahhiseka Sadan. — A 

translation in Burmese presented to King Boclawpaya in 1803 of the 
Sanskrit work on the coronation of kings. 

43G. Byadcit Tow Sadan. — A work on Buddha's predictions of future events 
presented to King Bndnwpaya in 3803 hy Yazanandathu. 

437. Thathanawiintha Sadan. — (Sasanavamea). The Sasanavamsa or tlie 
Histoiy of Buddhism translated into Burmese Rom the Pali. 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Ban^oon— 

438. PaiiKa Yissajjana Sad^n . — Maingkaing Myosa, Ehinmamin TVun’s reply 

to the question about the date of the founding of Ava, 

439. Salu'e Tin Sadan.—A raemoxandnni submitted to the king on the insig- 

nia TTorn by the nobility. 

440. Aiaunffmt'nta^a^yi TMngyo dawtmi thi -Sadau,— An account of Hsinbyu- 

shin's cremation of Alaungpaya. 

441. Bodaicviintayagyi Tliingyo Sadan . — account of the funeral cere- 

monies connected u’ith Bodawpaya’s death in 1819. 

442. Baggidaicmm Muddhahhitheha Sadan . — The coronation ceremony of 

Bagyidaw. 

443. Amarapuramyo Tanng Zeti Ti Sadan . — Account of the erection of a 

shrine at the east of Amarapura by a sister of Bagyidaw. 

444. Mnddhabkitheka Sadan . — Written in 1823; deals with coronation cere- 

monies. 

445. Ditkazeyya Sadan . — On the building of Palaces, etc, 

446. Ratanayura Avamyo Titaung thi Sadan. — Hsinbyushin’s foundation of 

Ava in 1765, and the transfer of the capital to Amarapura by Bodaw- 
paya in 1783. 

447. She J/tn do Thingyo thaw Sadan. — Pile funeral ceremonies of ancient 

kin£s of Burma. 

Cl 

448. Thali( 7 imvi Nan- Thein Sadan . — ^A memorandum presented by the minis- 

ters to King Thalun on the occasion of the coronation at Am in 1653. 

449. Thatluinalinhnra .S( 7 dfln.—(Sasanalankara).— Written in 1831 by 

ilabanaudatbingyan dealing with tbe advent and propagation of Bud- 
dhism in Burma. 

460. Y ahhaing Minyazagyi Sadan . — An account of the Aralianesc dynasty 
presented to King ifahayazagyi (Salim Shah) of Arakan by his minis- 
ter, Mahazeyathein, in 1602. 

451. Mwldltahliitheha Sadu a. —W ritten in 1783 in the time of King Bodaw- 

paya by Minhlaithirisithu dealing witli coronation ceremonies. An 
earlier work than No, 434. 

452. Bingala Thwa Sadan.— A record of the Burmese mission to India arising 

out of the Peace of Tandabu, 1825. 

453. Amaraimramyo Ti Bodawpay.a's fomidalion of, and the trans- 

fer of the capital to, Amarapura in 1783. _ 

454. Mycd-ti Mintliami N ahiwin Mingala ,8ndrt;!.— Ceremonies connected with 

the ear-boring of the ilyedu Princess, daughter of Bodawpaya, in 
1785. ' 
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From the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon — concld. 

455. Sirigit 3Iintha Let-htat *Sadcn.— Record of the marriage of Prince Singu, 

son of Eodawpaya, in 1TS2. 

456. Thami Kannya Set Sadan. — ^Embassy from the Xathe (irauipur) ridel's 

and the present of a daughter to King Alaimgpaya. 

457. Tliiho J;a Thami Kaunya Set Sadan . — The present of a daugter to King 

Bayinnaiuig in 1574 by the King of Ceylon. 

458. Tahayin Mintha U-shaung~hton NaliUDm MingnJa Sadan . — An account 

of the tying of the top-knot and the ear-boring of Tahayin Prince in 
168T. 

459. Sandayuri ha Thami Kamnya Set Sadan .- — The presentation of a daugh- 

ter to King Hsinhyii&hin by the ruler of Saudaprui (Yienchang*, Siam) 
in 1765, with an account of her eq^nipage etc. 

460. Pvhlmn Mintlw Let-htat Mingala Sadan . — Jhe marriage of the Pukhan 

Prince and the Shweg'u Princes.^ in 1805. 

461. Pathein Mintha Unux Yaw Minthami Let-htat Sadan . — An account of 

the marriage of the Pathein (Baasein) Prince to the Taw Princess. 

463. Pindale Mitdha linin Minslvioenan Minthami Let-htat Sadan . — The 

marriage of the Pindale Prince to Minshwenan Princess. 

4^iu. Kamaminiha Let-htat Sedan. — matiiagfe oi Piinne Kama in 17&S. 

464. Mintha Leba Na-htivin Mingala Sadan . — The ear-boring of the four 

Princes, hlinye-Myatsaw, Jlinyemyatswa, Mauug Shwe At, and 
ilaung Ba Kyo. 

465. Nyanngyan Mmtha U-Shaxxng-htoii Na-htxvin Sadmi . — The tying of the 

top'knot and the ear-horiug ceremony of the Kyaungr'an Prince. 

466. Kanni Minthami hnin Hinthada Minthaxni Na-htioin Sadaii . — The ear- 

horing ceremonv of the Kanni and the Heimada Princesses. 

467. Eatanapvra Smxhyaxingdaic Sadan . — Tlie building of the Sankyaung 

(also called Maha-Anng-ilye} at Ara. 

468. Thamidaw Myat Rataxia Minta-myin-dav; nni thi Sadoxi . — The Birth ot 

a princess to the King. 


B . — Parahaihs (White). 

469. Wixxhaha Pan . — Ilhistrations of Mazes, Labyrinths, etc. 

470. Illustrations ot Royal and other barges. 

471. Ayat-yat Sa?i Nnndaw Pan . — Plana of Palaces at different places. 

472. liatanapitra Amarapnra Myo A^andaxc Taihtan Pan . — Plans and illuEtra- 

tions of Palaces, etc., at Ava and Amarapura, 
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From the Pegu Club, Rangoon. 

EyGBAVIKGS. 

473. One oi the Burinan Gilt 1701’ Boats captured Lv Capt. Chads, E. Ty. in 

his successful expedition against Tanthaheen Stockade. 

474. The conflagration of Dalla on the Rangoon River. 

475. The Gold Temple of the Principal IDOL GATJDlIA taken from its front 

being the Eastern face of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 

476. The Harbour of Port Cornuallis Island of Greatandaman with the fleet 

getting under ’weigh for Rangoon. 

477. The combined forces under Brigadier Cotton, C. B, and Capt, Alexander, 

0. B., and Chads, R. H., passing the Portress of Donahue to eSect a 
juncture with Sir Achibald Campbell on the 27th ilareh 1S2-5. 

478. H. !M. S, Larne, H. C. Ci'uizer llercury, Heroine, Carron and Lotus, 

from Poi’ts attacking the Stockades at the entrance of Bassein River 
on the 26th Peb, 1825. 

479. Yiew of the Lake and Park of the Eastei'u Road from Rangoon taken 

from the advance of the 7th iladras Hatiye Infantry. 

480. The stoi-ming of one of the Principal Stockades on its inside on the Sth 

of July 1824. 

481. Scene upon the terrace of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon looking 

towards the north. 

482. Scene upon the Eastern Road from Rangoon looking towards the south. 
48r3. Scene upon the terrace of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon taken 

near the Great Bell. 

484. The Attack upon tlie Stockades near Rangoon by Sir Archibald Campbell, 

K.C.B., on the 28th Hay 1824. 

485. Yiew of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon and sceuci’}' adjacent to the 

westward of the Great Road. 

486. Yiew of the Landing at Rangoon of pait of the combined Porces from 

Bengal and Hadras under tbe ordem of Sir Archibald CamplieU, 
E.C.B., on the 11th of May 1824. 

487. The Principal approach to the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 

4SS. Yiew of the Great Dagon Pagoda and adjacent scenery taken on the 

Eastern Road from Rangoon. 

489. Scene from the Upper Terrace of the Great Pagoda at Rangoon to the 

South East. 

490. Tbe attack of the Dalla Stockade^ by the combined Porces, on tbe 4th 

September 1824. 
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From the Pega Club, Rangoon— contfZ. 

491. The attempt of the BurmanS" to retake the Stockades of Dalla on the, 

night of the 6th Septemher 1824. 

492. Inside vieTr of the Gold Temple on the Terrace of the Great Dagon 

Pagoda at Rangoon. 

493. The storming of the Fort of Syriam hy a Combined Force of Sailors and 

European and Native Troops on the 5th August 1824. 

494. The attack of the Stockades at Pagoda Point on the Rangoon River hy 

Sir Archibald Camphellj K.O.B.j on 8th July 1824. 

495. The position of paid of the Army previous to attacking the Stockades on 

the 8th of July 1824, 

496. The storming of the Sesser Stockade at Kemmeudine near Rangoon on 

the 10th of July 1824. 


From Mrs Mary Wiloooks, Rangoon. 

497, Correspondence between Mr. 0. P. Catchick and Major A. P, Phayre, 

Commissioner of Pegu and Agent to the Governor General in 1858 re- 
garding the subscription of Rs. 10,000 by the Ring Mindoon Min of 
Burma towards the Indian Relief Fund fox relief of the sufferers 
of the Indian Mutiny. 

498. The fii'st Burmese Rupee hand pressed hy the Late King Mindoon Min 

and handed it to the Late Mr. 0. P. Catchick as a token of remem- 
brance, It bears the impression of a “ Einiho ” on one side and the 
year 2396 Buddhist Era on the other. 


From U Khin Maung Yin, I.C.S., Rangoon. 

499. The Life and Travels of Mungo Park. 

600. Compendium Doctrinre Christianse. 

501. The Elements of General History hy Stevens, 

502. Six months in Martaban. 

503. Alphahetum Barmanum. 

504. Political History of tlie Extraordinary events which led to the Burmese 

"War, 

From Mr Saw Bah Chye, Rangoon. 

505. Tripitakas, 10 vols. 

506. Pekiugei Tripitaka, 1 vol, (translation in German). 
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From U Po Sein, fi. T. M., Rangoon. 

507. “ White Parabaik ” . — wMte parabaik belonging to Eing Tbarra- 
waddy (Konbauag min’s period 1S37-1S46} Pictures and songs for 
cavalry toui-nament at the time of King Tbarra-waddy. The songs are 
said to have been composed by Maungdanng Sayadaw (ex-priest). The 
parabaih was presented to U Po Sein, A.T.M., Deputy Inspector of 
Schools by the late queen of King Mindon. 


Hiatopical Records, Sagyuns and Seals. 




Si-GToxe. 

Serial iNo. 

Reoorde. 





cmo 

two 


■* 

line. 

lines. 


Total. 


From whom rcceivod. 


hOe 1 

E09 
610 


Tawgdiviiiffyi TumisJiip. 

1 
3 
1 

Sa/e Tovjnship. 



Thndon headman- 
Tftnng;\'aung headman. 
If^’auEgbinhla lioadman, 


611 

• « ■ 



2 

2 

Gwegp headman. 

612 

1 1 1 

2 

8 


10 

Pyinhin Thugji. 

6-13 

« f ■ 

2 

2 

1 

V 

Zaungdawgan Thugyi. 

61i 

««* 

1 

4 


5 

Sudam Thugyi, 

616 

a 1 

2 

6 


8 

Htciugan Thngyi, 

616 


3 

8 

... 

11 

idngyigon Thugyi. 

617 

... 

1 

6 


7 

CJiaungdet Tliugyi. 

618 

t • « 

1 

9 


10 

Thwonct Tlmgji- 

619 

4 ^^ 

8 

12 

1 

16 

Me^wa Thttgri. 


From the Archeological OflRce, Burma, Mandalay. 


I. — Est.'CIPages on nnoToGn.apiis of ixscripxioxs ox sT'o^‘K, Goim rr.\TKs, etc, 

Halingyi, Shwcho DiHrict. 

620. Pyu inscription inscribed on n stone slab originally found at Haliugyi 
in Shwebo District, and now preserved in the Museum, Fagan, It 
lielongs to the Yth-YItli century A. D. 
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From tli6 lichffiologioal Oflace, Burma, Mandalay — contd, 

I 

HviawzOt Old Frame. 

521. Pliotograplis (2 copies) of different views of a round stupa found at 

Hmawza. It contains two lines of inscriptions, one round the top, 
and the other round the base, in Pali and Pyu in an early South 
Indian character. 

522, PhotoEjraphs of the inscription round the base of the stupa mentioned 

above. The inscription is in Pjm and probably records the dedication 
of the stupa on which it i.s incised b}- a certain hing, named Sri Prahhu- 
varma and his (jiieen Prabhudev^. It may he assigned on palso- 
graphical grounds to the Vlth-Vllth century A. B. 

623. Photographs mf an inscription in an early South Indian Character 
belonging to about the Ylth — ^Yllth century A. D. The inscription 
is incised on twenty gold plates, each measuring The 

plates were placed between two thin sheets of gold as covers and were 
hound together in the fom of a parahaik or palm-leaf manuscript, and 
contain extracts from the Pfili Tripitaka. 

4 > 

These plates were found at the some site as no 521 mentioned above, 
lll’os 521 to 523 were found dui'ing the early part of the current year. 

524. Pyu urn inscriptions from Hmawza recording the death of — 

(cr) King Harivilanma, (5) King Sihavikinnia, and (c) inscription 
(in Pyu) found inaciihed on the undei-side of another urn con- 
taining the charred rcmams of King Suriyavikrama. 

These inscriptions are dated, and if the common Burmese era is taken, 
they would fall near the end of the Tilth and beginning of the Tllltk 
century A. B. 

Reference . — ^Epigraphin Indica, Toh XII, pp. 127-132. 


AraJiuii, Mwliaiing, 

525. Nagari inscription, in Sanskrit inscribed on one face of a stone pillar 
found standing on the platform of the Shitthaung Temple, Mrohaung, 
Akyab Bistrict. It gives an account of a line of kings of the Sr! Bhar- 
niarajanuja-vanisa, preceding Ananda Chandra, to whose leigu the 
inscription belongs. The inscription itself belong.^ to about the IXth- 
Xth century A. B. 

f?c/ercnce.— Eeport of the Superintendent, Archieological Snivey, Burma, 
for the year 1925-2G, para, 29 and App. H. 
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From the Archsologitjai Office, Burma, Mandalay— 

Vagan. 

526. ilyazedi inscriplions on a stone pillar originally found at llyinpagan, 

Pagan j and noiv deposited in tlie ifnseum, Pagan. 

(ff.) Pali, 

(f>) Burmese, 

(c) lion (Taking). 

{d) Pyu. 

The inscriptions record in four different languages, as mentioned atoTe, 
the building of a shrine hy Prince Eajakumara, son of Kyanzittha, and 
the dedication of three -villages thereto. They incidentally give the 
year in which king Kyanzittha ascended the throne and -the length of 
his reign. The era used is the Buddhist era; the date of the inscrip- 
tion is 1112 A. D. 

Duplicates' of the above inscriptions may also be found on another stone 
pillar on the platform of the Myazedi Pagoda, Myinpagan, Pagmi- 

Reference . — Epigraphia Birmanica, "Vol. I, Part 1, 

527. A Tamil inscription inscribed on a stone slab originally found at ifyin- 

'AVA vbtTiWA'i'i va \hA It’jsewva., Ptg'i.-A. li 
gifts made by a native of Malaimandalam, i.e., Cranganore, in Mala- 
bar, India, to a Tishnn temple at Pagan in about the Xlllth century 
A. D. 

Reference . — Report of the Superintendent, Archa;ological Survey, 
Burma, for the year 1902-03, p, 7. 

528. A Burmese inscription inscribed on a stone slab and dated G4T B, E. 

(1285 A. D.) giving an account of Disnpomok’s inisBion from the Bur- 
mese Court to the invading Tartar General. Originally found -n-ithin 
the precincts of Mangalazedi pagoda, -and now deposited in the Mu^cnni, 
Pagan. 

II. — Coiss. 

Early thin Coins, silver. 

529. Obi-rr^c. — Pecumheut bull facing left, wilh wreath round neck; iibovo 

Kagari legend, Biti-Chandra. 

T^ci-cr^e.— A trident-like ornamented with garland^, wifb mjii and moon 
above. 

530. Same ns 529 but the recumbent hull is facing ripht. 
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From the Archaological Office, Burma, Maudalay — contd. 


Late thick coins, silver. 
531. Obverse . — A legend in five lines in Bumiese : 




Thado Kin Tara, lord of the red elephant,* lord of the white elephant. 
The date = 1645 A. D. 


Reverse . — Same as on obverse. 


Early sjonbolical coins. 

532. Obverse . — Eising sun in dotted border. 

Reverse . — Various symbols. {Four coins ; specimens of them were 
found at Halingyi in Shwebo District.) 

333. Obverse . — A conch shell within dotted border, 

i?ererje.— 'Variotis s 5 Tnbols. (Four coins : Specimens of them were found 
at Insein in Hanthawaddy District.) 

534. Obverse . — ^A throne surmounted by five small stupa-shaped objects, and 
flanked at the centre by two symbols. 

Reverse . — Dots in the centre suiTounded by variou.? symbols. (Seven 
coins of three different sizes. Many specimens of them were found at 
Hmawza (Old Prorae) with other objects belonging to the VI th — Vllth 
century A, D.) 

In spite of the various find spots of these symbolical coins, it is apparent 
that there is a family likeness between them and the early Arakanese 
coins, which are shown as T<os 529 and 530 above and are generally 
known as Vesali coins. 

Reference . — Catalogue of Coin in the Phayre Museum ; Phayr'e’s Coin of 
Arakan, of Pegu and of Burma; Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I; Reports of the Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Suiwey, Burma for the years 1924-25, and 1925-26. 

III. — ScUI.PTUnES VXD TnilR.A.-COTTA VOTIVE TAULET.S. 

035. A bronze figure of Avaloldtegvara (damage) found at Hmawza (Old 
Prome). Belongs to about the TIth — Vlllth century A. D. 

i?£‘/£'rrnce.— Arch.'eologic.'il Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, pp. 
14-3 and 144, and figure 6, Plate LX VIII. 

53G. A bronze figure of Taradevi originally found in Magwe District and now 
deposited in the Museum, Pagan. Belongs to about the IXth — Xth 
century A. D, 
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From Arcliffiologicai Offioet Buraia, Mandalay— 

637. A bronze figure of Maitreya (damaged) containing a legend in Pyu 
round tlie pedestal. Pound at Pagan and belongs to Xtb — SItli 
century A. D. Probably brought over from Prome. 

538. A gold image of Buddba seated on a pedestal. Pound at Hmau-za (Old 

Piome). Belongs to about Yltb — Tilth century A. P, Is pure South 
Indian ■workmanship. 

539. A hronze image of Tishnu originally found at Myinpagan, Pagan, and 

now in the Museum, Pagan. Belongs to Xlth — Tilth century A. D. 

I?e/erence.— Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Sur- 
vey, Burma, for the year 1912-13, para. 47, and figure 2, Plate II. 

540. Terra-cotta votive tablets of king Anorata, Pagan (1044-1077 A. D.). 

[а] Containing a legend in Nagari characters. 

(б) Containing a legend in Pali, in Taking — Burmese charac- 

ters of the period. 

541. Terra-cotta votive tablets found at Pagan and belonging to Xlth— Xllth 

century A. D, 

(а) Containing a legend in Burmese. 

(б) Containing a legend in Taking. 

IT. — ^Fuescoes. 

542. (a) Tartar General. 

(b) Tartar archer. 

From the Deputy CommissioneT, Sagain^, Burma. 

In Red fainted tin tube, received from U Kyaw, Myofhuyyi of Kahet, 

Mijnnng Township. 

543. One sanad on palm leaf. (Appointment order issued by ihe King, dated 

1233 B. E. of Xabet Myothugyi. Myaung Towiwhip who is still alive 
and in office.) Xo. Sagaiiig 1. 

544. One sanad on palm leaf. (Appointment order issued by rJm njutaw, 

dated 1233 B. B. of Nabet Myothugyi). Xo. Sagning 2. 

In plain tin inhe, received from the Township Officer, dlyaung. 

545. One San.ad on palm leaf. (Appointment order of Shwcbon-rlia Ywo-ok. 

Mynuiig Township, issued by the King, dated 1230 B. E.), Xo! 
Sagaing 3, 
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From the Deputy CoimnisBiouer. Sagain^, Burma — contd. 

54G. One Sauad on palm lead. (Appointment order of Shwebon-tlia Tn’o-ok, 
Myaung Township, issued by the Eing, dated 1236 B, E.) ISo. 
Sagaing 4. 

•547. One Sanad on palm leaf. (Appointment order of Shwebon-tha Two-oli, 
ilyaung Township, issued by the Hlnttaw, dated 1230 B, E.) No, 
Sagaing 5. 


In hamhoo tube covered with led cloth from Jig -Tha Hla, Headman of 

Amyin, Chaungu Township. 

54lS. One Sanad on palm leaf. (Appointment order of Mg Thaik as “ Thwe- 
Thank ” issued by the Eing, dated 1229 B, E.) Eo. Sagaing G. 

549, One order on palm leaf. (Order issued by Hlnttnw, dated 1230 B. E. 

exempting Mg, Thaik and others of Amyin fi’om Tbathameda, etc.) 
Eo. Sagaing 7. 

550. One order on palm leaf. (Appointment order of ' ” 

of Amyin issued by Alon Myowun.) Eo. Sagaing 8. 

551. One order on palm leoi issued by the Thudhama Sayadaw granting 

permission to hold the funeral of the mother of Shin-Eeitti of Amjdn. 
Eo. Sagaing 9. 

552, One order on palm leaf issued by the Eing’s Sayadaw granting permis- 

sion to hold the funeral of the mother of Shiu-Keitti of Amyio. Eo. 
Sagaing 10. 

663. One order on palm leaf issued by the Eing’s Sayadaw granting per- 
mission to hold the funeral of the mother of Shin IVithoicda of Amyin. 
Eo. Sagaing 11. 


Received from Mg Mgo, Headman of Kaingsegrea, Chaujigw Township. 

554. One envelope containing 3 title labels on gold and 4 title labels on silver. 
Eo. Sagaing 12. 


From the Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyl, Burma, 

555. One old seal of the Mougnai Sawbwa’s Court. The aianie of the seal is 
" Myin Mo In it there is engraved the “ Myin Mo ” mountain 
which is .surrounded by seven ridges. At the foot of the mountain 



From the Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Tannggyi, Burma— con 

there are t-\vo white fish with heads facing each other. In the middle- 
of the mountain there is the figure of a white rabbit on the right and 
the figure of a peacock on the left which represent respectively the 
moon and the sun. Only the powerful Suwbwas of the Shan States 
were granted seals of this description, but as a special mark of distinc- 
tion the Burmese Eings granted the ilougnai Sawbwa this seal which 
unlike others has the two fish at the foot of the “ hlyiu Mo ” shown 
iu white while in others this would he in red with perhaps in one or 
two exceptions. 

556. A parabaik (hand painted) detailing the regalia and other articles to 
be used by the Mongnai Sawbwa as granted by the Burmese Kings. 

The original of the letter was lost in the fire. 
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